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PREFACE. 



The object aimed at in this volume has been to let 
Allan Cunningham, as much as possible, tell his own 
Life, by giving selections from his works and corre- 
spondence, with a link where necessary for connecting 
the narrative. This is generally considered the best 
kind of biography, and a distinguished critic. Dr. 
Johnson, says, — ''Those relations are commonly of 
most value in which the writer tells his own story." 
Whether the selections have been well chosen it is 
not for me to say, but they have been made with 
the intention of showing not only the literary, poetic, 
and social character of the man, but also of pre- 
serving the remembrance of some Scottish customs 
and ceremonies which have now passed away. The 
work has been written con atnore, from admiration 
of "Honest Allan," and his intimate connection with 
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the district of* Nithsdale. I have been greatly 

assisted in its production by the kindness of many 

friends, in allowing me the use of letters, and in 

communicating important information with respect 

to the subject of the Memoir, which I did not 

possess. To them I tender my sincerest thanks for 

their generous interest in the work. I would 

specially mention Mr. Anthony C. M'Bryde, artist, 

Edinburgh, grand-nephew of Allan Cunningham, who 

voluntarily supplied the portrait and the two sketches, 

engraved by himself, and who also contributed the 

poem inserted at the end of the first chapter. To 

Mr. Allan Cunningham, nephew of the Poet, my 

warmest acknowledgments are also due, for the use 

of the bust from which the photograph was taken, 

«i!id for other favours. I now entrust my book to 

the public, hoping that, for the sake of the subject, 

it will receive their regard. 

D. H. 

KiRKMAHOE Manse. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Foaric nKTiuTT o 



CKmCIKH — COKTBiBlfrlOKS TO T 



There m no district of equal compass within our keu 
which has been so prolific in poetry and song as that of 
Nithsdale, and it continues as fertile as ever. Apart 
from Bums and Cunningham, the Dii rtuij<yr€H of song 
in the vale, the number of minor minstrels whom it has 
produced is almost incredible. Some of these are, of 
course, very inferior, though, all things considered, 
deserving of commendation for their efforts. Some, 
again, are highly respectable in their effusions, but 
circumstances, not always under their own control, have 
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prevented them from eoaring into fame. Some are 
forgotten. Some were never known to be forgotten, 
except by a limited circle, and some were known onlj 
anonymously, if the bull may be excused, through the 
medium of the local newspapers, and the magazines of 
the day. One generation has gone, and another come, 
hastening to go again, transmitting, as if by hereditaiy 
descent, the poetic faculty, and the old woodlands are 
still vocal with song. 

We have sometimes puzzled ourselves with the 
endeavour to discover the why and the wherefore of 
this, without, however, coming to any satisfactory con- 
clusion on the matter; and we have asked ourselves if 
there can be anything in the atmosphere, or in the local 
scenery, to account for it? or if it is altogether a mere 
matter of chance, a caprice of nature under heaven-bom 
inspiration? Wc know parishes which, for half a century, 
have been prolific in producing preachers, while those 
adjacent never sent a single youth to college. Nor can 
it bo said of either that the profession has run in the 
blood, as very few instances of this are found. From 
whatever cause, or whether there be a cause at all, the 
fact is certain, that the spirit of poesy is still hovering, 
as of yore, over the length and breadth of Nithsdale. 

When Fletcher of Saltoun wished to have the making 
of his country's songs, and he would let any one else 
have the making of its laws, he meant veritable songs, 
expressing in appropriate terms his countrymen's senti- 
ments and feelings, amorous, patriotic, pathetic, cour- 
ageous. He knew that only such would take hold of the 
public mind, and produce the effect he desired. These 
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. muMt hiiVf Tree and unbiassed sway to maintaia a per- 
I Bm)i.'tit fcMtiog throughout the land, and not, as it is 
ui in the present day, by paying a higli royalty to 
me di«tingui!«bed professional to siing a doggerel into 
■porary popularity. That will never transmit any 
t from one generation to another. Our songa, to 
! part of the country's existence, must be 8ung, 
I the opera stage, witli instnimental accompani- 
i. but lilted in the gloaming, and at the milking 
irbled with the soug of the lark behind the 
, or on the hill-side with the sheep, and they 
I tire, though it may be a matter of no concern to 
J wbetlier their authors' existence is secured or not. 
k whose songs are thoy that we hear chanted at our 
1 mcny-makingg, at our wedding-feasts, on the 
it-field, or at the farmer's ingle in the long 
! of winter ? With some exceptions, they are 
e of Ramsay, Bums, Scott, Hogg, and Cunningham, 
li[iu|[h probably the fair songstress knows nothing of 
ll»ir author. Tliey are all one to her, the sentiments 
^'■y breathe arc those of her own heart, and she pours 
'iieiri forth with a melody and a cordiality which stir 
^K very souls of all around her. She sings them to her 
■iiUfv-n in Uie cratUe, and, in process of time, they to 
intirs, CO that they are handed down to posterity with 
1 reality of feeling which forms part of our national 

It has long been a subject of wonderment and remark 
j (hat no biography of Allan Cunningham has yet bees 
I pna to the world, notwithstanding the abundance of 
I ■kterials for that purpose within the reach of almost 
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any one qualified to collect and arrange them. His 
varied abilities, natural and acquired — his endowments^ 
physical and mental — his rise from obscurity to an 
eminence which gained for him the intercourse and 
friendship of the noble — his connection with the metro- 
politan press — his association with a distinguished 
Boulptor — his diversified literary productions — as well as 
tho reminiscences of his early life, floating through 
Nithsdale and elsewhere, might have tempted some 
ready jxjn to produce an interesting record of the stone- 
miwson. poet, novelist, biographer, and sculptor, all in 
one. But no! A slight sketch ^Titten by himself, and 
of limited extent, is all that exists for the information of 
pixsterity, and which has been eagerly drawn upon by 
those permitted access to the treasure. 

Yet Allan Cunningham, was not without high 
appreciation in his day, as well as now, by some 
whoso favour was worth the winning, and his society 
was courted in the circles of the literary and the 
great. Miss Landon said that "a few words from 
Allan Cunningham strengthened her like a dose 
of Penivian bark." Mrs. S. C. Hall "remembered 
how her check flushed, and how pleased and proud 
she was at the few words of praise he gave to one 
of the first efforts of her pen.** Sir Walter Scott 
characterized him as "Honest Allan, a credit to 
Caledonia** The Ettrick Shepherd described him as 
"the very model of Bums, and exactly such a man." 
Tom Hood said, he " used to look up to Allan Cunning- 
ham, who was formed by nature tall enough to snatch 
a grace beyond the reach of art." Talfourd said of him,. 
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he was " Rtalw&it of form, and stout of heart and 

■ — a ruder BuniB." And Southey apostrophized 

nil tbus — 

" Allao, true cbild of ScoU&ndi thou who >rt 
Su oft in apirit on tliy native hills 
And yondtr 8olw«y Bhores, a poet thou :" 

ll Qot«-ithstanding all this appreciation, no biograpbj 

- been written. We fully feel our iuadequacy for 

<icb k task, and a^ee with the poet that "fool;^ runli 

in nhere angfU fear to tread;" but from our udtnlrutioa 

, uf die man we are w-illing to make the attempt rather 

a that the work should remain undone. What we 

D throw together may at a future time be useful to 

K one capable of doing our countryman justice. 

I Cunningham was descended from an ancient 

r, nho held possessions in Ayrshire bearing their 

After the battle of Philiphaugh his more 

di&te ancestors thought it advisable to dispt>se of 

leritance rather than run the risk of losing it 

vfeiluro. as one of them had served as an officer 

great Montrost. Having done so, they 

) t«nauu of the farm of Gogar Malm), in the 

nirhood of Eiliiiburgh, where they remained for 

J generations. It was here that Allan's father, 

I Cunaiugham, was born on the 26th of March, 

When be had reached his twenty-third year 

died, and being unwilling at so young 

I to undertake the responsibilities of the farm 

^ment, he surrendered the lease, sold off the 

1 went into the county of Durham to improve 

IT ia tbe knowledge of farming, as England at that 
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time was coDsidered ahead of Scotland in agriciiltun 
progress, and that lie might qualify himself for tl* 
ofUoG of laud-steward or overseer wherever Providenca 
should cast his lot Afler some time he returDed b 
Scotland, and became overseer to Mr, Mounsey o 
Rammerscales, near Lochmabcn, in DumfrieBshire. 

He then married Miss Elizabeth Harley, tbe daugbtd 
of a DumfricH merchant, who had formerly been I 
farmer in Berwickshire. She was a lady of gntaf 
personal attractions and accomplishments, shrewd I 
judgment, poetic in fancy, and altogether possessing i 
very superior intellect, which she transmitted to ha 
family, both sons and daughters. John CuDDiiigliain 
having now acquired considerable experience in agiii 
cultural pursuits, resolved to improve his conditiiu 
aloug with his young wife, and with this view tooi 
a lease of the farm of Culfaud, in the parish 
Kirkpatrick-Durham, in the Stewartry of Eirkcudbrigfat 
This enterprise, however, not proving so successful i 
he had anticipated, lie was forced to relinquish farmind 
on his own account, and became factor to Mr, Syms 
of Bamcailzie in the same parish, upon whose deatl 
he removed to Blackwood, to fill tbe same situatitm 
there under Mr, C'opeland, the proprietor, and finallj 
he went to DalswintoQ in the same capacity, where b* 
greatly assisted Mr. Miller in his agricultural improve- 
ments on the estate, and with whom lie remained till 
his death in ISOO, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. Hd 
bad nine children— five eons and four daughters — who 
all gave evidence of superior talent and high intellectual 
ability. He himself " was a man fond of collecting s 
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that was characteristic of his country," and, doubtless, 
the coatinual witnessing of this by his sons, tended, in 
DO small degree, to inspire them with a similarity of 
taste. 

All the sons were more or less distinguished for their 
love of literature, and their contributions to the period- 
ical press, a circumstance rarely to be met with in the 
&mily of a cottager, where few opportunities for writing ' 
-were afforded, and little leisure was at command. They / 
are deserving of something more than a passing notice. ' 

James, the eldest son, was brought up to the mason . 
trade, and afterwards, by liis integrity, skill, and perse- 
verance, he became a master-builder with very gratifying 
fluccess. He was a great student of antiquarian lore, 
and as leisure allowed he wrote articles for the news- 
papers and magazines within bis reach. He also 
maintained a considerable correspondence on literary 
matters with the Ettrick Shepherd, and others with 
whom he wa-s acquainted, but none of his writings are 
forthcoming, as duplicates were not kept, and his maga- 
zine articles were without signature. He was a great 
favourite with bis brother Allan, as we shall afterwards 
see, and with whom he kept up a most affectionate 
correspondence. He died at Balawinton village on the 
27th of July, 1S32, in the fifty-seventh year of his age, 
being exactly that of bis father at the time of his death. 

Thomas Mounsey, the second son, was only a year 
younger than bis brother James, and was bom at Culfaud, 
on the 25th of June, 17C6. He received the first ele- 
ments of his education at a Dame's school, kept by one 
Nancy Kingan, whose whole stock of instruction con- 
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viKted in tbe alphabet^ tbe Shorter Cktediism, the Psalms 
of Daiid, and the Ptoreihs of SolamoD. Impelling was 
ecmsidored nselesR. and a mere waste <^ dmcL Writiiig 
aud arithmetic she did not pr^end to, and as for 
grammar, she had never heaid of it. Her great boast 
U* any occasional visitor to her seminaiy was, "the 
haimn when thev lea' mv schule hae nnco little to leam 
o the Bible." Having finished with Dame SLingan, 
TUomsui was next placed under the tutorship of Dominie 
(i'fphm, at Kellieston, who had the strongest belief that 
krfowMgf; could be imparted to a pupil throng any 
pari fif the body by means of physical appliance, as well 
nm by ciral instruction. 

(h^ij way aud another the education was completed, 
of, HM thn (;onunon phrase went, " the maister could gang 
Mtt<« fitrtlirr," and young Thomas, at his own request, was 
nftptituiuHul to a millwright in the neighbourhood. He 
»iow \Hiy;tLU cultivating the acquaintance of the Muses, 
himI Hii\»tmiUi(l his poetical productions, from time to 
ilMio, U> tho inH[>cction of his father, who was proud of 
liifet tit in, and gave what counsel and encouragement he 
ilioii^lit judicious. By-and-by he found opportunity of 
gttltiiig Kotnc* of bis effusions brought before the public 
noticH, through the medium of the local journals, which 
gri^atly Htitnulatcd his efforts to further success. After 
his apprenticeship was finished he resolved to push his 
own way in the world, and directed his steps to England, 
witli the sage counsel of Mr. Miller of Dabwinton to 
abandon all poetical aspirations. Here for a consider- 
able time he followed desultory employment in his trade, 
as we find him at Rotherfaam, King's Lynn, Wiltshire, 
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Cambridge, and DoTer, but at last he had the good 
fortune to become managing clerk in the estaUishment 
of Sir John Bennie, the celebrated ei^;ineer in London. 
After nine years' poetic dormancj, he woke up in the 
pages of the Scots Magazine^ to which he made frequent 
contributions, and whidi. at the request ot the Ettrick 
Shepherd, he aDowed to be inserted in '*The Forest 
MinstreL" He composed several songs which attained 
great popularity, but by fan the ma?t popular was ''The 
Hills o' Gallowa'." In sh<»i, it was the great scHig of 
the day, and as it is still chanted in the South we diaU 
insert it here: — 

" THE HILLS a GALLOWA'. 

" Amang the biriu sie blytbe and gaj, 

I met my Julia kameward gaum ; 
The UDties chiumtit on the spfray. 

The lammifiB lonpit on the lawn ; 
On ilka howm the sward was mawn. 

The braes wi* gowans boskit bra\ 
An' ^oamin*8 plaid o' gray was thrawo 

Oot owre the hills o' Gallowa . 

" Wi' mnsic wild the woodlands rang. 

An' fragrance wing'd alang the lea, 
As down we sat the flowers *">^"g. 

Upon the banks o' stately Dee^ 
My Jnlia's arms encircled me. 

An' saftly sUde the hours awa', 
TSl dawin coost a glimmerin' ee 

Upon the hills o' Gallowa'. 

" It isna owsen, sheep, an' kye. 
It isna goad, it isna ge^ty 
This lifted ee wad hae, qnoth I, 
The world's dmmlie gloom to cheer. 
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But gie to me my Jalia dear, 

Ye powers wha rowe this yerthen ba', 
An' O ! sae blythe thro' life I'll steer, 

Amang the hills o' Gallowa*. 

"When gloamin' dauners up the hill, 

An' our gademan ca's hame the yowes, 
Wi' her I'll trace the mossy rill 

That owre the muir meand'ring rowes; 
Or tint amang the scroggy knowes. 

My birken pipe Til sweetly blaw» 
An' sing the streams, the straths, and howes. 

The hills an' dales o' Gallowa'. 

" An' when auld Scotland's heathy hills, 

Her rural nymphs an' jovial swains. 
Her flow'ry wilds an' wimpliog rills, 

Awake nae mair my canty strains ; 
Whare friendship dwells an' freedom reigns, 

Whare heather blooms an' muircocks craw, 
O ! dig my grave, and hide my banes 

Amang the hills o' Gallowa'." 

This song was so thoroughly popular and appreciated 
that several authors got the credit of its composition. 
It was especially attributed to Burns, and appeared in 
an edition of his poetical works which was published by 
Orphoot at Edinburgh in 1820. The same honour was 
also accorded to the Ettrick Shepherd in the " Harp of 
Caledonia," edited by Mr. Struthers; but the real author 
was unknown. The Julia of the song was a Qalloway 
maiden with whom Cunningham was in love, and upon 
her death he wrote another, entitled "Julia's Grave," 
very beautiful and pathetic, which appeared in the 
Scots Magazine for 1807. That his aflFection for this 
young lady was deep-rooted and sincere is evident from 
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the {act that he made her the subject of several of his 
songs besides those noted above. Though he afterwards 
became the happy husband of a loving wife, yet the 
name of poor Julia Curtis was ever deeply impressed on 
his heart. 

He was extremely touchy on the merits of his com- 
positions, so that editors and he were frequently at 
variance. A writer in the Scottish Arfberican Journal 
of 7th September, 1871, says of him, " Mr. Cunningham 
was somewhat whimsical iu his tastes, and rash in his 
jadgments. He could not bear to hear any of his pro- 
ductions criticised, even by his most intimate friends, 
and considered professional criticism the most con- 
temptible and worthless of occupations. He made the 
acquaintance and corresponded with the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, but somehow a dryness arose between the two, 
and when Hogg visited London about forty years ago, 
there was a mutual desire to meet, but nothing could 
bring them together. Hogg sat in solitary dignity in 
London, and Cunningham, equally obstinate, iu South- 
wark, and who was to cross the Thames was the all- 
important question. The man of Nith invited him of 
Yarrow, and the man of Yarrow invited him of Nith, 
but neither of them would stir; and when a mutual 
friend interposed, he was repulsed in a style that made 
lum almost wish that both worthies were tumbled into 
the Thames, They never met." 

His literary taste extended to prose as well as poetry, 
Mid when the Edinburgh Magazine was started in 
1817, he contributed several interesting articles on 
Mcient and modern times, under the title of the 
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" Literary Legacy,"' but falling out wi 
withdrow. It was, liowever, in lyricr 
fitted to excel, had his extremely si 
allowed him to persevere; But it i 
superior genius is clogged with some I 
which impedes the flight to fame. ' 
of bis character waa greatly lameotli 
Allan. In a letter to the Ettrick] 
point he says, " My brother's ■ 
suq^rised me too. He bad a £air shl 
bad he cultivated his powers with c 
self fair-play, his fate would have 1 
he sees nature rather through a c 
with tbe tasteful eye of poetry, and B 
with the praise of those who love e 
things." In private life be was him 
wide circle of friends, and his bui 
regular, punctual, aud faithful He i 
the 28tb October, 1834. 

John, the third son, was also 1 
and evinced considerable talent for p 
in general, but he was prematurely i 
in hifi teens. 

Allan was the fourth i^on, but we sha| 
his name at present, as he is to engi 
whole attention afterwards. 

Peter Miller, the fifth and youngesti 
Dalawinton, in November, 1789, and 1 
at a school similar to those at which ] 
bad been taught. After passing throu| 
of medical study at tbe University | 
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■ WIS appointed Assistant-Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 
"In this capacity/' says an obituary notice of him in 
tiie Oentieman'a Magazine, June, 1864, " he saw service 
on the shores of Spain, where the great war was raging, 
•J^d en the lakes of America, where he- became the close 
frieixcl of the celebrated Clapperton. He also served 
^ some years in the Eastern Archipelago, and had 
•naple opportunities of observing the effect of tropical 
^^'i'^t^ates on the European constitution. Of this he 
P'^fited when, peace having arrived, he was thrown out 
OT "the regular line of duty, and would have been left to 
^^^tate on half-pay if he had not sought other employ- 
™^Xxt finom the Admiralty; in the course of which, to 
'^•^ the words of the Quarterly Review, he * made no 
*®^s than four voyages to New South Wales, as Surgeon- 
^I^rintendent of convict ships, in which was trans- 
ported upwards of six hundred convicts of both sexes, 
^'^om he saw landed at Sydney without the loss of a 
•^^%le individual — a fact of itself quite suflScient to 
^"t^sst his judgment and ability in the treatment and 
^^oaagement of a set of beings not easily kept in order.' 
'^imrterly Review, January, 1828. 
** The result of his observations during this period was 
®*^l)odied in his *Two Years in New South Wales,' 
"''"Ixieh was published in 1827, in 2 vols., post 8vo, and 
^'^pidly ran through three large editions. This work is 
"^th amusing and instructive, and although necessarily 
■^perseded by more recent works on tlie same ever- 
^^tending subject, is still frequently quoted, and some 
^^ituries hence will afford a noine of information and 
"P^ulation to the correspondents of the Sylvanns Urban 
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of the Antipodes. Mr. Cunningham added the pio^*^ 
arising from this work to his early savings in the nav;/^ 
and expended them in an attempt to open up a laq^^ 
tract of land, in what he then fondly regarded as hi^ 
adopted country. But the locality was perhaps btdlX 
chosen ; the seasons were certainly unpropitious, and h^ 
soon abandoned the struggle, as far as his own personal 
superintendence was concerned. His well-earned repa^ 
tation at the Admiralty, however, speedily procured hioi 
employment, and he served successively in the * Tyne.' 
18, on the South American Station, and in the *Aaia^ 
84, in the Mediterranean. In the course of these yean 
he published a volume of essays on ' Electricity and 
Magnetism,' and another on ' Irrigation as practised on 
the Eastern Shores of the Mediterranean.' He also 
contributed an account of a 'Visit to the Falkland 
Islands' to the AthencBwm, and was a frequent writer 
in other periodicals. He was a man of remarkable 
powers of observation, and of the most amiable and 
conciliatory disposition, aud, it is believed, passed 
through life without making a single enemy. His 
attachment to his brother Allan was particularly strong, 
and although death had separated them for more than 
twenty years, the name of that brother was among the 
last articulate sounds which passed his lips." He died 
at Greenwich on the 6th of March, 1864, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. 

Of the four daughters, one now survives (April, 1874), 
the sole representative of the family, with her dark eyes 
as lustrous, intelligent, and penetrating, as if she were 
only twenty instead of fourscore. 



^^H On ihe death of John CuDniDgham, bis widow 

^^^porMl with her family tu Dalswinton vitlage, where, 

^^Kougb the generous liberality of Mr. Miller, site was 

^^Bmnil & free house and a Broall field for a cow's 

^^■nre during her lifetime. This she did not long 

^^Hb)', however, for her daughter Mary, Mrs. Pagan at 

^^■riestaDes, kindly prevailed on her to remove from 

^^^pwinton and reside with herself, which she was 

H|m»lily the more easily induced to do from the cir- 

I (amstBnoe that she had not been well provided for at 

F W husbaDd's death. It will be seen afterwards how 

■'rectioDAte and mindful of his mother, in this respect, 

■L< her SOD Allan, till the day of his death. She was 

1 LitUe woman, with sharp black eyes, and retained her 

Eft?alti«a till the age of ninety, when she died. During 

her lifetime she was greatly respected, both on account 

of her own sterling qualities, and as being the mother 

4if Allan Cunningham. 

The following verses on the ancestral family are 
oocitrihutcd by a grand-nephew of Allan Cunningham, 
Mr. Anthony C. M'Btyde, artist, Edinburgh, who seems 
to inherit a portion of the genius of his great kinsman : — 

"THE CUNNINGHAMS OF CUNNINGHAM. 

" Tka CaaniDglUiiiii of CuaniDghaln, id good old dnys of J'ok, 
Vet* doughty biutiiu atoBt uid bold u ever drew claymore ; 
Vko (or t^eir King &□(! Country's ngbt in battle foremoit stood, 
&nd gsT« ta dye lull nuuiy a field the SiLueBacb's beat blood. 

"WttUa tlintr b^li it (eative baud, in many dsyi bmg^DB, 
Whe» fntty pawed tbe jett sod song, tbe usqaebae uid wina, 
Amid ibtit led reUinere, aa marry, free. Mid gay. 
Tha7 wwc UiB Uytbest ul the blytbe, none morrier van thu they. 
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" That Dighton Caniok'i rook-lxmndihore thewaniingbeaooii ImriMdy 
To drive the invader from hia throne the royal Bruce retomed — 
And Cunningham of Cunningham, like lion bold let looser 
Baahed gallantly acroBs the hilia to fight or die with Bruce ! 

" In Eilliecrankie's mountain pass they fought right gallantlie. 
In favour of King James'a cause, by the ride of brave Dundee— 
And many a well-contested field their valour did engage, 
No nobler name than Cunningham exists on history's page 1 

" And well, I wot, the lion heart survives those ' good old daja' — 
The patriotic spirit breathes in kinsman Allan's lays ; 
His ' Hame and it's hame,' and his ' Wee, wee German laird,' 
Shall live with Scotland's lyric fame while the Scottish taoga» m 
spared. 

*' O ! let us cherish proudly now their virtues manifold, 
And strive to emulate the deeds they did in days of old; 
For never shall we know again men of superior worth. 
Than the Cunninghams of Cunningham — none nobler lived on earth." 
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CHAPTER II. 

^^•'•A.^r CUNKDiOHAM'S BIBTH — MDrCATlOJS—AmMSmCED TO THE 
ICASOK TBADB— GKORGB DOUGLAS M 'GHIE — HTMOBOrS MKMORIAL 
¥0 MR. LBXY OF DALSWIKT09 — ^BUBXIXO OF CrjrsaXGHAM's 
I^XTTKBS — TEAR OF FRBXCH DCVASIOX — XTSTKBIOUS MA&KOO 
or THE HOUSES — DISOOVEEED TO BE A HOAX, ASTD BEWABD 
OFFERED — FIRST EFFORTS IK 80XG — MEETIXG WITH THE ETTRICK 
8HEFHEED ON QUEEySBERRT HILL — nSCIDEXT AT ALTRITE — 
XKAVELS ON FOOT TO EDINBURGH TO SEE SIR WALTER SCOTT 
ATTENDS THE FUNERAL OF BURNS. 

-^^LTiAN Cunningham was bom in a cottage near Black- 

''^ood House, on the banks of the Nith, in the parish of 

K.eir, Dumfriesshire, on the 7th of December, 1784. 

^^e cottage has long since disappeared, and its site is 

^o^ covered with a gigantic yew, but he who there first 

"^carne a citizen of the world cannot be forgotten. He 

^^ but a child, scarcely two years old, when the family 

^inoved from Blackwood to Dalswinton; and, conse- 

<iuently, he always looked upon Kirkmahoe very much 

^ his native parish — where his oldest memories took 

^^ir rise, his boyish days were spent, his youthful 

^^sociations formed — where his education was acquired, 

*^d his apprenticeship served — where his poetic fancy 

™^ burst into song, and the flame of love first kindled 

^ his breast These, and such as these, constitute 

uome, and make the place where they were experienced 

^^ Bcene of our nativity, though it may not be strictly 

*^d literally the true place of our birth. So folt Allan 

B 
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Cunningham when, in after years, and tax away, he 

sang — 

'* Dakwinton hill, Dalswinton hdm. 
And Nith, thou gentle river, 
BiBe in my heart, flow in my aoiil. 
And dwell with me for ever ! " 

Allan, like the elder members of the ftonily, was also 
trained at a Dame's school, which was of the umiat 
order, and conducted in the village of Quarrelwood by 
a Mrs. Gray. These schools were not only useful but 
absolutely necessary in their day, as parochial schods 
were " few and far between," but they were not by any 
means of a high educational character. This, indeed 
was not required. Ability to spell one's way threap 
the Bible was considered all that was necessaiy, and 
when this was attained, the pupil was sent oat to 
country service, to herd the cows, or nurse the diildrei^ 
till age and strength fitted for higher and weightier j 
duties. Writing was not considered essential, as few 
parents could "read write," and letter postage wai 
entirely beyond reach. The Bible was the grand *^1iwnM 
and when a scholar was ''once through the BiUe^" hii 
education was finished, and he was removed. 

At the age of eleven, or rather before he had attained 
that period, Allan was taken from school, and put under 
the care of his brother James, resident in Dalswinton 
village, to learn the trade of a stone-mason, while his 
physical frame, as may well be imagined, was yet 
scarcely strong enough for handling the mallet and the 
chisel with anything like effect However, in his 
the maxim was true, " Learn young, learn fiur," as 
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.ndiwurk i^ierwards proved; and though his education 
i*; Kftdly curtailed as regarded both quantity and 
^•jftlity, yet his insatiable thirst for knowledge induced 
bm Id great measure to beoonie his own instructor. At 
this time he knew notliing of English grammar, which 
mm aftorwardfl to be so necessaiy in his connection with 
Etnmturc and tiie press; but he supplied the defect by 
primtn stady, while experience in reading and writing 
bfOQgfat him into the art of what was required for 
vmel ooniposition. 

Id the evenings, after the labours of the day were 
urer, ss well as at the mid-^lay hour, he read with 
iviifity every book within his reach, listened eagerly to 
-veij snatch of old ballad he beard sung, treasiu-ed up 
't^y rtory told — his own imagination amply supplying 
inj onuaion in the narrative, or any faihirc in the 
of the narrator. As he got into the middle of 
B he began to manifest somewhat of a roving 
m when the stars came out and the moon arose. 
At ktms, tryEt«£, rockingfi, foys, bridaleens, weddings, 
sad such like merry-makings, be was always an invited 
gamtt, and was sure to be present, for the fun and frolic 
they afforded, as well as for the opportunity of hearing 
!:Hed Bomt-old Beotliah ditty,or narrated some tradition 
:[ the feudal limes. But besides this, he was suspected, 
.Jong with some of his companions, of occasionally play- 
jg pcanlcs at the farm-houses in the neighbourhood, to 
-ic uwoyance of the inmates, though it was never 
Lmnm to their injury either in property or person. 
Tet, htnroTur bold or venturesome in his frolic, he 
ahnjr* mooBgcd to escape detection. 
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His chief companion in these days was C 
Douglas M^Ghie, a youth about his own age, tl 
of a weaver in Quarrelwood, and engaged in the 
occupation as his father. It is necessary to notic 
here, from the future reference we shall have occsu 
make to him in his correspondence with Allan Cui 
ham during the greater portion of his life. 1 
had very considerable talent, but his educatio 
limited and imperfect, though it was afterward 
proved, and it was thought by many in the plao 
had circumstances permitted, he would have beei 
than an equal to his friend Allan, but he early in 
himself in the cares of matrimony, and so there > 
end to all literary aspirations. He was full of hi 
and was always in request when public, soc: 
charitable petitions were to be drawn up. Besides 
considered qualified for the composition of the doci 
he wrote a beautiful hand, which was an add 
inducement to apply for his service. As a specii 
his ability in this way we append the following, pre 
that the inhabitants of Quarrelwood had long pL 
constituted it a burgh, and appointed Magistrates 
Town Council: — 

" To James M'Alpine Leny, Esquire of Dalswinton. 

"The Petition of the Magistrates, Town C 
and Freeholders of the Burgh of Quarreh 

" Humbly Showeth, 

*' That your Memorialists cannot contemplate witho 
ii^gs of just indignation, the reckless manner in whi 
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Mao, lie the Destroying Angel, has torn down and erased 
ImnaoLt fcbrics of Gotliic and Grecian architecture which 
fcr u'me immemorial have been the boast and pride of the 
Snyi: evm the OoDege, which has sent forth men whose 
■•*» will flourish to immortality on the page of their 
•lOliTj history, has been swept away by this ruthless 
■'■in' of a Burgh's rights; hence your Memorialists may, 
^ pflst propriety, be compared to the ancient Jews 
nT«r the rains of Jerusalem. Much, however, 
doing* are to be regretted, we beg leave to call 
Homut's attention to that which more immediately 

the preaerration of human life. 
lonr Memorialiiits have long viewed with pride a 
it Ash tree everhongijig one of the principal 
tnd thoronghfiires of this ancient and venerable Burgh, 
for stately grandeur and symmetry, might rival the 
CedarH of Lebanon, Your Memoriulists have lately 
with unfeigned regret, the ravages which time and 
17 nBgry storms it has encountered have made on its 
ind elemted txiink, being literary split into halves, and 
threatens its total annihilation. Had the fiinds 
Bm^ h permitted, your Memorialists would have em~ 
Daniel Hauler, or some modem Archimedes, to have 
it by hoop or screw; but since the Free Chui-ch 
■a HJieil a great proportion of the ratepayerft the 
of tbe Bu^h have rapidly declined, 
r Uomorialists, havuig carefully examined their 
r, iad tJiat it gives them no right or control over tbe 
tintlMr, although standing within the boundaiiea of I 
Tour Memorialists, tlierefore, humbly solicit 
If Quonr will either cause tbe tree in question to be 
down, or otherwise secured, aa to your Honour shall 
ao that the lives and property of Her Majesty's lieg« 
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subjectB may in future not be thereby endangered, ai 
MemorialiBtSy as in duty bound, 

" Shall ever pray. 



" Geo. Doug. M'Ghiis, 

''Burgh Chambe] 

"Council Chambers, April, 1844." 

The application of the terms Oothic and G 
architecture to the hovels of Quarrelwood is bui 
in the extreme. So also his appellation of College 
Dame's School But M'Ghie was something moi 
humorous. For withering satire he had scarcely an 
and in his capacity of Inspector for the Poor, ar 
which he had long held until incapacitated by 
firmities of old age, his official correspondence mui 
excited the risibility of the Board of Supervision, 
as troubled the serenity of his brother Inspector 
his retirement from the Inspectorship he was 
tained at a public dinner in the parish, as a m 
esteem, and in recognition of the valuable serv 
had performed in his official capacity, as well as i 
measurer in the district. In returning thanks 
toast of his health, he very modestly said, in h 
humorous and graphic way, — 

"Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I pi-esume tl 
most of you are aware that nature never designed 
a rhetorician, but still this deprivation has peculiar 
tages, for where little is given, little can be expec 
feel myself much in the predicament of Sir John 1 
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".on tbe mommg preceding the b&ttle of Shrewabtuy, 

« »iiW it was bcltiiiie Bad all well. I am under the 

iiil*ti<ui tif miiid, but from a very different cause. 

D, vhom 8hakes}>eiu'e represents aa no hero, wu 

ic of personal diitiger, while mine is from a moral 

n of my unfitness to express the deep Henae of 

I I feel for the unlooked-for, and, I may add, 

I Wotimony of your kindness. Prom the very 

ig uic) enlogiatic manner in which oui' Rev. Chairman 

Id pleased to introduce my health, I am beginuing to 

en doubts of my own identity, 08 he has given me 

Bl br much to which I never considered myself to have 

otest claim. In the discharge of my duties as 

r I &iu conscious of many shartcomings, but I have 

t good fortune to be favoured with an intelligent 

I what is of primary importance, on intelligent 

t, always reftdy to aid me with their counsel and 

« of dilGculty. It is certainly very flattering 

of an old man, verging on the confines of 

m itMgB of existemce, to be considered de^rving of such 

ik of your osteem, tho remembrance of which may well 

» (smainiDg [>eriod of life" 



id It Quairelwood in 1808, at the age of eighty-four, 

Ik few weeks before Ins demise he burned upwards 

Ikaodred of Allaa CiiuDiDghom's letters, estcndiug 

k period of many years, l>ecause a promise tliat he 

I) had beeu exacted by the writer. No per- 

I of oiira could prevent the holocaust. " I 

1 Allan that I would do sol" be said, and he 

e first few years of the present century tlie 
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Sicth of Sccduid was in a coDtmiial state of ferment 
ac'i aLinn. frc'Ci die report? evenr now and again arriv- 
inz of a cLrEasened invasion bj Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The inhabitants of Kirtmah«De« like others within easy 
reach of the Solwaj. were alwavs in dread, night and day, 
of being in the Lmds of the French without a moment's 
n*3cioe. When the alarm wa» at its hei^t, it was found 
one morning that every dwelling was marked with a 
myr:erioas number, indicating too certainly that the 
foe had secretly landed, and had sent forth their 
emissaries to make preparations for a sudden attack. 
Xeighbour nn to neighbour in the greatest consternation, 
but only to rjid that the one was as bad as the other. 
Every door was marked, and that must mean something, 
and therefore a watch must be set to prevent being 
taken by siirprise. So all set to watching, every man 
his own house, with the arrangement, that, in the event 
of anything happening to one. the alarm should at once 
be given, that all might run to the rescue. The sun 
slowlv ascended the >kv, slowlv crossed the meridian, 
slowly descended to the west, and darkness gathered 
around, while the sentinels faithfully stood at their 
posts. They vifiTc relieved by another guard during the 
night, and when the morning came, all being safety and 
peace, it was at once surmised that a cruel hoax had 
been play^vl upon the parish. This was speedily con- 
finned, and great was the indignation shown, but who 
hfu] pcrpotrntfd the deed no one could tell, no one was 
Ruspecicd at the tiino, but afterwarda 

One farmer— Thomas Haining of Townhead — a very 
worthy and Qod-fcaring man, felt his spirit greatly 





1 him at what he considered a most cruel, 
R and unholy deed; and loudly declared that if 
I discover the perpetrators, as it must have 
a than one, he would assuredly bring them 
Id the course of the week a placard was 
1 up ia various parts of the parish to the 



i some penon or persons unknown, with no 

J beforo tbeir eyes, have been guilty of wantonly, 

mly, and profanely imitating David's numbering of 

», and the marking of the dwellings of tho lBraelit«8 

i of their departure from Egypt, to the great 

le and trepidation of the inhabitants of this parish, 

"i of £50 is hereby offered for such information aa 

id to the conviction of the offender or ofiendere, as 

—Apply to Thomas Haining, Townhend, marked 



le ofienders were never discovered, but soon unj- 
ll nvpicioD pointed only in one direction. What 
« thu mystery at first was, that during the same 
U the houses in the Kirklands of Tinwald were 
d in a similar way. Without any expectation of 
; the reward, we now give the information 
i though it may be rather late. Tho "perpe- 
,' hoUi of the house numbering and the placard, 
"Allan Cunningham and George Douglas M'Ghie. 
I ^ xcrcl was told us by M'Ghie a short time before 
* ittti), when he said he had never told it before. 
-tlefplj sympathize with these fear-stricken inhabit- 
■■'■'"f Kirkmahoe, who fancied themselves doomed to 
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destruction on that wofiil morning, but we are not qui 
prepared to say what sentence should have been paaK 
in the event of discovery, upon the delinquents 
Cunningham and M'Ghie. 

The term of Allan's apprenticeship has expired, ai 
he is now a journeyman mason, and to a certain^extei 
therefore, his own master, that is, he is firee to chooi 
his own master; but the literary aspiration is growii 
with his growth, and strengthening with his stiengt 
while the poetic afflatus has abready kindled into sod., 
His efiFusions found the best of all circulating medinm 
in being chanted by the peasantry at their weddin| 
parties and other merry-makings, and strangers preaei 
wished to hear them repeated, so that they might can 
them into their own district. Many amusing attemp 
were made by the buxom damsels to transfer them 
writing for the benefit of their friends, but the genei 
method adopted was to have two or three encores 
which they could be impressed upon the memory. I^ 
not to be wondered at that in these ballad single 
under difficulties varieties should occur, according to ^ 
ability of the fair songstress to tax her memory arig 
These liltings, however, had become pretty wid 
diffused, though they had not yet received the digi* 
or the assistance of print. 

Allan had an ardent desire to meet with the EttT 
Shepherd, of whose poetic abilities he had heard 
much; and as they both belonged to nearly the s^ 
class of peasantry, and had also been imperfe^ 
educated, be was the more anxious to have a meeti 
The Shepherd had now come within ordinary reach 
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being engaged wil.h Mr. Kurknoss of Mitch elslacks, 
pirisb of Closeburri, and lie resolved to embrace 

oppDitimity lest he should never have another so 
The distaocG, however, from Dalawintou to 

itJidacks was by no means incon^derablc. The 

itnl himself describes the tiist meeting with eojoy- 
lUe )piAo. It tuok place one summer day on the side 
rf Qi»t'.Q»l>crry Hill, where he was tending his master's 
49t[i, and cultivating his muse in the leisure time. 
Here liu titul erected n hut of the smallest dimensions. 
i> dbltur him from the weather, and take Ids meak in 
« dontiy days. To get inside he had to crawl on 
Wdfi and knees, and this effected, the roof was so low 
liat it woidd only allow him to sit upright, not at all to 
fflui Within was a bench of rushes which ser\'ed the 
i"ibie |tiirpase of seat and bed, and just the length of 
karaelf. on which he coidd recline at ease when the 
inp were ail right. So one day, to his great surprise, 
W a* two men aj>cending the hill towards him, who. 
'"n thijir gait, he at once knew were not shepherds, 
"J lie was at a loss to conceive who could stumble into 
*ii &u out-of-the-way place. His dog Hector saluted 
^ iu his usual hostile manner, and he himself would 
I'sili rrtihi r have avoided tbem, as he was not in dress 
^ !■-!.. - Htnuigers, being bare-legged and bare-footed, 
•'lijia I Mill iu tatters. 

"I Aw by their way of walking," he says, " they were 
**< kiupherds, and could not conceive what the men 

teeking there, where tliere was no path nor aim 
any human habitation. However. I stood 
about me till they came up, always ordering my 
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old dog Hector to silence in an authoritative styl 
being the only servant I had to attend to my on 
The men approached me rather in a breathless st 
from climbing the hilL The one was a tall thin n 
of fairish complexion and pleasant intelligent featur 
seemingly approaching to forty; and the other a dai 
ungainly youth of about eighteen, with a buirdly frami 
for his age, and strongly m&rkcd features-r-the vei; 
model of Burns, and exactly such a man. Had thej 
been of the same age, it would not have been easy to 
distinguish the one from the other. 

''The eldest came up and addressed me fiankl]r» 
asking mc if I was Mr. Harkness' shepherd, and if my 
name was James Hogg? To both of which queries I 
answered cautiously in the affirmative. . . . Th^ 
younger stood at a respectful distance, as if I had beeai- 
the Duke of Queensberry, instead of a ragged servan' 
lad herding sheep. The other seized my hand 
said, 'Well, then, Sir, I am glad to see you. 
is not a man in Scotland whose hand I am proud^^ 
to hold; 

*'I could not say a single word in answer to tb^^ 
address; but when he called me Sir, I looked down 0^ 
my bare feet and mgged coat, to remind the man who^ 
he was addressing. But he continued: 'My name i^ 
James Cunningham, a name unknown to you, thougf^ 
yours is not entirely so to me; and this is my younge^ 
brother Allan, the greatest admirer that you have oi^ 
earth, and himself a young aspiring poet of some promise^ 
You will be so kind as to excuse this intrusion of ours 
on your solitude, for, in truth, I could get no peace 
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' or day with AlLaD till I consented to come 

stepped down the hill to where Allan 

1 then stood, with bis weather-beaten cheek 

RJ me. and, seizing his hard, brawny hand, I gave it 

y shake, saying something as kind as I was able, 

Ku the Hame time, I am sure as stupid as it possibly 

nbe. From that moment we were friends, for Allan 

e of the proverbial Scottish caution about him; 

m ill heart together, without rescr\'e either of expres- 

poraaoner: you at once see the unaffected benevo- 

^ warmth of feeliug, and firm independence of a 

^wudous of his own rectitude and mental energies. 

g as he vuA, 1 had heard of his name, although 

Pll}, lod, 1 think, seen one or two of bis juvenile 



« liUniooQ was spent cheerfully within the hut, 

IBto Ttsitors freely partaking of the Shepherd's 

i uul sweet milk, while they in turn treated him 

nething they bad brought with them, which was 

BUik. Allan repeated many of his songs and ballads, 

|l>«inl many in return. "Thus began," says Hogg, 

■that bothy in the wUderness, a friendship and a 

1 Attachment between two aspiring Scottish 

I, over which the shadow of a cloud has never 

From tliat day fonvard I failed not to 

IDn ray aoiiiaintance with the Cunninghams. I 

i tbem several times at Dalswinton, and never 

opportunity of meeting with Allan when it 

I ny power to do bo. I was astonished at the 

! of his fancy. It was boundless; but it 
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VIA the hixiUT of a lidi gaiden OTeznm with nmpiBt 
weedsL** The lemembnnce of this meeting was leCored 
to by Cmmingham twenty yean afterward^ in LondoUi 
on a renewal of conespondenoe with the Shepherd, as 
we shall afterwaids see, since it was a day never to be 
forgotten on either side^ 

An intense and lasting friendship henceforth sobsisted 
between James Hogg and James Conningham, wfakk 
was greatly strengthened by the various visits of ihB 
form^ to Dalswiuton, to which reference has beefi 
made. So much so. indeed, that the Shepherd and hi0 
wife, Maggie Philip, were desirous of adopting as their 
own child, one of Cunningham's daughters, Jane (Mr0- 
M'Birde), a sprightly girl some nine years of age. She 
lived with them for three years at Altxive, and had- 
many opportunities of observing the character of ite 
Bard of Eilnieny. There she had the proud satisfactioii 
of being introduced to Sir Walter Scott, as the "niece 
of Allan Eiunikem.'* He would take her hand tenderly 
into his, pat her on the head, and look with his soft 
loving gray eyes into hers, asking some kind question. 
She said "he was just a douce, plain, hamely-spoken 
country gentleman." An incident in connection with 
one of Sir Walter s visits to Altrive, while she was there, 
is not known, but is worth relating. The Shepherd had 
a greyhoimd which he sarcastically named " Claverse," 
after the hero of Scott and Aytoun's love. Hogg^s 
servant lassie, a little maid of all work, and, perhaps, for 
a girl, not over well-fed, had been making black pud- 
dings in the kitchen. While Sir Walter and Hogg 
were seated at the psurlour window, their attention was 
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ily arrest»l by the appearance of Uary the servant, 
C like the chief witch in " Tara o' Shanter," to 
t & podding which she aUeged the dog bad Btolen. 
Wter laugiied heartily, and slyly insinuated that 
i pi»r " Clavcrse," like his great namesake, got 
It for crimes which he perhaps did not deserve. 
; Alhm's admiration of poetic genius was en- 
C and could scarcely be restrained within 
lie bounds. He had the strongest desire to see 
Id tue those who in this respect had acquired 
A» an iostaoce of this, in addition to the above, 
ke ffiBntioned the following incident: — When Sir 
r Scott's "Lay of the Last Minstrel" was published, 
pnduKed a copy at 24s., out of his scanty earniugs, 
1 lie committcMl to memory, and when " Mannion " 
■cd. in the height of his ecstasy, he started off on 
6ttn Dalswtnton to Edinburgh, that he might 
» ««iilthy glimpse of the author. He kept pacing 
"» iffirn oppoeitc Soott's house in North Castle 
kwhen an adjoining lady tenant from Dumfries 
him and invited him in. There be stood for 
■'•ra at lust liis curiosity was gratified by a 
™* great author on returning home from the 
Allan immediately thereafter de- 
foot for Dalswinton. 
ice of his poetic enthusiasm for genius 
'ce to the burial of Bums. He was then 
'tice Under his brother James, and both were 
"• Dumfries at the time Bums returned from 
■Well Worse than when he left for it. All saw 
Vnd the poet knew that himself. On the 
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third day after his return his spirit passed away to the 
*'land of the leaL" Allan took a position in the fimeial 
procession, and walked with head uncovered all the way 
to the church-yard. He remarked afterwards to one d 
his sisters, that while he saw some shedding tears as the 
mournful cortege moved along, there were not so many 
as should have been. This was his estimation of the 
great departed. It could not arise from personal friend- 
ship or much intercourse, for although the two residences 
were almost opposite each other, Sandbed and Ellisland, 
yet the river Nith flowed between, and there was no 
convenient way of access between the two. Besides, 
Bums was only three years in Ellisland, and when he 
left, Allan Cunningham was only seven years old At 
the time of tlie funeral he was consequently only twelve. 
So that, as wc have said, Allan's enthusiasm arose not 
from personal friendship, but from admiration of the 
poet's genius. 

At the same time, there was personal knowledge of 
the poet, if not personal intimacy, at such an early 
age, for Bums and John Cunningham, Allan's father, 
were on the most friendly terms as neighbours. It wa& 
at John Cunningham's table, in the farm-house of 
Sandbed, that Burns first recited his glorious epic, " Tarn 
o' Shanter," while one of his best future biographers 
stood in the ingle-neuk, listening with eager and 
sympathetic interest to the eloquence with which it 
rolled forth from the lips of its great author. 
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1> a letter to his pariBh miniBter, the Bev. Mr. Wight- 
loaa, Allan givea an account of the way in whi^ 
tie qjcnda his leisure time, and requeBts advice as to the 
bert ooanner of impToving his intellect, and raisiag his 
pntioD in the world. He is now in his twenty-second 
ytaz, a joomeTman mason, but with a strong deure for 
htemj distinction in the aunsls of his country, although 
ttu path l>efore him seems nigged, and the atmosphere 
- *'Wind him hazj in the extreme : — 

•'Ddawiubm Villiga, llth April, 1800. 
"Bereraod Sir, — Aocording to promise, I have sent you 
«U^s edition of 'Collini^ (^7r and Cmuunghaia's Poems,' 
wd I am well assoied they will giveyou in reading them 
the Mme dc^pee of utisfiuidon and pleasnre whicb the; gave 
to me. I would hare been happy to hare seen you at tbe 
Bnnas OD purpose to couTeise about some important and 
Undable matters — porticnlarly to get your a^lvice concerning 
Diy future course of life — to direct my reading, itc, for I am 
in a manner entirely loft to my own inctinatious in jmrsuit 
of what we t«nn happiness, and I may go wrong. I shall 
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be directed entirely by you in everything that tends to m 
welfare and improyement, for I am not above nor hnkr 
advice. I shall give you some idea of what I make of tiic 
when among my hands that you may form in your mia 
what kind of being I am. My daily labour, I may w^ 
consumes it all, except what is allotted for sleep, and tfa 
short intervals for meals, and considerable portions of tfafli 
are dedicated to reading any entertaining book, provided i 
says nothing against our religion. Such I carefully avoU 
Poetry especially gives me most delight — ^Young, MiHoii 
Thomson, and Pope, please me best 

" Social converse with my fellow-creatures I never avoid ofl 
any rational subject that improves the mind, and sweeteoflil^ 
bitters of life, of which, though yoimg, I have had my daK 
Sometimes I write a few lines on any pleasing subject to 
strikes my fancy. I have even attempted poetry, but morf; 
failed. After public worship is over on the Sabbath, J^ 
may find me reading in some sequestered spot, far from * 
usual haunts of bustling mankind, where I retire by mj^ 
to be more at liberty in my reflections and contemplation 
upon the works and goodness of Him who made ma I ' 
for the most part cheerful, except when musing upon, 
reading some affecting book. After returning thanks 
€k>d for my preservation, I retire to the embraces of slcH 
and rise with a cheerful mind, judging it part of my tribe: 
to my Maker. An honest and cheerful heart is almost 
my stock I fervently adhere to truth, and, to close alL 
have an independent mind. 

" These, sir, are the outlines of my way of life as near 
I can draw them. Now, to be candid with you, I wish 
have your advice concerning books which are most prop 
to peruse; how to use my time, and in short, whatever jT 
deem useful to me in life. If you would be so good as 
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4irect my small share of abilities to flow in their proper 

channel, I would esteem it the greatest favour your goodness 

could bestow. I am certainly much in want of education. 

I was taken from school and put to learn my trade at eleven 

JMis of age, and I really begin to feel the want of it much. 

So^^ish granmiar I never learned — indeed it was not in use 

in the school I was at. I have spoken of the Library to 

Kreral of my acquaintances here, and they will become 

nembers of it as soon as it is instituted. I spoke with all 

^ doquence I was master of in its favour. — I ever am, 

w^crend and worthy sir, your devoted servant, while 

" Allan Cunningham. 
"ler. John Wightman, 
"Manse of Kirkmahoe." 

Now, passing over the immature style of this letter, 

I ^Mch, all things considered, is rather to be admired 

I ^an faulted, it is valuable as giving a glimpse of the 

■ iter's inner life at this time, as well as an outline of 

the manner in which his leisure hours were spent. It 

^^ just such a production as gratified the heart of the 

'"'^Qister, and he was not long in replying to his young 

Parishioner. He might have said, "Go on as you are 

^ing, and you will prosper, your conduct is commend- 

**>le ;" but a request had been made, and therefore he 

^te as follows: — 

" Kirkmahoe Manse, 20th April, 1806. 

"My dear Allan, — I return you your two volumes, 
^th many thanks. These poems have long been great 
^▼OQiites of mine. The picture you have drawn of yourself 
^ your letter to me is exceedingly interesting. I wish you 
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to have a happy journey thnragh life — a smooth road and > 
serene sky. We must, however, lay our aooonnt with * 
chequered scene. The wisest and best of Beings has seeD 
this to be most condudve to our true interestB. I a{^^ 
of your reading poetry. Goldsmith, in his ' Deserted Village 
says something very fine on the subject of poetry — 

* And thou, sweet poetry, thoa loveUest maid. 
The first to fly when aenimal joys invade.' 

The reading of poetry should be mingled with oth^ pursaitS' 
It is a liberal recreation, but should not be a business. It ^ 
said to be apt to foster, in el^ant and ingenuous mindSy ^ 
romantic delicacy, and a morbid sensibility inconsistent with 
the sober and industrious pursuit of the useful arts 9Xid 
professions. This can be the effect only of an excessive 
fondness for the creations of fancy; but I think tbcre 
is not much reason to fear this excess in one who ^ 
so much confined, and so properly, to the duties of ^ 
employment as you are. You would do well to v^B^ 
books of pi*actical science, and history, and travel, wbi^ 
will guard you effectually against any danger of lovi^S 
poetry too much. 

" Such books as the following may be worth your pero^^ 
as they may fall in your way, or as you may find it c^^ 
venient to purchase them: Dr. Robertson's 'History 
Scotland;' Hume's * History of England,' with one of i>^^ 
continuations; Dr. Henry's * History of Great BritaiX^^^ 
some of the best tola's in Great Britain, or different parts ^ 
it; the travels or tours of Moore, Cox, Swinboume, Brydo^ 
in Sicily and Malta, Niebhur in Asia, Vaillant and Sparrm^^ 
in Africa; Captain Cook's and Anson's voyages, <kc., &C- 
and I shall mention a book or two in di\dnity : * Evidence 
of Cbristiiuiity,' by Dr. Porteous, Bishop of London, by D^" 
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r ilwrdeen, ftnd by Mr. Addisou; Dr. S. Clarke's 
iiarjf and Parsphrase on the Four Gospels,' with 
i"?!"'* continuation through the New Testament; or, the 
IfKipwitor* of the pioas and amiable Dr. Doddridge; 
•bome'd ' Survey of Christiamty,' and his other works; 
TDOM of Blair, Walker, Seed, and Sherlock. These, 
ir air, ar« a few of the books which you may read at 
Ukvn, and stiU be steady and unremitting in attention 
t pro&dsion. It is a weil-balanced rather than a woll- 
amd which bids &ireat to be happy. Never lose 
rf your religion. This is the grand recipe for 



let (oak bodenecl, and strive toilo thrir best; 
Km mail's reqniied : .let Heaven mske ant the rest.' 

you preserve your independent mind, consider 
tlut Htubbomness has no right to the title of inde- 
X. I nm wivineed your mind is not of that 
tr. That nide and savage independence which does 
tsA to the mutual subserviency of the branches of 
■odety, b apt to meet, in an evil hour, with a nide 
brenk it, and niin follows. Mingle with your 
■ Dtmtemporaries and Mends, and convince them that 
y be ckeeifu], and yet ' unspotted from the world." I 
'^ to give you my best advice at any time, and am, 
<U^ yours tndy, 

"Joan WlOHTMAN. 



j.AIlai f^unxunghaEQ. 



1 fblliiving week AUaa sent the minister another 
wdoting a poem whicb he had just composed : — 
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''DalBwinton Village, 27tii April, U 

"Reverend Sir, — ^Yon will no doubt think me impert 
in writing to you again, but you must forgive ma 
fine ideas on the pleasures of solitude, on the Sabbai 
20th April, so charmed me, that whenever an opporti 
offered itself, I determined to write thanking you fi 
many useful hints on life and the sweets of retiremeni 
But your letter arriving, for which I sincerely thank 
overthrew my resolutions entirely. I instantly resolve 
show my love of solitude, of nature, and of virtue, in a 
of rhyming, prosaical poetry. It but poorly expresses 
ideas, but it is sincere enough : — 

"THE NITH. 

• 

" Nith, sacred Nith, beside your hermit stream. 
Your rocks and foliage bright with summer's beam, 
How do I love to walk and raving muse 
Upon the balmy fragrance Heaven bestows ! 
How dear unto my mind your foaming pride, 
Where spreading hazels drink your blushing tide ! 
How sweet the morning mist that wraps your woods-^ 
How pure the orient sun that gilds your floods ! 
Wild in his beams your sportive tenants stray. 
And show their gold-tinged sides in wanton play. 
Sweet to the smell your honey-suckled trees. 
That fling their dew-dipt odours on the breeze ; 
Mild blooms your primrose on th^ shelving rocks. 
And sweet the hawthorn shakes her dewy locks. 
Like beauty is the dew on yonder thorn, 
That as a meteor vanishes in mom. 
Your beeches high their lofty heads uprear 
Unto the heaven, and threat the middle sphere ; 
The scented birks bend too their tressy locks. 
And form cool arbours o'er the moss-girt rocks. 
The woodbine anxious clasps the cavern's brows, 
VHiere rustic heaven-taught genius loves to muse. 
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OlinrUe miud ii Grail in nature's lieldB ! 

Whilrirtnoiis peace tbui to the boaom yields! 

Otm wolcoloe to my bouI ye groves, 

Tt nuby foantains, and ye green alcoves t 

V< trnuit ^na, ye haunts of peaceCiil rait, 

Tfail loathe tbe loiil, luid aalm the tortured breoit ; 

Yd tiMb the raelting pusiooi how to move, 

And clurm the httrt ot man to heavenly Lore, 

" Blul Kilitude, liy kindred nature given, 
Aniilit thy peaceful walks I've talked vith heaven ! 
flot oh t too few, oIm l its BWeetnesB feci — 
Mu'i giddy braiu in maddeniag tumult reel -, 
Kb •ftol rnu^-caaed in ignoraace and whim, 
RmI* wildly aa, (ud reawia swells the stream i 
nil hie ho prizes as if life were given, 
To laell his piide, and shake him off from hMven. 
His lin(«a-erected face is given in vain — 
H* lings his reason 'ueath the bestial train ; 
!■ life's diep mire, in search of gold he plies, 
Be grwps the shadowy phantom fast and dies ; 
■U> ii the fooligh man's unthinking end, 
<*ithtoo much vanity to think and mend; 
"'th loo much wisdom U> do aught amiss — 
■M> luppy for to taste of happinfflS -, 
Too Will informed for to inform bis mind. 
*Bd hw guidi-sighted for to see he's blind. 

" 0, wliat's tha source of pridof ul thonghts^nd vain ! 
^ Kll-itrack roToriB* of a vacant brain, 
^"hx oto we boost of, [or vain thongbts to swellT 
"• giMp « heaven and plunge ourselves in hell 1 
^ wk yon graves where oar great forbeaj* lie— 
vWW to your kindred dust,' they all reply, 
l** lo yon blarted oak, low in the vale, 
I" BMns-growii trunk, gray, whistUng to thogalei 
Ik msgy arms reached wide, its top touched bcAven ; 
^ bilked roots into earth's centre driven ; 
Ih btttge green embalmed the dawning mild. 
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Wild flowers and shmbs beneath its fragnmoe smiled ; 
But lightning came, and scattered it aroond. 
And strewed its blushing honours on the groiind. 

** And so is man, tall as an oak he shows — 
Pure vernal odours from his foliage flows ; 
Vain in his strength, he mocks the lowly thorn. 
And opens wide his giant arms in scorn. 
He shakes the neighbouring woodlands at his nod. 
And grasps the echoing winds, atrial load ; 
But death in form of thunder cleaves his pride, 
And wideim^s ruin hnrle on eveiy side : 
The brambles, wild-insulting, o'er him grow. 
And nameless streams deep-eddying o'er him flow. 

** This is ambition's end, this folly's fall. 
Thus certain vengeance overwhelms them all ; 
Thus they stand trembling on the brink of death. 
And shudder at eternity beneath. 
O dreadful chance ! but no dread chance to those. 
Whose mind with virtue and religion glows. 
Let tyrants threaten, boreas temx)e8t8 howl. 
And nature tremble, 'twill not shake their soul : 
Death, gloomy death, to them no terror seems. 
Their nature sinks in paradisian dreams. 

**Thus, my soul, pursue fsSr virtue's road. 
Keep peace with honour, and revere your God; 
And though in life's rough ocean luckless starr'd, 
We read that * virtue is its own reward.' " 

" You are in the light with respect to poetry. Read- 
it too much and nothing else certainly softens the mind; 
I have a very good collection of other books which I rea^ 
times. At another time I will give you a list of tb- 
I shall avail myself of your courteous oflfer of ad^ 
without reserve, and you may often expect to hear 6* 
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» iJiti Leswl — I ever am your obedient und obliged 

" Allan Cunningham. 
*t Jniui WigfatmHi, 
"KiliiiMlioe Maiu&" 

e discmr^ alluded to ftbove, contaiaing the "fine 
on the pleasures of solitude," was an exposition of 

Ttcntv-tliird Psalm, iii which the minister, liimself 
gave a graphic description of the scenery tliat 

King of Israel eaw around him, while tending his 
't flocks on the hilla and in the solitudes of 



we have seen, by the genial counten- 

■nd SBge advice of his parish minister, who was 

Ifewlowedwith the spirit of poetrj-, and publiahed 

■dmtrnble pieces anonymously, Cunningham now 

to give rapid flight to his muse, and to look for a 

d through which he might try his poetic strength, 

'tempt his nc-w-fledged offspring to the skies." 

Uniea, at kirns, and weddings, and other merry- 

p, m^ht be good enough in their way, but a£ an 

ong medium they were not in his mind suffi- 

atcnsiv© for what he thought himself capable of 

■og. So be looked elsewhere and succeeded. 

' was at this time (1807) a London periodical 

JAUrary Rfcreations, conducted by an Irish 

Ban, Eugenius Roche, which seemed to him a 

"shicle for the gratification of his desire; and, 

ly, he despatched a few pieces to the editor 

under the signature " Hidallan," the name 



I ' 1 11 I oi \i.i AN « ;'\'n:N'-h.o: 

oi one o( Ossiun's heroes, ilescribin<; their oiiiriii. i^" 
ihtiiuutiii}; that it wiis the writers first attempt tob&^^ 
hiH verses put iiiU) print, so as to obtain the high liC^ 
of III! author. Tlieso wcro readily accepted, and 
insert ion in duo time. Not only so, but in one of 
monthly notices to correspondents, special leferaMS^ 
was made to him in the following terms: — ^"We mlly 
fool proud in having the pleasure of ushering to peUic 
notice, through the medium of our publication, tb^ ' 
effusions of such a self-taught genius as Hidallai* 
Mr. S. C. Hall, in reference to this matter, 8ay8>— * J 
knew Eugenius Iloche somewhat intimately in 182S. 
He was an Irish gentleman, of a very kindly and genuv 
nature. At that time he was editor of the Jforntt^ 
Post, and had all his life been a labourer for the pnflS' 
He was proud of the small share he had in advanciDS 
the fortunes of Cunningham; and long before I beeaiD^^ 
acquainted with Allan, described to me the surprise b^ 
had felt on the discovery that so young and ^* 
apparently rough a specimen of the * north countrio 
was the writer of the poems he had read with so mud^ 
delight." 

This notice of Mr. Roche was highly encouraging, a^ 
stimulated the youthful poet to further efforts oi 
similar kind. But it had not the effect of induci^*, 
him to relinquish the hope of eminence in his sp©^^ 
profession. As a tradesman he was distinguish*^ i 
among his fellows, and in Dumfries he always receiV^^ 
higher wages than they, as he was put to the executi^ 
of work which required peculiar skill and delicacy ^^ 
the manipulating, such as carving, moidding, and lil^ 
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■^f I'restoii MiU,wUre be n^-v. ::r -J.- ir.-. i;."% »:•.;. i,:* 
•uture wife, Jean Walier ii. u,.= ■:s.f&-,-;-,T '^: a •i',ii.':V.'.f. 
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there. The intimacy by degrees ripened int 
and then into love, but they did not unite 
together for a considerable time afterwards, 
subject of one of his finest songs: — 

*'THE LOVELY LASS OP PRESTON Ml 

'* The lark had left the evening clond. 

The dew fell saft, the wind was lowne. 
Its gentle breath amang the flowers 

Scarce stirred the thistle's tap o* down ; 
The dappled swallow left the pool. 

The stars were blinking owre the lull. 
As I met, amang the hawthorns green. 

The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 

^* Her naked feet amang the grass, 

Shone like twa dew-gemmed lilies fair ; 
Her brow shone comely 'mang her locks. 

Dark curling owre her shoulders bare ; 
Her cheeks were rich wi' bloomy youth ; 

Her lipa had words and wit at wiU, 
And heaven seemed looking through her eei 

The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 

** Quo' I, * Sweet lass, will ye gang wi* me, 

Where blackcocks craw, and plovers cry? 
Six hills are woolly wi' my sheep. 

Six vales are lowing wi' my kye : 
I hae looked lang for a weel-faured lass. 

By Nithsdale's holmes an' monie a hill ;' 
She hung her head like a dew-bent rose. 

The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 

" Quo' I, ' Sweet maiden, look nae down. 
But gie's a kiss» and gang wi' me : ' 
A lovelier face, O I never looked up, 
And the tears ^ere drapping frae her 
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My heaxt m fa* o other Iov«;' 

Quo* the loreiy ha cf Pmriw lEL 



" She stretched to hcmren ber xw^ vi±se k&sriA. 

And lifted «p her vsterr ee : — 
* Sse langfs mj heait keiu ao^os o' Goi. 

Or li^t is ^bdsGme to m j ee ; — 
While woods grow gzeen, sod tfirzA nn clear. 

Tin my last drH> o' blood be still. 
My heart shall haod nae other lore^' 

Quo' the lovely lass of Preston MilL 

** There's comely maids on Dee's wild hanLs. 

And Nith's romantic rale is fa' : 
By lanely Claden*s hermit stream 

Dwells monie a gentle dame, I trow ! 
O, they are lights of a gladsome kind. 

As ever shone on vale or hill ; 
But there's a light pats them a' out, 

The lovely lass of Preston MilL" 

Ve are informed, in a note by the author, that 
reston Mill is a little rustic village in the parish of 
kbean on the Galloway side of the Solway; it consists 
some dozen or so of thatched cottages, grouped 
ether without regularity, yet beautiful from their 
lation on the banks of a wild burn which runs oi 
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I 

rather tumbles through it, scarcely staying to turn a 
mill from which the place takes its name." 

While his thoughts seem to be intent on love, the 
Muse is not forgotten, as, in addition to the above, the 
following letter to his brother James shows: — 

"Arbi^^and, Ist Jnly, 1809. 

"My dear James, — I would have seen you upon tbe 
* Siller Gun ' day, but I was so fatigued that I really could 
not attempt the journey. As I will not possibly be up from 
bore before a month or six weeks, I will send you a few of 
the rhymes I have been composing in my leisure moments. 
The following opens with the arrival of intelligence to Lord 
Maxwell of our own Nithsdale of his Queen's escape from 
Lochlevon, and th(i suninions is sent by him at midnight to 
warn his military tenantry and vassals : — 

'* 'Twaa midnight when, at portgate barred, 
The clanging tread of lioofs was heard 

In MaxweU's hilly tower — 
And soon, * To arms,' the chieftain cries, 
And soon, the nimble courier hies. 
Dashing through Nith's dark stream he flies, 

To raise the Nithsdalo power. 
Fast by Dalawinton's woody hall 

The bugle blast was blown — 
Its gallant baron heard the call. 
And bounded forth his vassals all, 
A spearmen forest gleaming tall 

Into the star-beams shone. 
While o'er the Nith's lone stream they bonnd, 
By Tinwald towers was heard the sound, 

The warrior's rousing cry. 
The woodman on his rushy bed, 
Lone -bosomed in his woodland shed 

Uplifts his toil-slept eye, 




UR or AiiAX cumaasMM. 



Sid H^ tt WM to MS dinarad. 
In »«ri»ight hmty. Loom ii ^yd, 
bdi Tooiv and lomlr NWudaU iHid, 

WabKl with Oa kou'i alanM. 
AH liT thair ooHip doon tlM7 ihook, 
WUU in thiir amu tlMir tonn took, 
Afidon tJuBtt fiscad aach tottfnl look* 

And aank irittiiii Uiair arsM 
Adown Uidr nad7 apaara Uiv threw — 



And Aoat tba fanwdl intsrrinr, 

Var loodM waxad the nota. 

The battle baniMn dimly ^eam, 

Am o'w the Nith'a fair-vallejed atceam 

The gairy petmou float. 
SooD by their Tariom banmi led, 
I^id Haxwell'a paTtmaot aoimd their tnad, — 
Above the raat the Teteran staoda. 
With aged tmile he eyed hie bandi, 

And ihook hia hoary hair. 
Till, like BD aodent oak he atood, 
Whoee itabborn trank the atonu bare bowad, 

With branchea thorn and bare ; 
Rejoioiiig 'uaath Spring*! milder ikiea, 
ViawB Tonnd hia vaaaal woodlands riae, 

Oatotretohing green and &ir. 
Oh, ne'er again on town or height, 
Shall atream that tererend banner whitt^ 
Or raatio bard, with heaitfslt itrain. 
Welcome hia gallant lord again I 
Long, long, each lovely Ifithtdale maid 
Haj itretch her white amu &om her plaid. 

And bare her breut of mow. 
The iged matroiu long nuiy mourn. 
Yearly npon that fatal mom. 

Which saw their bannen low. 
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Thflfll mardi at iiiidiii^ifi Mlflmn hour, 
Tliflir oorpae-li^t qurering romid the tow«r. 
And "wnep for all the gallant flower 

Of lonely Nhhadale loir. 
And long in matic tale or aoo^ 
At coming 'mongit the peasant throi^ 
Win an their loss their tears prolong 

Thy springy O Kithadale low! 



" I would have sent yon the Edinburgh Beview, bat I 
suppoee you will get the loan of Geoige MKrhie'a. I bad » 
letter from one of the editors of the Beereations, wishing ms 
to send him aU my poetry, and he would get it published for 
me in London. This offer I have declined. — ^With bJ 
lespects and good wishes for you and your Emily's weUtfe, 
I am, dear Brother, 

"Aluln Cunxinghak. 

'* Remember me to my mother, and my sister-in-law, and 
anv of the *lave.' — A. C. 

**Mr. James Canningham, 
"Dalswinton." 



CHAPTER IV. 






VIIHSDALB ASD GALLOWAT SCUMS — "'flKi 
Ur HEAYKS" — *'B09nS lAOT 
LBATXS lOR JJ01SJJO3. 

In the samnier of 1809, Mr. Qomek, a LouioB CBO 
^id a great enthusiafit in antHpiarian lore, paid a 
to DmnfrieaBhire in the company of Mr Scotfaari. dae 
^ebfated landscape aitisL '"The object of tLor fuafi- 
^i^ says Mr. Peter Conningfaam in his imrwiaesn 
^ an edition of his &ther^3 Poems and Soi^ ~ v^» "^ 
^Qection of materials and drawii^ fcr an «^ii!airz«ii 
uid illustrated edition of the Works of Bgtul' Mr 
Cromek had published, a few years hd''jt% a sxp^- 
mental volume to Currie's edition of tb& WcTkjL 4cr:. 
pleased with the success of the "Rdiqn^cs^ V^ -x*^ 
Yolume was entitled), was preparing for yJbizcairSoL. ^. 
tlie same time, a select CoDection of Seix:dac &>c^. 
with the notes and memoranda of Bank*, M-^i ^-jd. 
additional materials as his own indostry cr/i^d br.L:^ 
together. 

''Mr. Cromek brou^t a letter of mtrrAtMsdr/Cs, v* mj 
&ther from Mrs. Fletch^^ Edinburgh ^srmM %. y^Mm, 
and the friend of Sir Walter Soote and ^yuayr^Xi. A 
ity of parsuits starengtheDed their acxpaottkiKaf^; tb»f 

D 
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talk W80 all about Banu, the old Border Balkdo, and tba 
Jacobite Songs of '15 and '46. Cromek foond hia yoong 
friend, then a stonemason earning eighteen shillings a-we^ 
well vened in the poetr; of his country, with a taate 
natnrall; good, and an extent of reading, for one in hii 
condition, really Burprising. Stothard, who had a fine 
feeling for poetry, was equally astonished. 

" In one of their conversations on modem Scotdsh Sob^ 
Cromek made the discovery that the Dumfries masoB on 
ei^teen shillings a-week was himself a poet. Mrs. Fletdiv 
may have told him as much, but I never heard that she did; 
this, however, is immaterial. Cromek, in conaeqnenoe of 
this discovety, asked to see some of his 'effusions'; thej 
were shown to him; and at their next meeting he obsemd, 
as I have heard my father tell with great good homonr, 
imitating Cromek's manner all the while, ' Why, sir, yoar 
verses are well, very well; but no one should try to write 
songs after Kobert Bums, unless he could either write lib 
him or soiao of the old minstrels.' The disappointed post 
nodded assent, changed the subject of conversation, and 
talked about the old songs and fragments of songs still to to 
picked up among the peasantry of Nithsdal& 'Oad, sir!' 
said Cromek, 'if we could but make a volume — gad, sirl-^ — 
see what Percy has done, and Eitson, and Mr. Scott, mow 
recently, with hb Border Minlstrelsy.' The idea of a volnine 
-of imitations passed upon Cromek as genuine remains flashed 
across the poet's mind in a moment, and he undertook at 
once to put down what he knew, and set about collecting 
all that could be picked up in Nithsdale and Galloway. I 
Cromek foresaw a volume of genuine verse, and entered 
keenly into the idea of the Nithsdale and Galloway ptibUca- J 
tion. A few fragments were soon submitted. 'Gad, sir! I 
these are the things^' and, Uke Polyphemus, he cried for | 
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more. 'More, gire me more; this is diTine!' He never 
■suspected a cheat, or, if at all, not at this tima" 

O ! AllftD, 3ball we call you honest Allan any morel 
thus to play upon the credulity of one who waa so 
eathuaiastic in bis admiration of your own national 
poet, and who desired to save from obbvion the remains 
of the minstrelsy of your own native dale. Still, Bums 
confesses that he did something of the same kind with 
Borne of the same songs which he contributed to John- 
ion's Museum, He gave them to the world as old 
Terses, to their respective tunes, while, in fact, little 
more than the chorus was ancient, though, he said, 
there was no reason to give any one that piece of 
btell^Qce. Motherwell also did the same thing, when 
he published in the "Harp of Renfrewshire" his 
"Cavalier's Song," commencing with the lines — 



ttid prefaced it by saying— "The following lines are 
written, in an old hand, in a copy of Lovelace's Lucaste, 
loodon, 1679," while all the time it was an original 
composition of his own, after the antique manner in 
phraseology and spelling. Now, though two blacks, or 
nther three, don't make a white, we mention this 
merely to show that Cunningham was not alone in this 
tind of literary imposition, or mystification, or by 
whatever euphemism it may be characterized. We 
have no doubt that this meeting with Cromek gave a 
stimulus to his muse, to carry out the project ho had 
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80 suddenly and secretly devised, and we can easily 
account for the '* eleven split new songs" referred to in 
the following letter to his brother James, from Mollanoe, 
near Castle-Douglas: — 

** MoUanoe, 3id Aqgont, 1809. 

'' My dear James, — I have been 'holding high convene' 
in the path of song since I saw you. I have composed 
eleven 'split new ones/ one of which I have eneloaed. 
Want of time prevents me from sending more, which I 
deem of superior worth. I have no place to compose my 
mind in, but in the Babelonian slang of tongues whieb 
compose a workman's kitchen. I am, however, much at my 
ease, and comparatively serious! I hope my sister-in-law ifti 
quite well, and my young namesake. I do not know wbei^ 
I will see you, probably not these six weeks. 

" I am begun to my old trade of building whinstone. W*^ 
have had an untoward time of it, working away late 
hard. I care not much for hard work, but I meet it 
unconcern. I see my lot is predestinated, and I 
deviate from the path laid out for me. So, welcome 
welcome toil, divine heaven sends them ! I had better 
a contented and easy mind although my carcase be 
in ' Muirland raploch, heplock plaiden,' than ha 
unquiet heart pranked out in superfine linetorum. 
my idea good? Were a better plan to cast up -I 
accept of it; if not, let me be humbly wise. — ^With nm^. 
respects to my sister-in-law, to my mother, to Peter, 
the rest, I remain, dear James, your affectionate I 
while 

" Allan Cunnini 

" Mr. James Cunimigham, Dalswinton." 
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*' I looked on thy death-cold face, my laane, 
I looked on thy death-cold face; 
Thou seemed a lily new cut in the bud, 
An' fading in its place. 

** I looked on thy death -shut eye, my lassie, 
I looked on thy death-shnt eye ; 
An' a lovelier light in the brow of heaTen, 
Fell Time shall ne'er destroy. 



** Thy lips were ruddy and calm, my 
Thy lips were ruddy and calm; 
Bat gane was the holy breath o' heaven 
That sang the Evening Psalm. 

*' There's nought but dust now mine, lassie. 
There's nought but dust now mine ; 
My soul's wi' thee i' the cauld grave, 
An' why should I stay behin' ! " 



This very beautiful imitation of the ancient ballacl 
was despatched to London, we have no doubt, with a 
feeling of pride, but, at the same time, we are certain, 
with a consciousness of trembling and fear on the part 
of the author as to the future success of the work, and 
the risk he ran of having his imposition discovered. 
Had it been for a song or two, or even half a dozen, 
but a whole volume of contraband lyrics was not a 
" consummation devoutly to be wished,'* and we cannot 
therefore do otherwise than believe that it was with 
some misgiving that the first song was transmitted to- 
London. Whether this was so or not, it was speedily- 
succeeded by the following ballad : — 
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«< BONNIE LADT AXXR 



•« 



o' kinnej \weai aj low's fipSp 

An* gowd mwg oer bair. 
Her bnMte are bpt in a hofie tbI: 

Nae mortal eoi kttk tiwrcL 
What lips dare kkii, or wliat 

Or what am o' love 
The hinDej lipa, the creamy looC 

Or the waist o* I^y 



" She kiases the IqM o* her hcmnie red 

Wat wi* the hiobs o* dew ; 
But gentle Hp^ nor semple Hp, 

Mann toach her lady moa' ; 
Bat a brnder^d belt wT a buckle o* gowd. 

Her jimpjT waist maon ^lan — 
Oh, 8he*8 an armfa* fit for hearen. 

My bonnie Lady Anne ! 

" Her bower casement is latticed wT flowers. 

Tied np with sflver thread. 
An' comely sits she in the midst. 

Men's longing een to feed. 
She waves the rin^ets frae her ched^ 

Wi' her milky, milky ban*. 
An' her cheeks seem tooch'd wi^ the finger o' God, 

My bonnie L^dy Anne ! 

" The morning cloud is taasTd wf gowd. 

Like my love's broider'd cap; 
An' on the mantle which my love wears. 

Is mony a gowden drap. 
Her bonnie eebree's a holie arch. 

Cast by nae earthly ban*. 
An' the breath o' heaven's atween the lipt 

O' my bonnie Lady Anne ! 
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" I am her fsttMr's gard'oer kd. 

An* poor, poor is my &' ; 
My aald miilier gets my sair-won fee, 

Wi' fatherless baimies twa; 
But my Lady comes, my Lady goea^ 

Wi' a fou' an' a kindly ban'; 
Oh, the blessing o' God maun mix wi' my lore, 

An' fa' OD Lady Anne ! " 

In a note to this ballad it is said that there is i 
tion in the last verse well worth preserving. In 
deal of unseemly chaff had intermixed with th< 
grain, which has cost a little winnowing and siev 

" 1 am her daddie's gardener lad, 

Ad' poor, poor is my fa' ; 
My aald mither gets my sair-won fee, 

Wi' fatherless bairns twa. 
My een are bauld, they dwall on a place 

Where I darena' mint my ban'. 
But I water, and tend, and kiss the flowers 

O' my bonnie Lady Anne." 

The enterprize on which Cunningham had vc 
was not only in a moral point of view daring, bul 
also one attended with considerable difiSculty and 
He had undertaken to furnish a number of ; 
ballads, sufficient to make a volume, collected 
districts of Nithsdale and Qalloway, but he knc 
were to be the productions of his own brain, fro 
traditional snatches as were floating about^ and f 
them not even that; and as his only time for cc 
tion was limited, even were the Muse willing, w 
was possible might not always be the case, his < 



dtowB IB the ■Hill. ikM X «aauL 3 
ilfiiiil ■iiiilil be BBiie «y^ a»ps«a 
conaddstMin mi^is bave x^^ ^u 3 
me h^Jr giftel mad i 

■1 the tiBw, stiD ke f»^ ifhfJMw iue ^ "^ nw iF -maA. 
dnkxir to the vol. VtT'nifg iv ekt. uuE T^cnip ^r 
oto the oi^^ (V '■"J**^ the sazani^ "^ ^ gx b ^r 
ikid that final notes apfeK«i u urn -rrxn 

If be wot off the faTj-nf»g puiaii' mrjMM ioasan^m 
to luB LoodoD &iaid, «i:h a ■wt"^,r u' ^:nnc ant "ii ■ 
tan^, not only aa to their Teeeponi. zia itsa m -a a* 
frgpiet; of the act, ve war he <aer33i '"^:'' le ktsobc 
with great anxietT the nacaf* •if at^ ii^rcis viia 
*Rild be pronoaiKed npon them. H* i** aciL 'jiiiK.*ii. 
K^ to wah in 5a3peDS& Oa -x^ ncEzr^ ^ti Onm^ 
*Me hati in the moet grss^iil izif r^rv^sc v^sul 
tcknovledging the armal cC ^he t^wio^lu? -x^ssurvt sa 
•■ad secored, at the same tica^ ■"-^^^■r Kmi* -^-— ti t 
conunentfl on certain «>jidi xBti r>-va^ -niiir. t^ei 
ttntuned, showing that he was c^ ^: -^f^a la ju'^-.m.- 
Petat jadge, and that he was v^ t^ekji !a liuiitaL- 
''*'lid 1ot& In the eooise U 'xc^f^.oiifenfS!: i« 
ooctsonaOy pot to his Xithsia^ rri^ji ■v?-j:-i -t-jf, 
•'g^torieB which could not be t^tt acr*ftii'Jc ::i -a* 
pwtion assomed as a honta cf yjxc riiiaL o:^. « 
**» one inqniring what the &ae=,€s-, -.(f • A 'ZrjMt ' 
*>* extracted from, and again ^arT>=--l7 .-^.--js- .-^^ - ,> 
°«nes of the poets whicli S\-:z.^i^h -J. ; oL, -,-«i-. -_i,: 
Mooed. Theae were trvinz --.-^s^-.i.. u:,-: i* ■. 
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"Don't remember" might have aroused suspicioD, I 
is probable that the answering of them was consider 
" more honoured id the breach than in the obscrvaaca 
Here is Mx. Cromek's acknowledgment of the Qrst instal- 
ment : — 



" 6i Newman Street, 2Ttli October, 1B09. 

" Thank you, very, very kindly, my good Allan, for yoat 
interesting letter, and the very fine poem it contained. T<W 
thort but Bweet criticism on this wonderful perfora 
sedes the necessity of my saying a word more in its praisa. 1 
must, however, just remark that I do not know a 
more touching, more simply pathetic, in the whole rangefl 
Scottish song. Fray, what d'ye think of its age? 
opinion, from the dialect, that it is the production of a E 
minstrel, though not of one vho has * foil ninelj/ i 
seen.' 

" In old baliatla abglract ideas are rarely meddled wi^ 
an old minstrel would not have personified ' Gudeness,' i 
do I think be would have used compound epithets, ' 
oold,' ' death-shut eo,' dec.; much less would he have inl 
duced the epithet ' palm' as it is applied in this song, 
bard of the olden time wouJd have said a calm ii 
■night, and such like. 

" The epithet ' Foil' (■ Fell Time' in the last line of 6 
7th verse) is a word almost exclusively used by mere t» 
blooded classic poeta, not by the poets of nature, and ) 
certainly has crept into the present song through the igno- 
rance of reciters. We jnust remove it, and its removal must 
not be mentioned. We'll bury it ' in the fami 
all the Gapulets.' 

" ' Ye're ower pure ' — I do not recollect the word pure | 
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Id, or, indeed, in modem Scotch ballads; but it may pass 
anster. I have read these verses to my old mother, my 
irife, sister, and family, till oZZ our hea/rta ache, 

*' The last verse of ' Bonnie Lady Anne' contains a fine 
aentiment 

" The Jacobite Songs will be a great acquisition. I am 
pretty sure that among us we shall produce a book of conse- 
quence and interest I have now arranged the plan of 
publication. I shall place Bums and his remarks, with the 
K>Dg8 remarked on, at the front of the battle. These Songs 
^ afford hints for many notes, <kc. You and I will then 
•wne forward with our budget in an appendix, introduced 
^H some remarks on Scottish Song, which / much wish 
^ would try your hand at. I think you will succeed in 
**^ much better than myself. I would then conclude the 
"•^k with a selection of principally old songs and ballads, from 
•'oixiBon's 'Musical Museum.' This selection will consist 
•« *bout five-and-twenty or thirty of the best songs, which 
*J buried alive amid the rubbish of that heterogeneous mass. 
Speaking of the * Museum,' I hope you will receive safe 
I OQpy of ijjjig work, six volumes, which I have got bound 
^ you. The * Museum ' has become scarce since I published 
^^ * Eeliques.' Do me the favour to accept of these books, 
W<4 I send under the full persuasion that to you they 
^^ be a mine of wealth. 

**Your brother (Thomas) dined with us on the Sunday 
before last. He is a very good fellow. He desired me to 
remind you of an old woman, living (I hope) at Kirkbean, 
' jcleped Margaret Corson,^ She has, or had, a budget filled 
with songs. If you see her, ask her for what she may 
lappen to recollect of an old fragment beginning — 

* D'ye mind, d'ye mind, Lady Margery, 
When we handed round the wine,' &c. 
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Mr. Cromek is now more urgent than ever for 

Cmmingham's departure to London, and even fixes the 

ray time when he must appear in the great metropolis. 

Ss letter on that point is veiy jubilant, and must have 

greatly influenced the young stonemason in taking such 

in important step. Still we cannot help thinking that 

in the mind of Cunningham, from his careful moral 

tnining at home, and his regular observance of public 

idigious ordinances after leaving his father's roof, there 

must have been a little misgiving as to what might be 

ike result of this daring speculation. What if his 

io-caQed ancient ballads should be discovered by London 

' ^tics to be spurious, mere imitations, and an imposi- 

^ be charged upon him ! Where could he hide his 

1^, and would not his endeavours after literary fame 

^ quenched, in so far as moral principle was concerned! 

^ething of this sort must doubtless have passed 

"^ugh his mind ere the great undertaking was finally 

'^Ived on. But Mr. Cromek is urgent for him to go, 

^^y besides, he has promised to use all his influence to 

^"tain for him some permanent situation of emolu- 

^^t; a promise, however, which was not fulfilled, from 

'^'^e cause or another: — 

" Friday, 27th January, 1810. 

** My dear Allan, — While I recollect, I will tell you 
^t; I shall not put the Nithsdale Ballads to press till I am 
"^*^ to announce to Great Britain the arrival of your worship 
^ "the Metropolis, which I hope will be soon. You must be 
^^*« by the Ist, 2nd, or 3nl of April or so. We will then sit 
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down and make a good book. I have arranged the materiib 
already come to hand, and have written several 9pruw notea 
I am absolutely dying to see ' Billy Blin',' and his minj 
companions. ' The Lass of InTemess' is quite lovely. WBa 
you are here I will point out to you the beauty of these 
things as I feel them. 

<< The fragment of * A Tocher' is curious and interestiiigi 
Wliat is it extracted from 1 The History of the Pipers wiD 
tell well. As you say, * Notices Concerning By-past Mid- 
ners ' are valuable. * The Border Minstrelsy' hath scarody 
any other merit. ' Muirland Willie' is hravo. The picture- 
of the Coimtry Ale-House is so faithful that it might be 
painted fronL Thank you for it very kindly. 'Maggie 
Lauder' will do fine. 'Blytlisome Bridal' — sensible obBcrf- 
ant remarks. I envy you the sight of Lady Nithsdale'^ 
letter — pray steal it. At all events mark its date, and ooif 
pare it with the printed copy, but don't talk about it, aa^ 
inform nie who i)ossesses it. Let me have the History CF^ 
the Fairies of Nithsdale and Galloway, and the Brownie 
Adieu, my good friend, in great hasto, your sincere 

"R. H. C. 

*'Mr. Allan CuDDingham.'' 

[No date.} 

" Pray what are the names of the poets Nithsdale an<3 
Galloway have produced ? 

" I shall introduce *Bothwcll Bank' as the production of li* 
friend, and you may claim it ; but say nothing about it till 
it appears and you will hear it remarked on. It is too goodt 
to be thrown away ; you must have it. 

" Since I wrote the above, T have read your * Botliwell Bank * 
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to Mr. Stothard. He is delighted with it. His taste is 
perfect. He wishes me to allow it to be shown to Mr. 
Rogers, the author of the 'Pleasures of Memory/ which I 
■hall da Adieu. 

"R. H. Cromek. 
"Mr. AIIad Canningham.*' 

** 64 Newman Street, 8th Feb., 1810. 

"I coDgratulate you very sincerely, my dear Allan, on the 

fooi things your two last contained. Your ' BrowDie ' is very 

^ Something near the outline of your story Scott had 

{■Used up, but yours is so rich and full that I do not think 

^ vorth while, when I print it, to give the reader notice of 

^J resemblance. I have now a clear ken of a curious book, 

^ which we can pride ourselves, notwithstanding much 

^^^fkiun, which I plainly see it will get I have got a 

^0128 motto for the book — Remains of NithscUUe and 

^^Oonay Song : with Historical and Traditional Notices 

'^tive to the Manners and Customs of the Peasantry, now 

*^ published by JR. H, Cromek, 

' We marked each memorable scene, 
And held poetic talk between; 
Nor hill, nor brook, we paced along, 
Bat had its Legend or its Song: 
All silent now.' 

Th8 variations of * Tibbie Fowler' are very good, and the 

^"^ices also. From the specimen you have given in your 

"^^^wnie,* I have every hope, from your other characteristic 

^^ they will do wonders for our Ballads. I think you 

^^^ the richness and pleasantry of your genius in these 

'^^les as much as in any sort of composition. 
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" IVi l«^ lu «nf> vuu ai mrfy in ApfH sfi ymi qbl I 
II «i»uM !»«« I««%t u> gu tu Leith, and thaDOp br BiatD 
t»ui iui«rtt of ilii» in due time. Yon out ntmen br 
^Itrit \oii ilo ivtuni. 

** t ltii\it f«ii^):tHl A acrilie to make a hat cofpr rf ^ 
luetic*! kit la for «*ur \ulumi% witL the r ari o ua ooiok, Acs 
iJioii |ii^t|H'r iilttc^v lift mo remind Tcm not to iaqg^ ik 
KttincKsi i>f * A'i»2//«iti«/ luui Scotland f^ Ac., ^ — tiiBR m v 
liiuiCft fi»i- clioiii. A» c<» (lie Cutty Stoolj I dcm*t know 2 it 
woiiUI Ik* /Ki/tii^iZ/ii/ ptcMl to write about it; if I dbodll 
hIimII «Iii it %^ iiii It * iioblo daring.' I fear I am bk lA 
oien ( I y .A i tNi7t<t r %^- it li it to do it justaoe. Ttt yomr land. Ui I 
if you think it worth idiot. What a grand tiiii^ ia A^ 
hiiiula of hiiriiMt 

*' 1 t^'f{ >*>^i ^^^11 it(*( t><^ ufraid your oommnnicatiflna inP 
HWt*U iny volumo ttni murh: oven u tmaU volume haiafn^ 
HWhllitw. hill I ovi*r itsk you to write six lines (wImb 1^(7 
ttix 1 only luoaii that iiuinl)or) of introduction to tiw ol^ 
UiUudi *Tho W ifo iif Auohtornnichty !' It is a fine thin^ anii ' 
wish to uso it. 

** I iM'g t>r \(iii not (i» appnuich nic without some Riif^ 
of Hums. Till* plough that hr turned up the mouse's no^ 
with fo/// (/<>, or if yt>u can tnice any of the descendants ^^ 
his ' Mountain DuiHy/ hrinp; one in the button-hole of yoi^^ 
coat, or Am ox, «»r his ji>w, on any thing that was his.'— ^ 
Adieu, vory Hinc4'n*ly, ynnr ufTcctionato friend, 

"R H. Cromek. 

*< As to Bums' ApoHtrophe to old and forgotten Baids, i' 
is exquisitely l>cautiful and tender. I do not think it woul^ 
do OH a motto, because, if you reason on the effect produce^ 
on your feelings, you will find that much of its bcaufy aris^^ 
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"Hie Cntt; Stool yon IwYe done with gnat MtUjf. I 
want ■ aliort notice of yonr lanie, whkli I will intoodoce bf 
way of note to Uie bottom of the bkllad at ' Derweotwater' 
As to Lady KiUisdale's letter, I hope yoa have not ben *t 
the tronble of copying it, as I have got from Edinbor^ da 
ntimber of the ^col* ifa^aztiuiii which it originally appearal 
I only wish yon to compare a printed copy with the mtDB- 
acript, and mark the difference, if any. I want the date of it 
and the direction. 

"You have not yet informed me of the authority ■ 
which you found the interesting anecdote of Mnmy^ 
treachery. It is absolutely necessaiy. When joo hilt 
read this book I shall be miserable if it ia not to yonrtait)' 
It mu«( excite much curiosity. I have a notion it viD 
prove a precious crust for the critica. 

" God bless you, my dear friend. 

"R H. C&OMO. ' 

"■Mr.-AHsntwnBtnjtBim." 

"22nd March, 1810. 

" My dear Allan, — As the booksellers are dtterm^ 
to put our Nifhsdalo book immtdiately to the press, I wriW 
to beg that, if it suit you, you will set off as soon as poasiblK ■ 
You m««i ' buckle an' come away.' Pray send me the book 
by the veryjirgt mail, and ' taking the beuk' with it. 

" Mr. Grahamp, the author of ' The Sabbath,' is in towii. 
His opinion ia high indeed of the volume; it will do us sll 
good, I hope. Write to me by return of post if you can, if 
but a lire, and any when you think you will leave Scotland; 
at all eventi forward the book. The verses on Cowehill will 
be a great acquisition, fixim what you say of them. 

" I am not angry with the booksellera for their resolute 
conduct- on the contrary, I think the sooner the volume is 
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-oat Um better. Indeed, if H it not reedy in two moat^ Ae 
eenon, >■ it k called. viQ be ket.— God bl^ 700 vttk all 
tnjhaxL 

"R.H.a 



" 3Stb Hafch, lUO. 
"llf dear AUan, — I have ieceiT«d by tluB day's mail 
tlie wekome news of jour intended depaitore from Dnmftiea. 
Hj Sunilj njoice most heartily with me. Tlie firing of the 
Puk and Tower gnns, annoaDciiig a gtaad victoty, wooM 
not bave interested any <^ ns Aalftu muck, I am veiy glad 
rm thowed tlie volnme to Mis. Copelaod and her niece, and, 
&M1 what yon say, I am also happy Uut the printing has only 
jut b^nn, and Hfaall atop the press till I see yon. I hope 
to receive the volome by to-morrow's mail, and, be assured, 
I dull hold your pencil-marks most sacred. 

"One of the luckiest things that could have happened 
**3 the late visit from Mr. Grahame. The work wilt derive 
DtGoite advantage front his remsrks. He augurs it a most 
*uni reception from the public. But when yon come, and 
*)ieD we lay our heads together, I am certain several ttiinga 
*iU be added, and others materially improved. 

" Now for your ampMfnout journey. I advise you not to 
Hop at Edinburgh at all, and, a.^ I know you will take this 
counsel, I have not enclosed a letter — except, on second 
thonghts, you mutt call for a moment on Mrs. Fletcher; and 
in case she should not be in town, and to guard (gainst the 
carelessness of servants, write your name on a slip of [lapor, 
and leave it, with the message — that you were passing 
through Edinburgh to Londuii. If yuu sec lier, say jon an; 
coming to me on a visit, and make my kindest re3j)ects to licr. 
Then proceed to Leitb, and stay itll night in 1111 inn — itoii't 
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his back upcm ]Kith9did&. niiaL cm. voil rTi uuL vmoit 

his native land adiea .' &£r irv il siL Ittiil iu!: wn ic 

Leith, the usual mnd mas: s;uirri3iiinn mi^cii: a? isoac n. 

those days, especuuhr -viiSL scLjLiiiiir n -uiS: siuaii*: i£ 

luggage had to be takesn iuaL£ Hir-nxr icrr^Rft ^inegt. 

^i^d, being oo the fxiGZiT of surLiug ar n&^iiaBflair 

^' Good-bye" wa6 acojnkyi LiiL 17 'j mrrfcaa sut inaiOi. 

He himself thus d^critiES liit «%3i*: . — 

^ The hoar of fkxDe azid dwcr^irri^n. wiqiiisc. jl il^ bicbl. 
^ hand. I tamed idt «t€s cc^ Luxiqul. kuc ^*jKfC -aisiL oa. 
wl places else. In Tain i&t frioxOk tts^ hh: w s^ucj urok- 
*®cture, and apply the takziv tf^^L, ^i_ ... La n j '•^ i* 
^c pier of Leith I met one c^ rL j "_v i iiiz_*,''jr:ri. tr.oisiiaea. 
^^wlie Stevenson by name, '«i>:- '*■*§ rr^'tii'jt^i v. i»*it 2i»*l icuc 
*ried, over * a pint of the best o'J v^ ji^r^j*^ 2it*^ •-. *-« 
™* partner in the erection of trv l-:nwt iz. "li* y^Tr Tr 
"7 ^hich he showed me we ^vzA 'Iaaz. '-tt "m *:zA d[ ^u^ 
*^*8on, a hundred [joonds eacL I dsciHr^ed ii* iirji c<5rT. 
*",* I said, 'undertakings of tLit r^tcr*: ov^li Lav*: iii- 
^leiHjed me, I need not have l*ft I/crafries w':jer*r, wiiL 
^^'teity of success, I might either have r>*:2-in b^^ii^ESS for 
''^yBelfy or been admitted into partnership with my meters, 
^ho Would have been glad both of my akiU and my connec- 
**^^« So I parted with worthy Charlie Stevenson, and 
^'"'^tted myself to the waves in one of the Leith smacks, 
»Wun(J fQj. lx)ndon. Several of my comrades from the Vale 
^^ ^ith, then at the University, waved me from the pier, 
^" away I went, with groves of laurels rustliDg green before 
^% an<l fiime and independence, I nothing doubted, ready to 
^^'cotne me to that great city which annually swallows up 

'^^^iy high hopes and enthusiastic spirits." 
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Qood-bye, for the present, Allan ConDingluuii, ** 
shall soon meet ^ain in the new field of your opei*' 
tiooB. Remember and act up to what you said soM 
four yeara ago, in a letter to your parish miuister, th» 
good Mr. Wightmaa of Kirkmahoe, when you vers 
giving an account of bow you spent your time, toi 
asking bis advice for the future — "After retumiog 
thanks to God for my preservation, I retire to tiie em- 
braces of sleep, and rise with a cheerful mind, judgiog 
it part of my tribute to my Maker. An honest Iti 
cheerful heart is almost all my stock. I fervently 
adhere to truth, and, to close all, I have an indepeodoit 
mind." Adieu ! we shall soon meet again in the greA 
metropolis. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ABUVAL nr LOKDOK — PRKPARATIOX OF THX T< 

VOTER TO A. 0058TABLB OS THX SCBJBCT~TXRX»>ST 10 
CDVNIHGHAlf — CROMXK'S DEATH— CTSSUTGHAJr'S OPmuV CiT 
LOITDOH LITE— KfGAGB WITH BUBB A SCTLrTOK — SIODKB A 
BEPORTXB IN PABLIAMK5T— LBTTKE TO HIS MMifTmEM. JAMEE, 
UrCLOBINO NSW SONG — LETTKR TO JlNSHIE— LRTKE lO HB 

Cunningham arrived in London on the 9th of April, 
1810^ a day never to be forgotten in the annals of 
England, as being that on which Sir Francis Bordeit 
was sent to the Tower. His first experience in the 
great metropolis was not at all what he had anticipated. 
The laorel groves of which he had so fondlj dreamt 
were nowhere to be seen. Every one seemed intent 
upon his own affairs, and had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to regard the interests of a stranger — even Mr. 
Cromek was scarcely an exception, save for his own 
ends. His promised influence came to nothing — ^he 
had either none to exercise, or he had no opportunity 
to use it. However, he entertained Cunningham at his 
Jiouse, while he prepared for the press the forthcoming 
^^olume of the ''Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
ti Song." When it was all but ready for publication, Mr. 
Cromek wrote regarding it to his friend Mr. Archibald 
CSonstable, publisher, Edinburgh, in the following 
terms: — 
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** You will rejoice with me that my volume of Nithsdale 
Ballads is on the verge of publication. I wish you had had 
it, because it should have issued from a Scotch house, and 
because it is a most curious and original book, and will moat 
certainly have a very wide circulation. I have so high an 
opinion of it tnyself, that I think Mr. Jeffrey will and must 
say it is the most valuable collection that ever yet appeared. 
I have now given — what I think was never given — the real 
history of the Scottish Peasantry; and as far as relates to 
the twin districts of Nithsdale and Galloway, I have ven- 
tured to describe at some length their manners, attachments, 
games, superstitions, their traditional history of fairies, 
witchcraft, <l^c., &c., taken down from the lips of old cottaifL 
One of the most interesting and valuable of these was a 
Margaret Corson, an old woman, aged ninety-seven. The 
title I send you. The whole 1000 will be printed on India 
pai)er. Pray give one, with my kind respects, to Mr. 
Hunter, to add to his collection, as it is a wonderful group, 
drawn by Stothard from the pea.santry.'* 



Now, in the above letter there appears an amount oi 
selfishness which detracts considerably from the charac^^ 
ter of the writer. He arrogates the doing of the who! 
work himself, without even hinting at a coadju 
while the truth is he had almost no hand in the ma 
with the slight exception of a passage or two. 
ningham composed the Ballads, wrote the Introduc: 
as well as the descriptive Notes, and correc 
proofs, toiling at the work from morning to nigh, 
was rewarded for all his labour with — how mu(i 
the reader imagine? — a single bound copy 
volume, with the assurance that the work ha. 





7S 

iry eostitf in the i»odaetMD, but he wovld get aone- 
ing mom whai mother editim qtpeeted ' 
VI9 fear we bare been too ndi in uniting that Hr. 
nmA made no lefiereDoe to • coBi^ator, and that aBl]f 
pMHge or two In the volame was bis own, though we 
ATCCiinniiigfaam'iaitthatit]rf(vthelartstatenM9iL Bat 
on^ r^iffiMTighmi ooold not have written the foUowiqg 
iwo aaatoiGea in the Intiodnction: — ^"To Mr. Allan 
Chuungbam, who^ in the bumble and laborioos p ro fe a- 
noa gf a maMO, baa devoted bis Idsaie houn to the 
ttbiTation of a genius natoiaHj of the fint ovdo', I. 
ttBBot Rifficiently ezpn« my oUigationB. He entezed 
inta giy deaign with the enthosiami of a poet; and was 
■7 guide throngfa the ratal haunts of Nitludale and 
thllmray, where his variotu intereating and animated 
nnnntion begaikd the tedioomess of the toil; while 
*a kxal knowledge, his refined taster and his inde&ti- 
pUa industry, drew from obacority many pieces wbidi 
*wn this collection, and which, withont his aid, would 
WQ chided my lesearch," It is possible that ttii« was 
"■ttted at Mr. Cromek's dictation, nay, almost certain, 
*'"* the diancter trf' the parties engaged in the woik. 
/^ however, may be said in Kr. Ovmek's behalf, 
""^ ngud to the small cemuneration which Cunning- 
^^ "BeeiTfid, that he had been all his life in pecnniaiy 
^T'^'nannentB, and scarcely a week before his death, 
7^*^ occurred within fifteen months after the publica- 
•"••of the"Bemainfl,"hewrotetoMr. Constable a Tciy 
"T^RjI letter acknowledging receipt of liis bemivolotit 
^''^•ace: — "Your letter and encloBuro of Satuniiiy 
^*«d me from a pressure of anxiety almost iiifm[*- 
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portable. . . . My family are tremblingly alive 
your goodness. God reward you !" He died six di 
afterwards, on tbe 14th of March, 1812. No one < 
surely read this letter of Mr. Cromek's, so full of gli 
ness, gratitude, and affection, and say that all ca 
from a selfish heart. Straitened circumstances alo 
we believe, prevented him from remunerating O 
ningham as he deserved It is understood that be d 
without being aware of the mystification wrought uj 
him with regard to the volume of which he was 
proud. Tbe pecuniary condition of Mr. Cromek 
his death-bed, and bis gratitude to a friend for rel 
strongly remind us of the case of our own national p< 
Burns, in similar circumstances. 

While the volume is still in the hands of tbe prim 
and will not be issued till December, we may turn < 
attention for a moment to his opinion of London 1 
No doubt he was greatly disappointed in his prospe 
and a little exaggeration of the character of what pas 
before him may be palliated, if not entirely ezcuc 
When his literary engagement with Mr. Cromek t 
minated he did not, however, sit down in despondei: 
or, in moody melancholy, make the dark future dar] 
than it was in reality. He visited the public pla 
of amusement, examined the great sights of the ci 
watched attentively the various grades of society, s 
formed an estimate, which he thus briefly expressed 
a letter to his brother James five months after 

arrival: "Amid all the bustle of existence, and 

noise, the gaieties, and frivolities of cities — the hue c 
cry which Patriotism has after her, and the hide< 
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romoor which Hjpochondriadsm awakens when she 
moimts the ^ lonping-^n-stane" to the other world — 
from all these sonl-afflicting things I cast bai^ my 
I tkooghts on my native Nithsdale, and sigh for her fair 
L fcontains and poetic vales. I enter into delightful con- 
i Tene with my dear friends whose kindred blood I 
mkerit^ and in whose hearts I hold a place. I feel 
ttmethiug like that unsettled agitation of mind which 
ought be nursed into despondency, and now and then a 
Kveie touch of that romantic and characteristic feeling 
vhidi is mixed by the hand of God in eveiy Scotchman's 
heart The English have not that vehement warmth, 
that vigorous originality, which the Scottish peasants 
have. Scotland is an age or two behind in corruption, 
ttd she has hitherto preserved her ancient character 
from villanous foreign intermixture.'' So wrote Allan 
Cunningham, when evidently suffering from home-sick- 
nesg disease. 

" If s hame, an' ifs hame, hame fain wad I be. 
An' it's hame, hame, hame, to my ain ooontrie !" 

In a similar strain he also ^Tote to his friend George, 
* short time afterwards, with regard to his dissatLbfaction 
^ft the great city : — '* I have been at all the great 
Aealres^ and I have heard the 'Messiah' of Handel, but I 
^ould prefer to hear your father singing 'Bonnie Barbara 
Allan.' It is only the beauteous alliance of words with 
njusic which delights or affects me. I cannot feel my 
eartVblood coming warm, and my soul leaping to my 
^P^» in any other music than that of my native country; 
'ch induces me to think, nay, believe, that our heartn 
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were formed entirely for the delights of our parent kiuj 
<lom — for the music thereof, for the ideas thereof, an< 
last and dearest, for the maidens thereof. Indeed, 
cannot find that dear communion of kindred sentimeni 
in either man or woman, which I found in Scotlaini^'^ 
Their manners are not those of nature, but of artificeu*- 
The men are all punsters, and have no mercy on word^ 
which they can in any way hang a pun upon. They ar^ 
hurried and impetuous in conversation, and unmerciful^ 
4uldicted to listen to themselves." We believe the repro- 
hension here made is not necessary now, if even then, 
and that Cunningham afterwards saw he had been too 
severe. 

We are informed on the best authority that it is not 
true, as has been hinted by one writer, that in his desti- 
tution and desperation for employment, he became a 
common pavier in Newgate Street Allan Cunninghun 
a common pavier on the streets of London! Impossible! 
After hanging about in comparative idleness for 
some weeks, with no prospect of the horizon clearing, 
and Mr. Cromok now listless or uninfluential, he 
engaged with an inferior sculptor of the name of Bubb, 
in Caermarthen Street, at twenty-five shillings a week, 
afterwards increased to thirty-two, on account of his 
superior skill as a workman. Nevertheless, he was 
gieatly chagrined at having been led away on such a 
wild-goose chase, especially so much in opposition to 
the entreaties of his friends at home, and he was, 
therefore, desirous of concealing his position from 
tlicir knowledge till better fortune waived, if it ever 
should. 
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In the midst of his dissatisfaction he began casting 
his mind what other employment, more congenial to 
B taste, he should look out for instead. While thus 
iminating, he says — ^"I now thought of Eugenius 
ioche and the Literary Recreations, a work which I 
ever could persuade myself died from want of the breath 
ifgenios. I found him in Carey Street, a husband and 
i{ither, and as warm-hearted and kind as his corres- 
pondence had led me to imagine. He was well 
acquainted with foreign, as well as with English 
fiteratare; wrote prose with fluency, aod verse with 
case and elegance; and was in looks and manners, and 
^ all things, a gentleman — tall, too, spoke with a 
"light lisp, and was of a fair complexion. He had in 
other days expressed a desire to serve me, and pointed 
Oct the newspapers as a source of emolument to an able 
^ ready writer. As he was now the conductor of a 
paper called the Day, he told me he would give me a 
Pcnnanent situation upon it as a reporter as soon as 
^ Parliamentary sessions began, and in the meantime 
he would allow me a guinea per week for any little 
poetic contributions which I liked to make. What the 
"Uties required of me were, I could form no opinion, 
*^t as I concluded that Roche must know I was fit to 
Wfil them, I was easy on that point. I was now well 
'^ffasto money matters, and in a position to indulge in 
*^i8h dear to my heart, namely, to bring my lass of 
"^on Mill to London, and let her try her skill as a 
*^'fe and a housekeeper." 

That Cunningham, who knew nothing of shorthand, 
^^<l had never learned grammar in his life, should 
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undertake the heavy and responsible duties of a reporter 
in the Houses of Parliament, is almost beyond our 
belief; but yet he did so, until he was obliged to 
surrender the occupation on finding it prejudicial to hit 
health. 

We have just seen that, despite his desultory and 
uncertain employment, he had serious thoughts of taking 
a wife, as he deemed it impossible to live economically 
otherwise, and, notwithstanding his mind had been long 
made up on the subject with the lass of Preston Mil], 
he now, cunningly, writes to his brother James, desiring 
him to look out for a proper helpmate among hi« 
acquaintance : — 

'' London, September 8th, 1810. 

" My beloved James, — . ... I am glad to find you 
all so well, and I am ' unco weel mysel,' God be blessed for 
it, and praised too. I have got four shillings a week added 
to my wages. We had designed a general strike^ and many 
are yet out of employment. One of our men was turned off, 
and I am now considered the soul and nerve of the shop, 
and the master has tiiken a great regard for me, so I live 
very well and happily. I have left my old lodgings, and a 
young man called Thomas Lowrie, a Cabinetmaker from 
Dumfries, lias joined me in taking a neat room, where I will 
be cheajier and more heartsomo. Indeed, London is in no 
way suitable to any but a married person. I breakfast in 
one house, dine in another, sup in a third, and go to bed in 
a fourth. In every one of these places extortion must have 
in her accur8e<l hand. The thing is, everybody must livis, 
and we buv one another like other vermin. So, it would be 
no wonder were I found married in some letter or another 
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TIm tmih oat is, I want you to ' look owre ' tho 

book, and chooee me a wife from among the mid-leg 

blfcodl daughters of Caledonia. I cannot admire the City 

So^liah, nor do I care for spoiling the proverb of a certain 

propHei^ ' and, behold, thou shalt take unto thee a daughter 

of ^vrlioredoma.' O fie! It is the Scripture says so, and 

Mi I. 

** ^Well we have at last printed that volume of * Remains 
of NTithsdale and Galloway Song.' It is beautifully printed 
u^ lot-pressed in octavo, and contains 400 pages. I am 
^^■^Wnced it will edify you greatly, but it may not bo made 
public until December. I will try to send you a copy, so 
**^*t buy one. The thing which pleases me in it, every 
•rticle but two little scraps was contributed by mo, both 
I^^^try and prose. You will see what tho Edinburgh Review 
•ya about it, for it mast be noticed and highly too. You 
"^'^Bt send me, with Peter, a littlo twopoiiny book of old 
*'*^ in the handwriting of my beloved Mrs. Copcland. I 
**8ot it, I dare say, among my papers in my chest. 

Peter will find Thomas just at the entrance into the 
London docks, half a mile below the Tower, and only 

* <|tuirter a mile from Miller's wharf, where tho Edinburgh 
^acks anchor at. I am sorry to find that Mrs. Copoland 

* poorly. I had a letter from her a week ago, and she 
*>tnplainB of indisposition. Burns certainly thought of her 
^ken he wrote — 

' Nature made her what she is, 
And never made anither.* 

"You inquire about Cromek. Why, my dear James, he 
l^ks as generous words as you would wish to hear from 
«ie pulpit. O! the bravery of the lips, and the generosity 
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of words, are the current coin with which naked baida an 
ever paid; and as a specimen of his critical discernment, I 
wrote a queer song, jcleped, ' A Song of Fashionable Sin,' 
beginning — 



' My ladle has a golden watch — 
On my ladle's breast's a diamond broach — 
Her hair prempt in a nxbie knot. 
And sillcr-tasselled petticoat. 
But my lord can quat thae siller bobs, 
Thae costly jukes wl' trinkets laden, 
For petticoats of hodden gray 
An' laced jimps of hamely plaiden,' &c., &c. 



** Now, I inserted this in a newspaper, and it was printed 
among a great number of offices. I was at Mr. Cromek's, 
and a lady was praising it highly. He did not know it was 
mine, and condemned it as a base thing, and of bad Scottish ! 
I never heeded him, but marked it down as a precept, that 
a man may talk about the thing he does not understand, 
and be reckoned a wise fellow too. 

" I expect to publish a volume of old ballads if I once 
had them collected. For this purpose I have composed a 
ballad called * The Battle of Cheviot Wood,* on the popular 
story of Chevy Chase. It is 129 verses long, and the finest 
poetry I ever composed. I could cheat a whole Genera\ 
Assembly of Antiquarians with my original manner of 
writing and forging ballads. Indeed, the poetry of ou:x 
ancestors is become all the cry. Bomance and chivalry wil - 
again begin their adventures — distressed damsels relieved- 
unaccomplishable exploits of knighthood — and a whole 
land winter of heathen darkness will overspread the lan d . ^ 
from which may the Lord deliver us ! and let Scotland * ha — 
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blink* of tme poetic sanakine. Heit>'s tbo MUg you 

at 



" THE TmSTLETS GROWN ABOON THE Bl>SK. 

' ' Fun white tlie fiooibon Hly Uowt, 
Still furer haughty EngUnd^ roee ; 
Nor dudl nnsniig the symbol smile. 
Green IreUnd, of thy lovely isle. 
In Sootlmd grows a wariike dower, 
Too ron^ to Uoom in lady's bower ; 
But when his crest the warrior rears. 
And spars his conraer on the spoars, 
O there it blossoms — ^there it blows 
The Thistle's grown aboou the Rose. 

" Bri^t like a steadfast star it smiles 
Aboon the battle's burning files ; 
The mirkest cloud, the darkest night, 
Shall ne'er make dim that beauteous sight ; 
And the best blood that warms my voiu. 
Shall flow ere it shall catch a stain. 
Far has it shone on fields of fame, 
From matchless Bruce to dauntless Ont*iiu\ 
From swarthy Spain to Siber's snows ;— 
The Thistle's grown aboon the Rose. 

" What conquered aye, and nobler spared, 
And firm endured, and greatly dared? 
What reddened Egypt's burning sand? 
What vanquished on Corunna's strand ? 
What pipe on green Maida blew shrill? 
What dyed in blood Barossa hill? 
Bade France's dearest lifo-blood rue; 
Dark Soignies and dread Waterloo? 
That spirit which no tremor knowH ;— 
The Thistle's grown aboon the Ilosc. 

F 
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" I vow— and let men mete the graas 
For his red grave who darea aay 
Men blither at the festive board, 
Men braver with the spear and sword. 
Men higher famed for tmth — more stroi^ 
In virtue, sovereign sense, and song, 
Or maids more fair, or wives more true^ 
Than Scotland's ne'er trode down the dew; 
Unflinching friends — nnconqnered foes, 
The Thistle's grown aboon the Rose. 

** I now and then get a guinea for writing a song, whioh 
helps me to live and array myself. I have laid out a great 
deal of money on tools, &c., &c I enclose you PeleA 
notes, which he will, I dare say, need much. Tou oiioe 
mentioned to me that Captain Miller was wishing to write 
to Porry concerning my songs, &a Now, I do not know a 
better hand I could make of my songs than get a guinea a 
piece for them. T will likely apply to Porry. I know he 
is a lover of Scottish song, and I hope he is a judge. 

'* Present my love to my dear mother, to my sister-in- 
law, and to Jenny, kc. ; also to Dr. Patie. I had a letter 
to-day from Miss Harley. She says that she has written to 
James Dalzell, and she hopes he will soon get a situation. 
Direct to Cromek's, for I am not yet stable enough for diree* 
tion. — I remain, dear James, yours through good and evil 
times, while 

<' Allan Cunninohail 

** I have delayed writing, or rather, as you will see, of 

sending my letter, hoping that by this Peter will have some 

permanent hope of a place, as it is a risk to come to London 

in uncertainty. 

A. C. 

** Monday Morning. 
*' Mr. James Cunningham, Dalswinton." 
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Tlie Boag contained in the above letter. " The Thistle's 
: -wa abooD the Rose," appeared in the Scots MagaziTic 

■ February, 1811, witli the signature " Hidallan," which 
had u«ied in his poetical contributions to the Liteiury 

Ji'cmUuyiUf. 
It seems the "Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 

-^Dg" has been published, but marriage is in the a£- 
.'lulant, though both subjects are in bis bead and his 
li.-STl, aiu) in the exuberance of his joy he writes to his 
poodara companion, George, respecting both. It would 
'ppeu that be had to puyclui^ presentation copies of 
■.hi? roltimc: — 

■' London, 10th December, 1810. 
• D>:\r George, — I write in a most unfriendly-like huiry, 
:' -iK-- 1 nm writing post^i&ste, against both wind and tide, 

■ I . <'i.'Ii-time to boot, O man, you pleased me in your 
■ '-.t-r. 1 want folic to write me as much as you do — sly, 
M.ir^ii:-:, and L'nthusiastic. Why, it gives a lift to my 

. r ii. :hi>I uuttie.'' mr more meny and conceited. I iim going 
I- I, uiied Koou, My weel-faured loss will hang like a 
-. i r fzald on a shepherd's plaid, only for the dogs to 

^ 1 1 will find some songs on her weel-Giured face in that 

. ir.]. i'f NtthsduJi' and GnUoway Songs, where the poetsof 

U--. '■■•ntury liave, by the divine gift of inspiration, 

vrijiirij and commemorated the beauties of this. It will 

.1.' II. r- pnmd, thinking that my songa in her pniise will 

- .!< tr 'u the lips of a dear friend, and from one too who 

--u Bpprecint* their worth, and modulnta his voice to suit 

I.-.' atpton and enthusiastic admiration of lieuuty whioh 

.. -rv*ded Uw poel when he wrote them. 
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" I coiild have wished to have sent you a volume, but I hc^ 
80 many to give that even gratitude itself gave way at Itft^ 
to the necessities of want, and my means ran short, but not 
my inclination. I will sometime soon, perhaps, find meios 
to get you one ; and if you correspond with our James, yoa 
will find him proud in lending you what he most dearly 
values. 

^* Head, then, my volume through, with a most acute and 
critical eye, and combine your own ideas of it along with those 
of James M'Ghie, my dear old Mend, and the friend of my 
&ther. He will tell his mind, and tell yours. Let me know 
what things please you, and tell your reasons for being 
pleased, because I want to learn. 

"I will write you more at leisure, sometime after you 
have answered this. I am very welL I have left my old 
trade, and engaged for two guineas and a-half per week to 
write along with my friend Mr. Hoche. Do not say ought 
about this to anybody but to my brother (James), for I do 
not want it to be known. 

* * Give my respects to your sister, Rachel. Tell her to sit down 
seriously and learn some of these songs. I know she will lilt 
them like a starling. Your brother James, too, claims my 
regard in being in love with my Jean; but tell him to bide 
in Kirkmahoe and admire her, as I would be jealous were 
he to go to Kirkbean. . . . Give my respects to your 
father and mother. I think often on the pleasures I enjoyed 
at their fireside. Let them remember in their prayers one 
who is happy in saying how much he esteems them, and 
values their children. In break>neck haste. Write me 
soon. 

" Allan Cunningham. 

'' Mr. George Douglas M*6hic." 
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i» wore on. He contributed poetrj' at a guinea a 

i-uddicl other things besides^ which were absolutely 

T for a man with marriage in view, and the 

r at a low ebb. He was determined to be 

I Miii, as we shall by-and-by see, he carried his 

( into execution. But, in the meantime, what 

t concerned about is, his ability and success 

B Pariiamentary reporter, without the qualifications 

w OMuitlercd indispensable for informing the public 

it lughtly lakes place in the great House of the 

la Iheae times, however, reporting had not 

i its present high state of efSciency. The sub- 

aly was given, and not the ipsiaalma verba, 

y a very few. Others besides Cunningham had 

d «iitirely upon a good memory, and as many 

i notes as they were able to take. From these 

t they hati to frame speeches as they best 

o as to give the gist of what had been said. We 

tod that some of the best summaries of what 

B in both Houses of Parlianiont at the present 

• written by parties who trust to a retentive 

J a few notes, without calling in the aid of 

tphy. In the following letter, addressed to his 

3, Cunningham tells us his experience and 

ition of the Reporters' Gallery : — 



■■ Loadon. December 20tb, 1810. 

■" My beloved Jamea, — I have placed myself do»-n to 
rrite at whftt Shakspero calls 'the witching time uf night.' 
~ :» TWW— * TUxta me are now changed. I owe my allegiunce 

;ha mono and to the stare. The blessed lun of heaven 
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himself I count now no more on tlian.on an oilman's greasy- 
lamp. I gain nothing bj his light. My new basLoess has- 
completely overturned that ancient system of prudential 
economy recommended by the precepts and examples of our 
ancestors, to obsenre the great order of nature, by Bleeping. 
in the evening, when nature slept, and wakening when the 
sun, coming gloriously forth, quickened the world into li£B^ 
and resumed all the functions of awakening nature. How- 
ever, as I do not believe in predestination, I do not deem it 
probable that our Creator thought of reporting speeches dt 
certain men for newspapers, else He would have made some 
little provision in the economy of nature for their benefit, 
to show they were not utterly neglected. Thus, had He 
contrived a blink of sunshine to have dropped down in this 
wicked metropolis, peradventure about three in the morning, 
I should have adored Him, and prayed ere I went to bed. 
Now this is, in plain words, that I go to bed mostly at three 
in the morning, but I took this pom{)ous way of telling you 
about it to show you how I can perplex a plain tale into 
bombast and extravagance, and go to the utmost limits at 
comprehension. To this I am humbly indebted to my new 
S3rstem of education, wherein I have to varnish with mi^tj 
words the fierce and uncourtly language of political iniquity. 
Now, you will perhaps lift up your voice against this wicked 
way of life. I pray you have mercy, and consider me as a 
person who has already half-forded a deep and dangerous 
river, where there is equal danger in turning back as in 
proceeding, so let me wade through. 

^* I have written a number of speeches for both Lords and 

Commons. I find it quite easy, for I collect notes for one 

hour from what ia said, just, I mean, as the speaker delivers 

it. This outline I have to return to the newspaper ofiioe 

with, and write out into three columns of debate. These- 
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flDlomis will take me four or live hours, and then I i-etura 

IsBiyiwflit Now, thia is pretty severe work, but I have ho 

■nr daji of leisure to en-eoteu all this that I enjoy my 

■tuBtiiBi irith mach satisfaction. 
" I UD proad to find jou are in such brisk employ, and 

thsi rpB have the prospect of niorc in fature. There is one 

(kog which pleased me, though, perhaps, it may not be so 
ttfyiag to yoarael^ which is, that you liave got into the 
Afrtaia'* buaioese, who, I doubt not, will employ you for 
bi luming tnuiaoctions for the future. Kow, this will 
"■s off tluU indolence, that diffideace, that rust of the 
^'-ad, which belonged to you, nay, to un all, so much. Im- 
. "inee, I mean genteel impudence, is so rety neceasary for 

■ihing u> through life that I wonder it is not laid down as a 
"To^ of educ&tion in our public schools. 

" I waa «o extremely bashful when I came to London that 
^ mlljt oonld not utter a known falsehood above three or 
ra ttnei a day. Now, I could assert in the face of a con- 
-ngatian that the sun derives his light from the moon, and 
^.-kn the dullness and paleness of her evening Majesty a 
vUBf proof of it Kay, I could, if required, almost make 
.'h oo't. 

•' I ■»» [ileaaed with your remarks on the 'Nithsdale and 
•iiiotny Songs.' They were very short, but I mean not to 
': yva MCape this way, for you must write me a long letter 
^ pwpOM, showing wherein I have erred or done according 

af iatj. Choose out all your favourites, and write fully 
•oeni llie MOg> of the two rebellions. Now, you must mind 
a* lUng, ftnd I beseech yon mind it, that these songs and 
•Qads being written for imposing on the country as the 
of other years, 1 was obliged to have recourae to 
ooaiseness, and severity, and negligence, which 
mold atftke them appear as fair specimens of the andent 
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Rong and ballad. This being considered, I beg yon will 
visit me as I would deserre had thej been my avo 
productions. 

" I am glad Peter has got himself throat into a place. 
am much afraid he will never make a great figure in 
polite business of surgery. He can do nothing for him 
unless he has the " drawn dagger" of neceasity at his bi 
pushing him to adventure. I do not argue this from his c 
versation, but from his writing. A man may haTe so mi 
diffidence or natural modesty in his composition as will j 
vent him from being eloquent in conversation; but if then 
anything like genius in his composition, it will break outii 
letter, where be lias the free and unhampered exercise of all 
powers, and time for stiidying propriety of expression, t 
the proper use of his own feelings. Now, Peter, howe 
stupid and vulgar in conversation, is ten times duller i 
more perplexed in his letters. His thoughts seem lik 
printer and types before they are adjusted — a heap of oou 
sion and misplaced beauties; for this, that if counsel oo 
have amended or corrected it, he would have been a msf 
of conversational eloquence, and a proverb unto all the s 
of Nithsdale. Counsel can correct but cannot bestow gen: 
it is a gift of God; and many a person has reason to 
thankful for the little he has got, for that little might h 
been less. 

" With regard to the books I want — Blair's Lectures 
Elocution — Dryden's VirgiFs u^Ineid — Burns' Poeme 
Sir William Wallace — Ossian's Poems — and the i 
volumes of * Elegant Extracts.' Now, pack them up, i 
direct them to lie at the office until called fo^, else 
expense of bringing them by a porter is equal to 
charge of a waggon. Now, you will write to me when ; 
send them off, and I will know when to call for them. 



li 
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I must not forget to tell you that I have planned and 
l>^^aii a work of Poetry and Criticism. I mean to restore 
all our Scottish songs to their uncofrupted purity, to alter 
and amend others, where correction is necessary, and to pro- 
duce upwards of a hundred original ones of my own to be 
aown among them. Along with all this, notices will be 
givtiii to elucidate manners, customs, and opinions which 
belonged unto our ancestors, or which at present may exist. 
The name of every author will be printed at the title of the 
moDg, and, where accounts of them can be got, such things 
will be given. Now, what think you of this? 

^ Three volumes in the style of that I sent you, and closer 
printed, will hardly contain them. Mention this to none ! 
ebe it will ruin the work. Give my love to my dear 
mother, and to my dear sister-in-law. I am glad the bairns 
are ' gush, and ramp, and ranting.' When you see Jenny 
present my respects to her. Do the same to William Miles, 
and to Adam Ferguson; and, my dear brother, accept of the 
united wishes of my heart, head, and soul, for your welfare. 
CM bless you. Direct to Cromek's; I am going to shift. 

"Allan Cunningham. 
"Mr. Jamee Cunningham." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE VOLUME — ^EXTRACTS — "THOU SABT 8W0BI 
BY THY GOD, MY JEANIE" — VABIATIOK ON *'TIfiBIX FOWLIB' 
— THE '*SALT LAIBDS" OF DUNSCORE, AlfD THE "OUnD 
BANE '' OF KIRKMAHOE — PRIVATE CRITI.CISMS — PROFESSOB lOL 
SON— THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD — SIR WALTER SCOTT — THE " 80011 
MAOAZINE'' — "A WEARY BODIE's BLYTHE WHAN THE 801 
GANGS DOWN." 

The volume of "Nithsdale and Galloway Song^' made itf 
appearance in December, and was not only £Etvourably 
but enthusiajstically, received by the general public and 
the press. Before, however, we state the opinions of the 
great critics as to its merits, we shall give a brid 
account of the character of its contents, with a feiv 
extracts as specimens of the work. It was not anbf 
important with regard to what it professedly treated oj^ 
ancient ballad lore, but it was also important as being 
the starting-point in Cunningham's literary career, a 
career which he himself, with all his sanguine aspira- 
tions, could not anticipate or foresee. It consisted of an 
Introduction, thirty-two pages in extent, four classes d 
Ballads, arranged under the headings of Sentimental, 
Humorous, Jacobite, Old and Fragments, with an 
Appendix. The songs were professedly gathered among 
the peasantry, taken down from their recital of them» 
or were related by others who had obtained them fix>m 
the same sourca We believe that with regard to a 
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coiigiderable number of them this was the case, in so 
lur as the old proverb has it, that the poet " having 
got a hair made a tether of it," a single scrap swelling 
into a goodly song. 

The Introduction is a very accurate and graphic 
description of what the peasantry in the south of Scot- 
land then were as to their customs, habits^ supersti- 
^loiui^ and beliefa Matters of this kind are now much 
^^hanged, but it may, therefore, be the more interesting 
*o readers of the present day to have a glimpse of 
these: — 

"Hie condition of the inland peasantry was easy, and 
^mpaiatiyely affluent. Almost every one had a cow, and a 
^ acres of land. Oatmeal, pease, delicate mutton, fish in 
^veiy stream, and milk and butter, furnished the necessaries 
^nd some of the dainties of existence. Their clothes were all 
of home manufacture. The men's dress was mostly a fine 
idzed gray, from wool of a natural dye, a large chequered 
plaid and bonnet ; their shoes were formed of leather tanned 
hj the shoemaker. The women's gowns were of lint and 
woollen^ £uicifully mixed, and frequently of exquisite fine- 
ness, which is still a popular and becoming dress. . . 
Wram their fathers and from their ministers they learned to 
eontemplate the sacred mysteries of the Bible with submissive 
Tsoeration. Unskilled in the figurative language of poetic 
instmctian, or lost in the raptured soarings of historic 
inspiration, they took poetic license for truth, and the wild, 
uifaridled flights of Eastern personification were the revela- 
tkm of Heaven, written with the finger of the Deity. The 
Bible was put into every youthful hand, with ' This is the 
kandwriiing of Ood,* Every sentence was taken as it is 
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written, in the close fidelity of translation. Henoe 
that superstitions belief in wizards, witches, and familiar 
spirits, the popular creed of heathenism. 

"The Cottars devoutly opened the Book of God eveiy 
evening, and on every Sabbath morning, to offer thanks- 
givings and praises, and to instruct and admonish their 
children. The holy Songs of David were committed to 
memory, to be allied to the church melodies. The mind 
received from these a cast and an impressure of thougfatful 
melancholy which often exalts it to the noblest conoeptioiii^ 
A rigid moral austerity, and severity of religious converaationy 
were the conseqiiences of their long struggles with 'RngKA 
supremacy, and formed no part of their natural constitution; 
on the contrary, they were ever ready to mingle in the 
pleasant mirth of society. Their ancient music still lingered 
among them, a proscribed fugitive of religious zeal ; wedded 
to those old songs and ballads, the favourites of every age, it 
was beyond the {K)wer of banishment. This love of mane 
iiud poetry was privately fostered by the old men and women. 
It had been their own delight and amiisement, and thej 
loved to cherish the fond remembrance of other years. Ilk0y 
a])pointed meetings at each other's houses for dancing and 
singing, to which, at the close of day-toil, the lads and l a—ee 
would hasten for several miles round. Here they sang; 
accompanied by the violin or lowland pipe. The old men 
recounted the ex|)loite and religious struggles of their 
ancestors, and mingled in the song, or joined in the dance. 

'' Enraptured with their music, and emulous of praise, the 
37ouths cultivated those seeds of poesy which are more or I 
to be found in every lover's heart. In the presence of thi 
whom they loved they strove to excel in the strains of tender 
o()mi)laint or pathetic appeal, which were sung and so mudi 
admired by their mistresses. Inspired with such sensations^ 





tMKWbn Ob iged; and Hmr jrtim, viA Ob kiod k»lu 
F ' ^fmnl firan thair aiitiMHi^ «■> a mmd loSaMit to 
I iiBBdidt to aoUar emtioii. Old loiigt ««ra aHcnd to aoit 
r,— i Mwa iBcnnt oe cuiw pca; thwr laiyu^a vam b m \u t atl j 
' >hM aamr, and tha aoi^ VDuld tak« a novel afipaannce 
W t mall ineidwrt of lon^ or a pliant exploit.. 

"lb theae paUie ■l»»M™g tajatea tbe daof^itera of tlw 
^Uhrina would a um e tim eago m pe aaanf a dtigoiM; poaiiUy 
^IBtako in Ab nml ftbdtiaa of wnreatraioail piety and 
fcitj or, paihapa , rniittiin with the diamu of aome joong 
pmu^ IhBf withed toliaten to Ae natnnl elaqaenflo <rff lore, 
■d As ftrveDt pathoa of raatic wooti^. TlMn an jet 
■M w man ta of aot^ wludi eridently aDnde to renooanten 
rf Ala kind, and nunj man a^^ pcrliapa, Ifavo been or>t- 



"Tbrn langnaga of the paaaanrrj haa none of that Tulgar 
madnMa ao di^goatiiig in tboae aea-ooaat towna which oom- 
aana haa uunuptcd. ImMgerj drawn bom the aelect aontoes 
f natnre wiD clothe ttaelf in diaate and becoming language 
—the sammer wind, the gloaming dtrw-taM among the loose 
jckM of a lovely maiden, the flower-tops bent with dew, the 
almj amdl of (he wooda, the honey combe of the wild bee. 
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afford fine poetic figures, which nought but profligacy 
pollute or misapply. The crimson brook-rosey the yellow- 
freckled lily, the red-lipped gowan, the pale primroee^ the 
mealy cowslip, the imbedding thyme, are flourishing in 
rustic pastoral; and the rich-scented hawthorn, the honeys 
leafed oak, the tasseling honeysuckle, and the bloomy pio- 
mise of the orchards and bean-fields, embalm themselveB iB 
song as pure as the dew which the hand of evening drops on 
them. But the tender eloquence of the new-paired biidi^ 
and the infant song of the new-flown nestlings, were happilj 
caught by peasant discernment: — 

' The new-paired laverocks among the bloomy howes 
Sing kindly to my Mary while she ca's hame the 



" The lark is a chief favourite, and being the herald of 
morning, sings overhead to the swain returning from the 
errands of love, who naturally puts his own felicities into her 
mouth. The wild and mellow mavis, the loud-lilting black- 
bird, the familiar rose-linnet, the lively gold-spink, are all 
classical songsters, whose warblings are pleasing to a loverVi 
ear. From the sacred pages of the Bible the peasantry drov 
many of their finest ideas and imagery. It imjiarted a Umm 
of solemn sincerity to the promises of love, and gave them 
a more popular currency among the aged and deooroua. 
Another source of instruction was the select code of pro- 
verbs which wisdom had stored up in the progress of society; 
these, being short and happily figurative, were the current 
coin of primitive converse. Owing to the great distance 
between the chieftain and the cottar, these productions never 
passed into the notice of the great. Composed and sung in 
unaspiring obscurity, their authors never attempted to hold 
them up to public notice. The applause at a country wed- 
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im dancing, at a kirk-tiupper, atler a bridal, 
d tie bird's ranity ; and pcrlia[>3 the secret asBurance 
It lui ivwtlieut would live in his yereee among her great 
ftiliira] was the utmost bound of hia ambition." 



iioitnct is quite sufficient of itself to shoTO that 

f Oomck could not possibly be the author or com- 

^of tiie volume. The deep, penetrating insight into 

b Bentiment which it contains, and the thorough 

iatancc with Scottish manners and customs which 

« it, are entirely beyond the reach of anyone but 

■tire of the soil; and no Englishman, however great 

tathusiiism, or his love for ancient lore, could have 

tntlBed himself with the subject, as is apparent from 

g to end. What could Mr. Cromek possibly know 

J of the ongoings at trystes, kim.'i, and weddings, 

e here described! Literally nothing. A hasty and 

t to the locality could never have inspired him 

I lodi ft minute knowledge of Scottish sentiments, 

, habits, and feelings as are here recorded. 

we think an injustice was done to Allan 

un in not putting him prominently in the 

I, instead of keeping Kim out of sight almost 

We do not think that a mere recognition of 

i in the preface was sufficient, when the whole 

k ilerolved apon himself. 

"Hoat^ vcraiculos feci, tnlit alter hoaores, 
Sic Tea lum vobis niditiaitis aves. 
Sevoa ncn robis vellera fort.is oves. 
GBe V08 non vobis mellific&tis ajics. 
Rc »x« Bon vobb fertia aratm boves." 
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One of the finest ballads of the first class — the Senti- 
mental — ^is, " Thou hast sworn by thy God, my Jeanie," 
to which the following note is prefixed : — 

*' These verses are copied from the recitation of a worthy 
old man, now < raked i' the mools/ as the Scotch pluttse is. 
With him have perished many beautiful songs, remnanta 
of the tunes which were. He was a Dissenter from 
the Church of Scotland, and had all that stem aererilj 
of demeanour and rigidness of mind which belong to those 
trained in the old school of divinity, imder the iroii 
discipline of Scottish Presbyterianism. Tet when kqpi 
aloof from religious dispute, when his native goodnev 
was not touched with the sour leaven of bigotry, he was 
a man, as we may truly say with Scripture, 'after €k>d'8 
own heart' There is a characteristic trait of him which will 
lighten the darkness of superstition which gave it birth. In 
that violent persecution in the reigns of James the Seventh, 
and the Second Charles, one of the persecuted preachers 
took refuge among the wild hills behind Kirkmahoe, in the 
county of Dumfries. On a beautiful green-topped hill^ called 
the WardlaWy was raised a pulpit of sods, where he preached 
to his congregatioiL General Dalzell hastened on with his 
dragoons and dispersed the assembly — this consecrated the 
spot Our worthy old patriarch, in the fine Sabbath even- 
ings, would go with his wife and children to the Waidlaw, 
though some miles of rough road distant, seat himself in 
the preacher's place, and ' Uike the Beuk,' with his family 
around him. He kneeled down, and with all the flow of 
religious eloquence, held converse with his G^od. This song 
was his favourite, and he usually sang it at halloweens, at 
kirk-suppers, and other trystes" — 
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"THOU HAST SWORN BY THY GOD, MY JEANIE. 

" Thoa hast sworn by thy God, my Jeanie, 

By that pretty white hand o' thine. 
And by a' the lowing stars in heaven. 

That thou wad aye be mine ! 
And I hae sworn by my God, my Jeanie, 

And by that kind heart o' thine, 
"By a' the stars sown thick owre heaven 

That thou shalt aye be mine ! 

** Then fool fa' the hands that wad loose sic bands, 

An* the heart that wad part sic love ; 
Bat there's nae hand can loose the band, 

Save the finger o' God above. 
Tho' the wee, wee cot maun be my bield. 

An' my claithing e'er sae mean, 
I wad lap me up rich i' the faalds o' love, 

Heaven's annfn' o' my Jean ! 

" Her white arm wad l>e a pillow to mc, 

Fa' safter than the down, 
An' Love wad winnow owre us his kind, kind, wing."), 

An' sweetly I'd sleep an' soun'. 
Come here to me, thou lass o' my love, 

Come here and kneel wi' me ; 
The morning is fa' o' the presence o' God, 

An' I canna pray but thee. 

"The mom- wind is sweet 'mang the beds o' new iluwers. 

The wee birds sing kindly an' hie, 
Our gade-man leans owre bis kail-yard dyke, 

An' a blythe auld body is he. 
The Book maan be taen when the carle comes liame, 

Wi' the holie psalniodie, 
An' thou maun speak o' mc to thy God, 

An' I will speak o' thee!'' 

Ci 
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In the second part of the volume much humou 
displayed in the several pieces, though mixed with 
a little of what would be called coarseness of expresi 
in the present day, not to use a stronger term, but 
difference of times and manners must be taken i 
account. From one of the ballads in this class 
extract is taken, for the purpose of introducing a tn 
tional feud wliich long existed between the two nei 
bouring parislies of Dunscore and Kirkmahoe, and 
which Cunningham here refers. It seems that van 
versions of the well-kno^vn song, " Tibbie Fowler," ^ 
afloat in Nithsdale, one of which is here produced, al< 
with what is known as the complete original, printe<] 
Johnson's " Musical Museum.** We quote the first th 
verses of this variation as a specimen : — 

** The brankit lairds o' GaUowa, 
The hodden breeks o' Annan Water, 
The bonnets blue of fair Nithsdale, 
Are 'yoQ^ ^^^ haUan wooing at her. 

** Tweedshaw^s tarry neives are here, 
Braksha' gabs frae Mofifat Water, 
An' half the thieves o' Annandale 
Are come to steal her gear and dante her. 

" I mind her weel, in plaiden gown. 
Afore she got her uncle's cofifer; 
The gleds might pyked her at the dyke. 
Before the lads wad shoved them ofif her." 

These variations used to be sung at the public tryi 
or merry-makings held in the surroimding parishes, j 
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MDKtimfi .lut of mischief or frolic sarcastic alluKioDS 
•pji' niiiTjBiiaiej by the performer, which led to bruilzie 
tt>: it](x.)sl,«i in the end :— 

" Thi DoKKWrc Sail Lairda atilt tlio Nith, 
.ind muiliiie ■' onr supper water : 
TItE gray luanl hoIhiiiii- leaguing lowiui 
Tlinw liy thn beiik u' Rixl tn lUnte lier. 
Th* bird* bM ■* forboo'il tbeir ncBta, 
n>* tmnta liae tk'eo ika Cum uiU Amuw, 
Fnr hocIdiD brceks nod itUting ahuiks, 
Bdwcen the mnM^ uid tlie ilawoiu'." 

■Klines were inslautly retorted by this blitht'some 
it'lwil parisli pleasantry: — 

" KittB>hoc toDpcd cm her KiiikB, 
Wi' uew uncsbeil iliooD vid weel ilorned boscn ; 
ADd cry'il tu nuii* nii ftcru kkO, 
Ami hlng tbe pan wi' wbUt bnxe un ; 
And wka will land ns brydiil genr, 
)!heep Muulg the kale to einimer, 
tioU^i for to itttnBt Umir cloots, 
Smla to loua abuun tlie timiner T 

" Dmucor* Bent hoc sjauls o' deep, 
SfRl bar own oar big brosc ladle ; 
f^wtar pIsUa «h1 hBiiiel genr, 
Td BkcoM bir wi' tX Tibbie 'i brydaL 
V»'*e pjrkod tlio banes o yore leap-yMir's cow. 
y<rc anght day's kale's a' rinisbod fairly ; 
Vera big bmse pot bos eae pUycd bn>wn 
9U Ifca KotTor nid o' gmtr Prino' Charlie. " 

tndition referred tu above ts, that at u titiit^ 
a huiuehold commodity, could with 
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difficulty be procured, on account of its high price 
before the duty was removed, the Lairds of Dunscore, 
out of poverty, clubbed together and purchased a peck 
or a stone of salt, which they divided among themselves 
with a horn-spoon to ensure an equal distribution. 
Whether the .story was true or not it was generally 
held to be so by those outside the parish, who took 
certain opportunities for using the taunt of poverty, 
such as at a losing bonspiel of curling on the ice, or 
when other disagreements arose. With regard to 
Kirkmahoe, the same taimt of poverty was employed 
by neighbouring enemies when they thought them- 
selves in any way aggrieved. Pride and poverty would 
appear to have been in those days the besetting sin of 
both parishes. It was asserted that the parishioners of 
Kirkmahoe were so ill-bestead as to the necessaries of 
life that they could not afford to provide flesh-meat to 
enrich the broth -pot even once a week, and had recourse 
to the economical device of borrowing from one another 
when the great cooking day came round. A bone, 
denuded of its fleshly integuments, was procured at a 
small price by one of them from a butchers shop in 
Dumfries, and served, j>ro tempore, the whole coterie of 
Duncow. " Lend me your bane the day, and Til lend 
you mine the next time." The bone, be it observed, 
was not boiled in the broth, but merely dipped in the 
cold water previous to its being placed upon the fire, so 
that some of the meat particles adhering might give a 
flavour to the soup. This was called the " Guiitin* 
have!' An enterprizing shoemaker, thinking to add a 
little to his means of livelihood, purchased several 
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^oa of this description, which he gave out to hire at a 
bllpeRDT eiich for a single use. Tbe hirer was allowed 
^ iftp it liiree times and make one whisk rouDd in the 

I miw. Some wag turned tbe circumatance into 
le kttanmg doggerel distich, which was spread far and 

t,aai which continued to be repeated for nearly a 
117, whenever pa^ion or prejudice roao high: — 

•■ Wlia'U boy me, whall buy me, 
Tbrac ]tltuap* ftoil 11 wdlop for a bawboc?'' 

1 fair or market, danco or wedding, the words 

' bane," uttered in the hearing of those for 

hey were intended, were sufficient to niiae s 

i the close of a marriage dinner in the neigh- 

g palish of Kirkmichael, where a number of the 

s party from Kirkmahoe were preaent, and 

I 4hoinseIveB most beaitily, the bride's father, 

I been carving and supplying his guests most 

ibly, without a thought of the consequences, lifted 

ik-l>ouebefore him, which had done substantia! 

I on the occaaioQ, and said, " This wad BtiU mak' 

Qnstio' bane." The words were moat innocently 

1, and nothing was farther from the glad father's 

b««t tlmn tb(j intention to wound the feelings of any 
' tia frionds. Indeed, he said it in the jubilance of 
'->7rocnt, meaning that there had been enough and 
^■are. Notwithstanding all his good intentions, 
' werer, iu a moment the house was in an uproar, all 
■ TV on their feet, and angry words were neither " few 
r Gu- between." Tlie tables were overturned with all 
:>an tbetn. Dishes, glasses, tumblers, and bottles were 
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<]eii.viL^Led. aiid formed a dismal scene of oonfbaoi 
— 'Tidii iii-lige^taque moles," — ^while the bridecdn 
reqnijtrd DO special cutting up, but lay scattered h 
fmipn^suxs amoD^ the t1*hri^ — "apparent lazi nanta 
in tr'ir:.'ito va.-io.'" The two parties were smashioi 

*<if:\i other with whatever thev could lav hold ottkc 

• • ' 

UfXv'i .streamer 1. the women fainted, and the men swore 
and fou<:ht. Old James Smith, ycleped the "Baillieo' 
Carzifrld. " firrjily .set his back against a wall, as he w 
lamc% and, in the .spirit of Fitz-James in his encounter 
with Roderick Dhu. said, in sentiment at least — 

** Come one, come all I thu rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as 1 ! *' 

Hi.- opp<jnonts immediately came forward with a ros« 
and, in less time than we tell it, he had knocked five ' 
them down, who, on regaining their senses and tb^ 
legs, .showed no desire to renew the combat. So rU 
the tra<lition of the "Saut lairds" of Dunscore, 9^ 
tlie " Ou.stin' bane" of Kirkmahoc. 

Having given a short outline of the contents 9^ 
nature of the volume now fairly launched on the wi 
sea of |)ub]ic opinion, it will be interesting to noti 
what the great critics think of the w^ork. One ^^ 
easily imagine the state of excitement Cunningh^ 
esprcially would be in as to the verdict about to 
pronounced upon the perfonnance. Mr. Cromek, XA 
would doubtless be anxious as to the reception 
wliat ho c(m8idered his masterpiece, with regard 
ScottiKJi ballad lore of the olden time. He had p 
vately boasted of its great merits to his literary frien 
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while it ma in the procen of prodaction, snd now that 

it WBB befi»e them, the Terification of bis own enli^am 

WDold owue MMDe omoem. The opinion of priTate 

Utenzy friend^ of oourw, came firet, as the great lever 

«C the pahHo pren generallj takes time for its operationa 

m famaBg a judgment Two things were certain to be 

tiken into oonaideraticHi by both parties — the genuine- 

.Mi 4f the hallada as amnent, and their, poetical merit 

; Voor AllanI tr^nbUng in the balance of suspense as 

to tits verdict abont to be given upon year poetical 

' Sniu, stand forward and hearthe judgment pronounced. 

llmnr ande your long, dark locks, and let yonr intal- 

bctnl "brow be seen in all its massiveness. Yonr black, 

{vetcmg eye and yonr manly fcnm have no cause to be 

'"KHealed. The world ia with you, though as yet you 

^*Knr it not, wm] your name will go down witb approba- 

^*<'Q to the latest agesl 

The general impression on tJie appearance of the 
**^iiine was that it was " too good to be old," and sus- 
POoni were hinted in oonfirmation of what Hr. Oromek 
^*it isid in his own criticism of the first two pieces be 
"*A reodved from Cnnniitgbam, " Bonnie Lady Anne," 
"^ "She's gane to dwall in ^aven." The rhymes 
*B*« ioo generally correct some of the q>ithets were at 
'*«^»ioe with ancient phraseology, and even several of 
^ SBotiments had a tinge of modem times. Such 
7'^'tgl as these weighed greatly in the minds of the 
'''^Vvty critics of the metropolis, and made them suspect 
^* Paeudo character of several of the songs, as well as 
^ ^tae persona^ who had produced them. Bishop 
^'^, Professor Wilson, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Wood- 
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« 

houselee, Mr. Boscoe, Mr. Qraham, Mr. Montgomery, 
and the Ettrick Shepherd, were all of this opinion, 
though, at the same time, they declared that the songs 
*' would hold up their heads to unnumbered generations." 
Professor Wilson said of the volume: — " In Dumfries- 
shire he (Cromek) became acquainted with Mr. Allan 
Cunningham, at that time a common stonemason, and 
certainly one of the most original poets Scotland has 
produced, who communicated to him a vast quantity of 
most amusing and interesting information concerning 
the manners and customs of the people of Nithsdale 
and Galloway. Much of this is to be found in the 
appendix to this volume. That appendix is ostensibly 
written by Mr. Cromek, and perhaps a few sentences 
here and there are from his pen; but no person of 
ordinary penetration can for a moment doubt that, as a 
whole, it was fairly composed and written out by the 
h^nd of Allan Cuuningham. Everything is treated of 
in the familiar and earnest style of a man speaking of 
what he has known from his youth upwards, and of 
what has influenced and even formed the happiness of 
his life. . . . But the best of the poetry too belongs 
to Allan Cunningham. Can the most credulous person 
believe that Mr. Cromek, an Englishman, an utter 
stranger in Scotland, should have been able in a few 
days' walk through Nithsdale and Galloway to collect, 
not a few broken fragments of poetry only, but a 
number of finished and perfect poems, of whose exist- 
ence none of the inquisitive literary men or women of 
Scotland had ever before heard, and that too in the 
very country which Robert Bums had beaten to its 
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^«ry bosb? Bnt, independently of all tliis, tlie pooms 
^«ak fur thrmsclves, and for Allan Cunningham. The 
■' 'Uowing beautiful song, ' Thou hast sworn by thy God, 
t:i* Jeanie,' though boldly said to have been written 
luring Uie days of the Covenant, cannot, as we feel, be 
In'iagbt of in any other light hut an exquisite imitation." 
Thw was high commendation from the source whence 
n oune. when it is borne in mind that the writer of it 
^ns himeclf a poet of the highest standing among the 
^•iiA of Scotland, and one whose prose was poetry in 
Icfpictiog the sentiments, the loves, and the various 
ndntudct) of Scottish life. 

Asothcr writer, the Ettrick Shepherd, equally, if not 

i-'itj-r. nrquaii]t.ed with the same subject, said: — " When 

■-'s Nithsdale and Galloway Relica came to my 

! il once discerned the strains of my friend, and 

■■I -lescribe with what sensations of delight I first 

' . M 1- Morrison read ' The Mermaid of Galloway,' n 

- ; :■ i' eveiy verse I kept naming the author. Gray, ( &)£ 

11 Ili^'h School, who had an attachment to Cromek, 

il positively on hia friend's authority. Grieve 

iiim. TUorrison, I saw, had strong lurking 

n-; but then ho stickled for the ancient genins 

•"iiy. When I went to Sir Walter Scott (then 

■ 1 1, 1 fguud him decidedly of the same opinion ' \ J 

If, and he said he wished to God tJiat we had 

iuibk- and original young man fairly out of 

hands again. I next wrote a review of the 

-; . .11 which I laid the saddle on the right horse, and 

^jit il to Mr. Jeflrcy ; but, after retaining it for some 

■ ;ue, he retnmed it with a note, saying that he had 



s/ 
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read over the article, and was convinced of the fraud 
which had been attempted to be played off on the 
public, but he did not think it worthy of exposure." 

Ajs was to be expected, certain of the songs were 
adopted as favourites, according to the taste of the 
reader, and were specially noted for their excellence in 
antique sentiment and expression. Besides those which 
we have already quoted, as forming part of the volume, 
and which were forwarded to Mr. Cromek when the first 
proposal of such a work was mooted. Sir Walter Scott 
was greatly delighted with the following ballad, which 
he said his daughter, Mrs. Lockhart, sang with " such 
imcommon effect.'' It is said to be printed from a copy 
found in Burns' Commonplace Book, in the editor's 
possession, that it had long been popular in Galloway and 
Nithsdale, and that it had many variations, of which 
■j:his one is the best. We have failed to find it in 



/..* of the editions of Burns' works, and are at a loss to 
^ understand how he should have omitted to introduce it : — 

" IT'S HAME AND IT'S HAME. 

*' It's hame and it's hame, Lame fain would I be, 
O, hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie ! 
There's an eye that ever weeps, and a fair face will be &in. 
As I pass through Annan Water with my bonnie bands again ; 
When the flower is in the bud, and the leaf upon the 
The lark shall sing me hame in my ain countrie. 

'* It's hame and it's hame, hame fain would I be, 
O, hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie ! 
The green leaf of loyalty's beginning for to fa*, 
The bonnie white rose it is withering and a', 
But I'll water 't with the blood of usurping tyrannic. 
And green it will grow in my ain countrie. 
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*' It's iuune and it's hiune, bame fain would I be, 
O, hame, hame, hame to my ain conntrie ! 
There's nought now from ruin my country can save, 
But the keys of kind heaven to open the grare, 
That all the noble martyrs who died for loyaltie 
May rise again and fight for their ain countric. 

'* It's hame and it's hame, hame fain wouU I )«, 
O, hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie ! 
^e great now are gane, a' who veDture<l in Ksve ; 
The new grass is growing aboon their bkKxly grave ; 
But the sun through the mirk blinks blithe in my c<;, 
111 ahine on ye yet in your ain couutrie. " 

The Scots Magazine gave the volume a favoijrabl<; 

^view, with copious extracts as spcciincus of itn c^jui- 

position, but at the same time g'TjtIy Ijintin;/ i}»at 

^rtain expressions might have bc'^n iruprovcd by a 

^^h refinement. Speaking of the* chani/.Ur of ih<; 

Pieces, it said :— 

None of them relate to the aridont wmxk:^ of * fmd n.\A 

^ht ;' nor are any earlier than i\n; i/iiddlc of tb'r Mx^^^tttOi 

^^Uiy, from which period they axUsud down i/t tb'; ]tf:^'.tiy 

^- Some are the productions of living p-Kdw; for hmitfr'ur*'. 

7^ produced among her {x^iHantry hf:\t;ni] imly ijjH|/iM-/J 

^^ the genius of song. Tlie earliest \ftM'Mi'A nr*: t:\tif^f\y 

^^Xxras, with some of a humorous i:nHi; t:\iU'A\y bjv<;l)«yJ 

^'^^'Xist the wives of these da vs. iiianv of wboi/i it\,i>t:^r Ut 



^ kept their 'lords' under a vfjiy s^^vcn; thmWifttu. . 
^ most modem songs retuni if} tb*? hisiwiufi >;ubj<M;t of 
^5 and indulge also in a certain rud'; liumonr, v,bi/;b d'^;-. 
**> in our opinion, fonn tbc-ir \tn'^}}U.'X <,ihui:.' it*. 
^ The love songs loay l^e tra/:rd Wk t'/ »}<<; utm-, of »)j' 
^enanters, and are of a cbara/;t.';r v':ry |m/;'jIj;ii, *\i\\' »< iit 



I 
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from what we have seen belonging to Scotland, or peril 
to any other country. This singularity consists in 
intimate manner in which that spirit of devotion, which t 
prevailed to even an enthusiastic degree, is blended ^ 
this human passion. The two sentiments are sometimef 
intermingled, ns, combined with that familiarity with wl 
the devotionists of those days were accustomed to add 
the Deity, makes the extreme of piety sometimes border 
its opposite." 

This last reflection has reference to the song, aire 
quoted, "Thou hast sworn by thy God, my Jean 
which we think is one of the finest in the volume, 
was mentioned as such at the time it appeared. Notl 
in our opinion can be finer than the two lovers agree 
to pray to God on behalf of each other : — 



i( 



The Beuh maun be tacu when tho carle comes hame, 

Wi' tlie holie psalmodie, 
And thou maun speak o' me to thy God, 

And T will speak o' thee !" 



The following song seems to us so exquisitely tor 
and heart- touching that we cannot refrain from quel 
it, and many of our readers will thank us for doing sc 



'* A WEARY BODIE'S BLYTHE WHAN THE SUN GAl 

DOWN. 

** A weary bodie's blythe whan the sun gangs down, 
A weary bodie's blythe whan the sun gangs down : 
To smile wi' his wife, and to daute wi* his weans, 
Wha wadna be blythe whan the sun gangs down ! 





1(7 boniiiB bojri teare tlieir wark i' tlie town; 
U; luut limps Ught at idj- ain ingle aide, 
WUb 1B7 kin' biythc buni-timo is t,' slttiiig n 

"TbStUiaUi morning coroci, ui' wnrm lowoi tlie si 
Ili boirt'i (u' o' joy »' the p>ri«beii n 
Bsitnd tlu tup o' the hill comei the sweet pulm tunc, 
jla' tU anlil fcwk a' to the pruaching are bowne. 

0' tlie fouokon lonp lightaomc, to see 
IVgli^iicra thftt (IvkIIi in tfaetr miM gnumia'i eo; 
AiT Okay gkthoT i' the suii, 'side the greaa haw-tree. 
Km trw-Bowa birda sre a» nurUtwme au' hie. 

" TV' m; Miuia dune's ohevka luie to aiilJ age are pricf, 
IV1' tliD ro«e th»t blnmod thero are srait i' the leaf; 
TW the )niing hlinka o' luvo hoc a' dioJ in her ce, 
Ski it bomtier an' dearer tlion ever to me ! 

" Ami pnrtith came in 'ynnt unr batlBD to keck. 
Bat Df Jeuiic wu nnniog an' singing aae swoct, 
TW the laid down her powka at aniUier door chock, 
A>' Mcppil lilythuly ben her auld Bhauks for to beok. 

" Hj Lune ii the miulon veel stovkit on' (u, 
Wj b*inm ate tho Qocka an' the h«tdi that I loo;— 
Mj Jiani* i* tlie govd an' delight o' my u, 
Sw'a wtvtli a hale UinUhip a' niailena to me : 

" vfaa «*d tide awn like a Uowor 1* tl>e duw, 
Jku' Hto bftTc a ipront for kind heaven to pn'T 
Wka wad rot 'uiaiij; Hie moots, like the tmnk o' the tree, 
Wi* naa shouta the ptidv 1/ the forest to be l" 



no 
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We ask if there is any one who, after reading the 
above song, does not experience a peculiar sensation 
about the heart, and a well-known moisture in the 
eyes ? We ourselves confess to both. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE " MERICAID OF GALLOWAY" — PREFATORY NOTE AN1> 

ACCOMPANYING LETTER. 

What was generally considered the gem of the volume 
ins tbe ** Mermaid of Galloway/' with its prefatory note, 
lod its accompanying letter: — 

" Tndition is yet ricli with the fame of this bewitching 

and many of the good old folks have held most 

and instructing communion with her by her favourite 

■ooaliglit banks, and eddyed nooks of streams. She was wont 

to treasure their minds with her celestial knowledge of house- 

Wd economy, and would give receipts to make heavenly salve 

a> heal the untimely touch of disease. A charming young 

pA, whom consumption had brought to the brink of the 

lamented by her lover. In a vein of renovating 

the good Mermaid sung to him — 

• Wmd ye let the bonnie May die i' yere hand, 
An' the mugwort flowering i' the land?' 

" He cropped and pressed the flower-tops, and adminis- 
the jnice to his fair mistress, who arose and blessed her 
fcestower for the return of health. 

" The MeriD&id's favourite haunts and couches were along 
the shores of the Niib ma TJrr, and on the edge of the 
SoJwaj aem, which Bdjoina the mouths of these waters. Her 
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beauty was such that man could not behold her face but his 
heart was fired with \mquenchable love. ' Her long hair of 
burning gold/ through the wiling links of which appeared 
her white bosom and shoulders, were her favourite care; and 
she is always represented by tradition with one hand shed- 
ding her locks, and with the otlier combing them. 

'^ Tradition tells that this world is an outer husk or shell 
which encloses a kernel of most rare abode, where dwell the 
Mermaids of popidar belief According to Lowland mytho- 
logy, they are a race of goddesses corrupted with eartMy 
passions. Their visits to the world, 'though few and &r 
between,' are spoken of and remembered with awe. Their 
affections were bestowed on men of exalted virtue and rare 
endowments of person and parts. They wooed in such a 
strain of syren eloquence that all hearts were fettered by the 
witcheries of love. When their celestial voice dropt on the 
ear every other facidty was enthralled. They caught the 
beloved object in their embrace, and laid him on a couch, 
where mortal eyes might search in vain into the rites of such 
romantic and mysterious wedlock. 

" Though possessed of the most soft and gracious qualities, 
yet, when a serious premeditated indignity was offered them, 
they were immediately awakened to revenge. A devout 
farm dame, in the time of the last persecution, was ti'oubled 
ill spirit at the wonted return of this heathenish visitant 
A deep and beautiful pool, formed in the mouth of Dalbeattie 
Burn by the eddy of Urr Water, was a beloved residence of 
the. Mermaid of Galloway. * I' the first come o* the moon' 
she would seat herself on a smooth block of granite on the 
brink of the pool, comb her golden links of hair, and deliver 
lier healing oracles. The good woman, in a frenzy of religious 
zeal, with her Bible in her hand, had the temerity to tumble 
this ancient chair into the bottom of the pool. The next 
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r ooly child wa« fonnj dead in its cradle, and it 
) pool was ofteu heard at day-close by thc 



' Ye may ImiL i' yere toom uradle^ 
And rU look to my tUnc ; 
And moiklo wu'll tliink, Kod meiklD ne'U look. 
Bat wonli we'll ne'er tut'e mine I ' 

B noxious weeds and filtli that could be coUectpd 

1 into the pool, until the atream was pollutetl ; 

il departed, leaving a curse of barrenness on 

(which all the neighbours for several miles aroiintl 

f to certify has been laithfuUj fulfilled. 

B Williain Maxwell, Esq. of C'owehiU, is the bi-idegrooin 

r of this romance. According to popular history, be 

mghvw to tho ' Lily of Nithsdale,' heroine of the sub)imi> 

*9«b'b gane to dwall in He&ven.' " 

"THE MERMAID OF GALLOWAY. 

" Tlune'i a nuiil h»a tat on the grevn uorec aide, 
TIie«e t«D laog years and mair ; 
An' et'err firet nigUt o' the oew moon 
She lumei ber ydlow hair. 

** Aat' aye while the alieda the yellow bamiag gowd, 
Pa' (wect she lingi an' hio, 
TU1 tba lairert bird that wooca tlic green -vrowt, 
ta chuni'd vi' her melodie. 

" Bat wha e'er liitens to that sweet aang. 
Or gangs the dame to tee. 
Ne'er bean the luigu' the laveiui:k aguu, 
Nur wakeni an eaithliK oe. 
II 



4 
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" It fell in about the sweet simmer month, 
r the first come o' the moon. 
That she sat o' the tap of a sea-weed rook, 
A-kaming her silk locks down. 

" Her kame was o' the whitely pearl. 
Her hand like new-won milk, 
Her breasts were a* o' the snawy onrd. 
In a net o' sea-green silk. 

** She kamed her locks owre her white shoulders, 
A fleece baith bonny and lang; 
An' ilka ringlet she shed frae her brows, 
She raised a lightsome sang. 

" r the very first lilt o' that sweet sang, 
The birds forsook their young, 
An' they flew i* the gate o' the grey howlet, 
To listen the maiden's song. 

** T the second lilt o' that sweet sang, 
Of sweetness it was sae fu\ 
The tod leap'd out frae the bughted lambs. 
And dighted his red-wat mou\ 

" I' the very third lilt o' that sweet sang, 
Red lowed the new-woke moon ; 
The stars drapp'd blude on the yellow gowan tap, 
Sax miles that maiden roun'. 

** I hae dwalt on the Kith, quo' the young Cowehill, 
These twenty years an' three. 
But the sweetest sang e'er brake frae a lip 
Ciomes thro' the green- wood to me. 

" O is it a voice frae twa earthlie lips 
Whilk make sic melodic I 
It wad wyle the lark frae the morning lift. 
And weel may it wyle me I 
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^' I dreamed a dreary thing, master, 
Whilk I am rad ye rede; 
I dreamed ye kiaaed a pair o' aweet lipa. 
That drapp'd o' red heart* a-blede. 

** Come hand my ateed^ ye little foot-page. 
Shod wi' the red gold roan' ; 
Till I kiaa the lipa whilk sing sae sweet : 
An' lightlie lap he down. 

'* Kiss nae the singer's lips, master, 
Kiss nae the singer's chin ; 
Tonch nae her hand, qno' the little foot-page. 
If skaithlees hame ye'd win. 

" O whA will sit on yere toom saddle, 
O wha will broik yere glnve? 
An' wha will fanld yere erled bride 
I' the kindlie clasps o' lave? 

*' He took aff his hat, a' gold i' the rim. 
Knot wi' a siller ban' ; 
He seemed a' in lowe wi' his gold raiment, 
As thro' the green-wood he ran. 

'* The snmmer-dew fa's saft, fair maid, 
Aneath the siller moon ; 
Bat eerie is thy seat i' the rock, 
Washed wi' the white sea faem. 

" Come wash me wi' thy lilie white hand, 
Below and aboon the knee ; 
An' 111 kame these links o' yellow burning goM, 
Aboon thy bonnie blae ea 

*' How rosie are thy parting lips, 
How lilie-white thy skin, 
An' weel I wat these kissing een 
Wad tempt a saint to sin. 
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** Take aff these bars an' bobs o' gold, 
Wr thy gared doublet ^e ; 
An* thraw me aff thy green mantle, 
Leafed wi' the siller twine. 

" An* a* in coortesie, fair knight, 
A maiden's love to win ; 
The gold lacing o' thy green weeds 
Wad harm her lilie skin. 

" Syne coost he aff his green mantle 
Hemm'd wi' the red gold ronn'; 
His costly doublet coost he aff, 
Wi' red gold flow'red down. 

** Now ye maun kame my yellow hair, 
Down wi' my pcarlie kame ; 
Then rowe me in thy green mantle. 
An' take me maiden home. 

'* But first come take me 'ncath the chin. 
An' syne come kiss my cheek ; 
Ad* spread my hanks o' wat'ry hair 
I' the new-moon beam to dreep. 

'* Sae first he kissed her dimpled chin, 
Syne kissed her rosie cheek ; 
An' lang he wooed her willin' lips, 
Like heather-hinnie sweet ! 

'* 0, if ye'U come to the bonnie Cowehill, 
'Mang primrose banks to woo ; 
I'll wash ye ilk day i* the new milke<l milk. 
And bind wi' gold yere brow. 

'* An' a' for a drink o' the clear water, 
Ye'se hae the rosie wine ; 
An' a' for the water white liUc, 
Ye'se hae these arms o' mine. 
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" Bat whatll she say, yere bonnie yoang bride, 
Busked wi* the siller fine; 
Whan the rich kisses ye kept for her lips. 
Are left wi' towb on mine ? 

*' He took his lips frae her red-rose mou\ 
His arm frae her waist sae sma'; 
Sweet maiden, I*m in bridal speed, 
IVs time I were awa. 

" O gie me a token o* Inve, sweet May, 
A leal lave token tme; 
She crapped a lock o' yellow gowden hair. 
An' knotted it ronn' his brow. 

*' O tie nae it sae strait, sweet May, 
Bnt wi' love's rose-knot kind ; 
My head is fa' o' burning pain, 
saft ye maun it bind. 

"His skin turned a' o' the red-rose hue, 
Wi' draps o' bludie sweat ; 
An' he laid his head 'mang the water lilies — 
Sweet maiden, I maun sleep. 

'* She tied ae link o' her wet yellow hair, 
Aboon his burning bree ; 
Amang his curling haffet locks 
She knotted knurles three. 

'* She weaved owre his brow the white lilie, 
Wi* witch-knots more than nine ; 
(fif ye were seven times bridegroom owre, 
This night ye shall be mine. 

** O twice he turned his sinking head 
An' twice he lifted his ee ; 
Ad' twice he sought to loose the links 
Were knotted owre his bree. 
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** Bfae fanlded him f her Klie 
Ao' left her peariie kame ; 
Hill fleecy locki tniled ovre the suuL 
As she took the white teft-CaeiD. 



It 



First roee the star oat owre the hiD, 

A n' neist the lorelier moni ; 
While the beaoteoos bride o* Galloway 

l^irik'd for her blithe bndegrooni. 

I l|iliHy she sang while the new moon rose. 
ItllMiit as a young bride may, 
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Whan the new moon lights her lamp o* hiTe, 
An' blinks the bride away. 

" Nithsdale, thoa art a gay garden, 
Wi' monie a winsome flower; 
But the princeliest rose o* thai garden 
liaan blossom in my bower. 

" Oh, gentle be the wind on thy lea^ 

An' gentle the gloaming dew; 
An' bonnie an' balmy be thy bod, 

O* a pore an' steadfast hoe ; 
An' she who sings this sang in thy pnise 

Shall love thee leal an' tme. 

" Am' aye she sewed her silken snood. 
All' song a bridal sang; 
But aft the tears drap't frae her ee 
Afore the grey mom cam'. 

" The snn leam'd roddie 'mang the dew, 

Sae thick on bank an' tree ; 
The plow-boy whistled at his darke. 

The milk-maid answered hie ; 
Bat the lovely bride o' Galloway 

Sat wi' a tear- wet ee. 

" Ilk breath o' wind 'mang the ^xrest leaves — 
She heard the brid^^nxmi's tongue, 
An' she heard the bridal-coming lilt 
In every bird which sung. 

" She sat high on the tap-tower stane, 

Nae waiting May was there; 
She loosed the gold busk frae her breast, 

The kame frae 'mang her hair ; 
She wiped the tear-blobs frae her ee, 

An' looked lang and sair. 
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*' First saDg to her the blythe wee bird* 
Frae aff the hawthorn green ; 
Loose ont the love curls frae yere hair, 
Ye plaited sae weel yestreen. 

'* An' the spreckled lark frae 'mang the clouds 
Of heaven came singing down — 
Take out the bride-knots frae yere hair, 
An' let these lang locks down. 

'* Come, bide wi' me, ye pair o' sweet birds, 
Come down an' bide wi' me; 
Ye shall peckle o' the bread, an' drink o' the wine, 
An' gold yere cage shall be. 
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She laid the bride-cake 'neath her head, 

An' syne below her feet ; 
All' laid her down 'tween the lily-white sheets, 

An' soundly did she sleeps 



** It seem'd i' the mid-hour o' the night, 
Her siller bell did ring ; 
An' soun't as if nao earthlie hand 
Had pou'd the silken string. 

*' There was a cheek touch'd that ladye's, 
Cauld as the marble stane, 
An' a hand caald as the drifting snaw 
Was laid on her breast-bane. 

'* O cauld is thy hand, my dear Willie, 
O cauld, cauld is thy cheek ; 
An' wring these locks o' yellow hair, 
Frae which the cauld draps dreep. 

** O seek another bridegroom, Marie, 
. On these bosom faulds to sleep ; 
My bride is the yellow water liUe, 
Its leaves my bridal sheet !" 
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f others. Mr. Boscoe was captivated with 

, and madu repeated inquiries aliout Jean 

oimiDgham'ii fature wife), to whom was attri- 

1 tbo letter at the eud accompanying it, which he 

IS the finest thing ever writteo, and had more 

u spirit of Bums. She was also accrc-dited with 

t auDgs — "She's gane to dwall in Heaven," "Thou 

a by thy Goii, my Jeanie," " The Fawkie Loon 

r," and " Young Derwent water," The letter 

npanying the " Uermaid of GaUoway " was addressed 

■. Cromek: — 

. A. weed turus a flower when it is set in a 
Will these songs lie bettor or bonnier in printl 
5 you a flower new pon'd fra« tbo banks of blythe 
It has long grf'wn almost unkend of. Gentility 
i' a flower that bloonia i' the fields : it is trampled on 
1 when it is no' in a flower-pot. 1 bee you smiling 
e WTCtfJidd lilts of the aweet-singing Mermaid. Well, 
t agMii to Galloway— sit down V the glooming dewfalt 
> gnen metse side amaog the flowers; and if a pair of 
1, and twa kissing lips and witching een, forbye tho 
imc of a honey-dropping tongue, winna gaur ye 
n the lilting glamour of the Mermaid ye may gang 
J England sin^g — 'Praise be blest!' How will your 
il taat« and the new-fanglediiess of the public's 
: these old snngsl But tell me, can a song 
nil] when the iilena and imagery it contains are 
btmi nature! While gowans grow on our brHca, and 
I our bum-hauks, m long will natural imagery aud 
J sontiBient flourish green in song. 
am, perhaps, too pnrtial to theee old soags: it is 
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because they recall the memory of parental endearmenta. 
The posies of our Withers and our mothers I hold it not 
seemly for a daughter to let wither." 

Well done, Jean Walker! if you wrote this. You are 
entitled to be the mate of Allan Cunningham. Your 
spirit seems to be entirely akin to his, and you write 
poetically even in prosa At the close of this letter 
the editor appends the following note: — 

" That the peasantry of Scotland possess a greater portioQ 
of natural taste and information than the vulgar class of any 
other nation is considered paradoxical by their unbelieving 
brethren on this side of the Tweed. Were evidence required 
to establish this fact, a Scottish peasant would exclaim — 
* Where are your ballads and songs, the beauteous fugitives 
of neglected or \mknown rustic bards? Where are your 
sacred reliques of poetic devotion, with which every Scotch- 
man's heart is filled? — the plaint of despair, the uplifting 
raptures of love, or the heartwarming lament of domestic 
misfortune? With us they live; with you they have never 
existed, or have perished!' 



!»»» 



We have not yet done with the volume, but only 
with the poetical part of it, and in another chapter we 
shall refer to what is given in prose, to which we attach 
special importance. While we now know that the 
ballads were in a great measure only imitations, we 
have confidence, from personal knowledge and other- 
wise, in the truth of what is described in the latter 
portion of the work. We must say, however, that, with 
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regard to some of the songs, our opinion is that certain 

^ressions, lines, and even verses, had better been 

omitted; but, as we have already said, our countrymen 

&rty years ago were not so fastidious as now. Besides, 

it should be remembered that the ballads profess to bo 

of far older date than this; and as we know from the 

mosiDgs of some of the ancient ballad-mongers, they 

were anything but refined, it behoved that these imita- 

tioiu, as relics of bygone ages, should be in conformity 

wi-tli the style when these preyailed, otherwise their 

pre'tended genuineness would have been at once detected. 

Compared with some of the songs in Herd's Collection of 

1769 they are almost purity, and Herd was not alone. 

^ that there was almost an absolute necessity to have 

some unrefinement to preserve the mystification in- 

tonded. When Cunningham avowedly wrote, in his 

^^'^^ name, songs of his own day, no coarseness of 

^^pression was introduced, or anything but what might 

*^ chanted in the presence of parents by the maiden 

^thont a blush. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

<^UNNINOHAM DISCL0SB8 THB SKCRET OF THE "REMAINS'' TO M'GHUC 
— EXTRACTS 'FROM THB APPENDIX: FAMILY WORSHIP— THE 
WITCHES — THE FAIRIES. 

Though CuDniDgham. did not care to disclose the 
secret that the ballads were imitations, such as the 
literary critics surmised, yet he acknowledged the 
fact to a certain extent in replying to his friend 
George, who had hinted his own opinion in the same 
direction: — 

" You edify me by your opinion on the * Remains of Nithn- 
dale and Galloway Song.' The critics are much of the same 
mind as yourself. Your conjecture is not very fiur wrong as 
to my share of the book. Was it the duty of a son to show 
the Dakedness of his own land? No, my dear friend. I went 
before and made the path straight. I planted here and 
there a flower — dropped here and there a honeycomb — 
plucked away the bitter gourd — cast some jewels in the 
by-paths and in the fields, so that the traveller might find 
them, and wonder at the richness of the land that prodnoed 
them ! Nor did I drop them in vain. Pardon the confession^ 
and keep it a secret." 

A third part of the volume contains an appendix in 
prose, in which are given very graphic and interesting 
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dsKTi\iU0D3 of Scottish customs, amusemcDts, supcrsti- 
tkasn, aui] beliefs, some of which have entirely died 
s»«r. Uifcir departure not to be regietted; but one 
-jiloiD eipeciaUj, which should ever remain, ive are 
•JiiTT to fear is Dot so religiously observed now through- 
it tie country as in olden times, that of Family 
K'i>nlupL From this last we shall (luoto an extract, 
'■• being truly descriptive of what was a common prac- 
- t^ io the pe.a»aut's dwelling, and as entirely tu accord 
■^iiii Bums' immortal poem, "The Cottar's Saturday 
Vyfal." It is nametl " Taking the Beuk"; — 



' On «nt«rii>g a neat thatched cottage, when past tljo par- 

■ iioo or Iiall&u, a wide, projecting chimney-piece, garnished 
• illi smoked niont. met your eye. The fii«, a good B|iai;e 
— ucnod from the i^ wall, was [ilaceil against a large 

■ EiiBstoiifv caUcd the cat-Lud. Behiuil this was u bench 
.irtdviug along the gahle. which, on trysting nights, was 
-itqifeil iiy the children — the beat seat being courteously 
-lArad to •tinngent. Tlie Cottar siro was placed on the 

' 'i of tbe fire, ronioTed from the bustle of housewifery. A 

'--<« of oak, anti(]uely carved, and strewn with (avourite 

' Its of Scripture, was tlie good man's seat, where he rested 

T tha day's fatigue, niu-ang and iaatructing his children. 

' < [3 tibnry shelf above him displayed his folio Bible, covered 

- :ih rough coif skill, wherein were registered Ids children* 

-3ia and hour of birth; some bistoriea of the old refomi- 

.; woftbies (diviues who waded tlirough the blood and 

nl of persecution), the sacred books of his fathers, lay, 

-jtrfnjly adjusted, and pretty much used; and the acts and 

Je«d« of Scotland's saviour, Wallace, and the immortal Bnictr, 

I worthy of holding a place among the heroic 
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divines who 'had won the heavenly crown of martyrdom. 
Above these were hung a broadswi^rd and targe, the remains 
of ancient warfare, which, happily, the hand of peace had 
long forgot to wield. From the same pin depended the 
kirn-cut of com (the name sometimes given to the last 
handful of grain cut down on the harvest field) braided and 
adorned with ribbons. Beside him was his fowling-piece^ 
which, before the enaction of Game Laws, supplied his 
family with venison and fowls in their season. At the 
end of the lang settle was the window, which displayed 
a few panes of glass, and two oaken boards that opened like 
shutters for the admission of air. On the guidwife's side 
appeared her articles of economy and thrift. A dresser replen- 
ished with pewter plates, with a large meal chest of carved 
oak, extended along the side-walL Bunches of yam hung from 
a lofb or flooring made of small wood or rye spread across 
the joisting, and covered with moor turf. The walls, white 
with lime, were garnished with dairy utensils (every cottar 
almost having one or two kye). At each side of the middle 
entry was a bed, sometimes of very curious and ingenious 
workmanship, being posted with oak, and lined with barley 
straw, finely cleaned, and inwoven with thi'ead; these were 
remarkably warm, and much valued. 

*^ Family worship was performed every evening, but on 
the Sabbath morning it was attended with peculiar solem- 
nity. At that season all the family, and frequently some of 
the neighbours, presented themselves before the aged village 
apostle. He seated himself on a lang-settle, laying aside his 
bonnet and plaid. His eldest child came submissively for- 
ward, and, unclasping the Bible, placed it across his father^s 
knees. After a few minutes of religious silence, he meekly 
lifts his eyes over his family to mark if they are all around 
hiin, and decorous. Opening tihe Bible, he says — ^in a tone of 
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simple and holy meekness — * Let us reverently worship our 

God. by singing the (eighth) PsaJm.' He reads it aloud, 

then gives or recites line after line, leading the tune himself. 

H^e ' Martyrs ' is a chosen air, so called in honour of those 

oiesi vho displayed a zeal worthy of the name, and perished 

Q^ 'Ihe persecution. All the family join in this exquisitely 

mofuniful tune till the sacred song is finished. A selected 

pOfiTtioii of Scripture is then read, from the sublime soarings 

cxf laaiah, or the solemn morality of Job. As the divine 

F^^Bcepts of his Saviour are the sacred rules by which the 

9ood man shapes the conduct of his children, Isaiah's fifty- 

^'^^ud chapter, where the coming of the Redeemer is foretold, 

^ the Boxd-lifting &vourite of rustic devotion. It is read 

^^th an exalted inspiration of voice accordant with the 

"^^Rjed The fSsunily rise as he clasps the book, fall down 

^^ their knees, bowing their heads to the ground. The 

®^^ man, kneeling over his Bible, pours his prayer to 

^ven in a strain of feeling and fervent eloquence. His 

''^'Hty of church discipline relaxes in the warmth of his 

. — 'May our swords become plough-shares, and our 

reaping-hooks : may all find grace before Thee ! ' 

"•-•^ere is not^ perhaps, a more impressive scene than a 

^^**ttaah Sabbath mom presents, when the wind is low, 

^^ Bummer sun newly risen, and all the flocks at browse 

^y tlie waters and by the woods. How glorious then to 

^*^*i to the holy murmur of retired prayer, and the distant 

^^^int of the oottarman's psalm spreading from hamlet and 

The belief in witchcraft was as strong in Nithsdale 

^ It ^as in Ayrshire, or, indeed, anywhere else; and 

^^Ugh there are no scenes to record equal to that 
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which Tarn o' Shanter saw in Alloway Kirk, yet there 
are traditions of the ongoings of witches and warlocks 
ludicrous in the extreme. There were tiystes or meet- 
ings held of these parties in several quarters of the dis- 
trict, when they performed their cantrips in the usual 
fashion : — 

'^ The noted tryste of the Nithsdale and Galloway warlockB 
and witches was held on a rising knowe four mUes distant 
from Dumfries, called Locluurhrigg HiU, There are yet some 
fragments of the witches' '' Gathering Hynm^'too chazacter- 
istically cuiious to bo omitted :— 

' When the gray howlet has three times hoo'd. 
When the grimy cat has three times mewed, 
When the tod has yowled three times i' the wode. 
At the red moon cowering ahin the clud ; 
When the stars hae cnippen deep i' the drift, 
Lest cantrips had pyked them out o* the lift. 
Up horsies a', but mair adowe, 
Ryde, ryde, for Locharbrigg Knowcl' 

<' Roused by this infernal summons, the earth and the air 
groaned with the unusual load. It was a grand though a 
daring attempt for man, or aught of mortal frame, to view 
this diabolical hurry. The wisest part barred their doors, 
and left the world to its own misrule. Those aged matrons^ 
deep read in incantation, says tradition, ' could sit T the coat 
tails o' the moon,' or harness the wind to their ragweed 
chariot — could say to the west star, ' byde thou me!' or to 
the moon, * hynte me in thy ann, for I am weary!' Those 
carlins of garrulous old age, who had suffered martyrdom on 
the brow for the cause, rode on chosen broom-sticks, shod 
with murdered men's bones. These moved spontaneously to 
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1 of tbe possemor. But the more gay and geateoi 

« softer Bwt than tlie bark of a, broomstick. 

I fn>m the akin of on tmbaptized infuut, 

I ibrged in SntaD'e armoury, posaeased irreautiblo 

Ma fl)»kSD above any living thing. 

D TOiuig lads of Kithadale onco Gerved a widow dame, 

1 a bridle with these dangerous qualifications. 

' tlicni, a pliutip, merry young fellow, Buddetdy lost 

■ gairty, and became lean, aa if ' rirfde™ poet by a witch.' 

Mrighbour lad's inquiry about the cause, be only said, 

le bed stock an' ye'lt be aa lean an me.' It wom uq a, 

I, and tlo\igh he felt imuaual drowsiHess hu 

f awake. At uidnight his mistress, cautiously 

hia bedaide, shook the charmed bridle over his 

' Up lloraic,' when, to his utter Batonishmenl, 

n tbe form of a gray horse ! The c;iiitni) hit was 

I his teeth, and, muuiited by the carlin, he went oH' 

vind. Feeling th» prick of infernal a[iiir, he took 

m and butinds thiit ho reached I»cherbri^ Knowe in 

■otnonts. Ue was lostoDed by the bridle to a tree, 

say more of his aoquaintuoce, whoni he i-ecognized 

their brutal disguise. He looked petrilied with 

t wheu the C&llier of cnntrijis drew a circle around the 

^ withib wliicli no Iraptized brow could enter. 

1 being ais;mble>I, hands were joined, nnd a ring of 

t mad witches danced in the eochanted bound with 

i and uncouth gestures. In the centre he beheld 

: nawke, and jireaently arose the piercing yells aod 

f hulliKh linptism which thu new converts were 

Sturtleil and terrilied to furious exertion, he 

palled, and reared ; and, ]>raying ardently to 

n, far shook ofT the bridle of |)ower ; and, atartiug U]> 

n aha]>e. he saised the instruweut of his trausfor- 
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mation. It was now gray daylight when the conclave dis- 
persedy for their ogres could not endure the rebuke of the sua. 
He watched his mistress, who, all haste and confusion^ was 
hurrying to her steed. Shaking the bridle over her brow, 
she started up a ' gude gray mare,' and was hastened home 
with such push of spur that all competitors were left fiir 
behind ! The sun was nigh risen as he hurried into the 
stable. Pulling off the bridle, his cantrip*casting mistren 
appeared with hands and feet lacerated with travel, and her 
sides pricked to the bone. On her rider's promising never 
to divulge his night's adventure, she allowed him to keep the 
bridle as a pledge of safety 

" Caerlaverock and New Abbey are still celebrated as the 
native parishes of two midnight caterers in the festivals of 
glamour. They were rivals in fame, in power, and dread. 
On the night of every full moon they met to devise employ- 
ment for the coming month. Their confederacy and their 
try sting haunts had been discovered, and were revealed by 
chosen and holy men who ministered to their Creator and 
fulfilled His dictates. 

" Debarred from holding secret conference on the solid 
sward, they fixed their trystes on the unstable waters whidi 
separate their parishes. This tale, so full of character, was 
taken down by the Editor from the word-of-mouth evidence 
of the man who saw all that passed ; and it must be told in 
his own simple, expressive language. 

'^ < I gaed out ae fine simmer night to hand my halve at the 
Pow fit. It was twal' o'clock, an' a' was lowne; the moon 
had just gotten up — yo mought a gathered preens! I heard 
something firsle like silk, I glowered roun', an*, 'lake ! what 
saw I but a bonnie 1)oat wi' a nob o' gowd, an' sails like 
new -coined siller. It was only but a wee bittie £rae me — I 
mought amaist touch't it. * Gude speed ye gif ye gang for 
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vnde,' fjaa' I, for I dreed our auld carliu was coaling booid u' 
b<T pnudo. Another cunning boat cam' aS frae CaerlaViuk 
>•• KMBt U. TliM tw3 bade a stricken hour tbegither, sidie 
fcir liiUe. ' Huth,' quo' I, ' tlie deil's grit wi' some !' sao I 
3>ft down uuaug aome long cowes till Luckie cam' bock. 
THe hmt {ilayed bowte again the bank, an' out loups kim- 
:aer, wi' « [lyked naig's bead i' her ban'. ' Lord be about 
iH " quo' I, * for 8fa« cani' strought for me. She howked up u, 
CTtvD tuif, covered her bane, an' giied ber wa's. Whan I 
likuagbt her hame, ap T gat, and pou'd up the bane nud 
iwid it. I WM fley'd to gae back for twa or three uigLta 
>M the deil'fl minnie should wyte me for her uncaniiie bout, 
ld' Uir uic 'm&ng the sludge, or may be do waur. I good 
'«dc, howwtcver, an' on that night o' the moon «-ha comes to 
Dte but kinimer! ' Kabin,' quo' she, * &ind ye an auld bane 
imang the oowesl' 'Deed, no, it may be gowd for me!' 
quo' 1 * WeeJ, weel,' qno' she, ' I'll bydo and help ye 
iaxoB wi' your fish.' God's be ray help, nought grippit I 
bat twUa nn' piuldockH! ' Satan, Ihy neive's hei'e,' quo' I. 
K«i ye,' qno' I, 'o' yon new cheese our wyfe took but 
&M! tfae cbeeml yestreenl I'm gaun to send't t'ye i' the 
taocsitig; ye're a gude noobor to me. An', hear'st tliou nio ! 
£^««'s « l«t auld bane whomeled aneath thue cowea; I kont- 
cae it wg« thine,' Kimmer drew't out. 'Aye, aye, it's 
my auld bane; weel speed yo.' 1' the veiy first pou I gat 
^ • loutho d' fiah that I carried till my back cracked 
a^^in.' . . . 

" Tim way of rosturing milk to the udder of n cow 
bawitL-butl is curioiut, and may benefit jxiGterity. A young 
Tinriii indked whatever milk the cow had left, which wna of 
)i(oa<jy mixture and jaoinonous quality. This was iioured 
wHiB frota the cow into a brass pan. and (every iulet to th« 
kjMMP l«ing chwed) was [ilaced over a gentle fire until it 
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began to beat. Pins were dropped in, and closely stirred 
with a wand of rowan tree. When boiling, rusty nails were 
thrown in, and more fuel added. The witch instantly felt, 
by sympathetic ix)wer, the l)oiling medicine rankling through 
her bosom, and an awful knocking announced her arrival at 
the window. The sly * Gudewife* instantly compounded with 
the mother of cantrips for ' lier hale loan qfk^e,* the pan was 
cooled, and the cows* uddera swelled with genuine milk." 

We give an extract from a long and interestiDg 
account of Fairy superstition as it existed in Nithsdale; 
and, indeed, the description holds true with regard to 
every district in the South of Scotland. We can speak 
from personal knowledge as to the famous Ayrshire 
haunt of that weird people on the banks of the Doon, 
the CassillsDownans, immortalized by Burns; but though 
in our young enthusiasm we searchal the place at all 
hours of the night, in the hope of seeing some of the 
elfin band, for long all was silence and desertion, till 
at last we did, in our perseverance, meet with the 
Fairy Queen who afterwards became our wife. No 
wonder, then, we have such an attachment to the fairy 
superstition : — 

" There are few old i)eople who have not a powerful 
belief in the influence and dominion of fairies; few who 
do not believe they have heard them on their midnight 
excursions, or tiilked with them amongst their woods and 
their knowes, in the familiarity of friendship. So general 
was this superstition that priestly caution deemed it neces> 
sary to interpose its religious authority to forbid man's 
intercourse with these ' light infantry of Satan P 
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~ Hcj wen- Bmall of Bbiture, exquisitely ahajicd and 
{■n/portioneil, of a fair complexion, with long fleeces of 
.?iloir hair llowing over their ahoulders, and tucked above 
iii'jr Imiwg with combB of gold. A mantle of green cloth, 
iijid with wild Sowers, reached to their middle; green 
. inulouus, buttoutsl with I>obs of sUk, and sondnla of sUver, 
' mini tbcir under dress. On their shoulders hung quivers 
: ^lor filough, stAml with pernicious arrows; and bows 
-' JoBwl from the rili of a man buried where ' three Lairda' 
■U »eei,' ti|>ped with gold, ready bent for warfare, were 
Jig lijr their bidto. Thus accoutred, they mounts on st«eds, 
' i-w li»ofs wonld not print the new ploughed land, nor dash 
' ' dew bom die cup of a harebell. They visited the (locks, 
' ' foldi, tlic GeldN of coming grain, and the habitations of 
^n ; Mid woe t« the mortJil whose frailty threw him in thcii- 

■ '«er'. A flight of arrows, tipped with deadly plagiics, was 
cred into his folds, imd nauseous weeds grew up in his 

uMm; his coming iinrvest was blighted with pemicious 

n«U>, and whatever he had no longer prospered. These 

i!*l litaHa were forint-d of the bog reed, pointed with white 

_ uil lEnt, and dipped in the dew of hemlock. They were 

kntal into cattle with auclt ningical dexterity that the smallest 

^^^Htara coaltl not be discovered but by those deeply skilled 

^^^Hn7 war&re, and in tlie cure of elf-shooting. Cordials 

^^VS|iofautch&nns arc applied, the liumiag arrow is extracted, 

i:(i insUnt utoovery eusueti. 

"But fairins sertiu to have been much attached to particu- 

-r places. A green hill, an opening in h wood, a bam 

Jt frering itself from the uplands, were kept sacred for 

■ 'dfy and festival. The Wardlaw, an ever green hill in 
I ' ibwinton tiarony, was, in oldeu days, n noted fury tryste. 

■ .1 tlie fttry ring being converted into a jiulpit, in the times 
: jienccutioa, proscribed tliu revelry uf uDclirist«ncd feet. 
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Lamentations of no earthly voices were heard for years 
around this beloved hill. In their festivals they had the 
choicest earthly cheer ; nor do they seem to have repelled 
the intrusion of man, but invited him to partake of their 
enjoyments. 

'^ A young man of Nithsdale, being on a love intrigue, 
was enchanted with wild and delightful music, and the sound 
of mingled voices, more charming than aught that mortal 
breath could utter. With a romantic daring peculiar to a 
Scottish lover, he followed the sound and discovered the fidiy 
l)anquet. A green table, with feet of gold, was placed across 
a small rivulet, and richly fumished with pure bread and 
wines of sweetest flavour. Their minstrelsy was raised fi:t)ni 
small reeds and stalks of com. He was invited to partake 
in the dance, and presented with a cup of wine. He was 
allowed to depart, and was ever after endow^ed with the 
second sight. He boasted of having seen and conversed with 
several of his earthly acquaintances whom the fairies had 
taken and admitted as brothers ! 

" Mankind, measuring the minds of others by their own 
enjoyments, have marked out set times of festivity to the 
fairies. At the first approach of summer is held the * Fairy 
Raid 'y and their meriy minstrelsy, with the tinkling of 
their horses' housings, and the hubbub of voices, have kept 
the peasantry in the Scottish villages awake on the first 
night of srunmer. They placed branches of rowan tree over 
their doors, and gazed on tho fairy procession safely from 
below the charm-proof twig. This march was described to 
the Editor with the artless simplicity of sure belief by an 
old woman of Nithsdale : — ' I' the night afore Koodsmas, I 
had trysted wi' a neighbour lass, a Scots mile fi:ae hame, to 
talk anent buying braws i' the fair. We hadna sutten lang 
aneath the haw-buss till wc heard the loud laugh o* fowk 
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nding, wi' the jingling o' bridles, and the clanking o' hoof8. 
Wia banged up, thinking they would ryde owre us ; we kent 
oae but it was drunken fowk riding to the fair i* the fore 
aiefat We glowred roun' and roun', an' sune saw it was the 
FairU Fowiui* Raid, We cowered down till they passed by. 
A leam o' light was dancing owre them, mair bonnie than 
nowwhine : they were a' wee, wee fowk, wi' green scarfs on, 
bat ane that rade foremost, an' that aue was a gude deal 
linger than the lave, wi' bonnie lang hair bun' about wi' a 
rtiapf whilk glented lyke stars. They rade on braw wee 
vh3rte naigs, wi' unco lang swooping tails, an' manes hung 
vT whustles that the win' played on. This, an' their tongues 
vhan they sang, was like the soun' of a far awa Psalm. 
Jfarion an' me was in a brade lea fiel' whare they cam' by 
asL A high hedge o' haw trees keepit them frae gauu 
tbrough Johnnie Corrie's com, but they lap a' owre't like 
yuTow a , an' gallop*t into a green knowe beyont it. We 
gide i' the morning to look at the tredded com, but the fient 
I hoof mark was there nor a blade broken.' 

** In the solitary instances of their intercourse with man- 
kind there is a benevolence of character, or a cruelty of dis- 
position, which brings them down to be measured by a 
Bortal standard. In all these presiding spirits there is a 
mn of earthly grossness which marks them beings created 
br human invention. 

'^ It is reckoned by the Scottish peasantiy ^ Utico sonsie ' 
to live in fiEuniliar and social terms with them. They will 
boiTOW or lend, and it is counted uncanny to refuse a fairy 
nqnest. A woman of Auchencreath, in Nithsdalc, was 
QD0 day sifting meal warm from the mill : a little cleanly - 
irrmyed beautiful woman came to her, holding out a basin of 
lotiqiie workmanship, requesting her courteously to fill it 
her inew meaL Her demand was cheerfully complied 
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with. In a week the comely little dame retomed with the 
borrowed meal. She breathed over it, setting it down basin 
and all, saying aloud, ' Be never toom.* The gudewife liyed 
to a goodly age, without ever seeing the bottom of her 
blessed basin. When an injury was unwittingly done them 
they forgave it, and asked for amends like other creatures. 

'^ A woman who lived in the ancient burgh of Lochmaben 
was returning late one evening to her home from a gossip- 
ping. A little, lovely boy, dressed in green, came to her, 
saying — * Coupe yere dish-water /artier frc^ yere doorstep^ it 
pits out our fire 1* This request was complied with, and 
plenty abode in the good woman's house all her days. 

'* There are chosen fields of fairy revelry, which it is 
reckoned \insonsie to plough or to reap. Old thorn trees 
in the middle of a field are deemed the rallying trystes of 
fairies, and are preserved with scrupulous care. Two lads 
were opening with the plough one of these fields, and one of 
them had described a circle around the fairy thorn, which 
was not to be ploughed. They were surprised when, on 
ending the furrow, a green table was placed there, heaped 
with the choicest cheese, bread, and wine. He who marked 
out the thorn sat down without hesitation, eating and drink- 
ing heartily, saying ^fair fcH the hands whilk gie.* His 
fellow servant lashed his steeds, refusing to partake. The 
courteous ploughman * thrave,' said my informer, * like a 
breckan, and was a proverb for wisdom, and an oracle of 
local rural knowledge ever after!' 

" Tlieir love of mortal commerce prompted them to have 
their children suckled at earthly breasts. The fisivoured nurse 
was chosen fix)m healthful, ruddy complexioned beauty, one 
every way approved of by mortal eyes. A fine young woman 
of Nithsdale, when first made a mother, was sitting singing 
and rocking her child, when a pretty lady came into her 
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■ ■ .-nrrpd with a fairy mantlo. She carried a beauti- 

I ) in her artnB, awadilled in green silk. ' Qie my 

''■■'"J a miek' said the faiiy. The young woman, 

' to whom the child belonged, took it kindly in lici' 

i likid it to her breast. The lady instantly dis- 

■lying, ' IfuTK kin' an' ne'er toanl!' The young 

' ■ riiirtiired, the two liabes, and waa aatonisiied when- 

iTofce fit finding the richest suits of apjmrel for 

l.li'.-ri. witii meat of mo§t delicious flavour. This 

:i ■'iition, like loaf mixed with wine and 

il more miraculous properties than the 

' ■ |'rt'?ervitig its relish even over the seventh 

" On (Lr Approach of summer the fairy lady came to sf« 
j-r diild. Tt bounded with joy when it belield her. She 
- -' iniii-li delighted with Ita &«flhness and activity. Taking 

::i l.-'i mius, she bade the nunte follow. Passing through 

:n" v.-rin^- wuodR, skirting the fide of a beautiful green 
-i:L U»ey walked mid-way up. On i(a sunwani slope a door 
■yneA, duxlosing a beanteous porch, which they eut*>i-ed, and 
^ torf clwad Ix^hind thoiiL Tlie fairy drepiied tlireo drops 
J* « pranoiis dew on the nurse's left eyelid, and they entered 
■ bad of uo«t ploasaut and abundant promiaa It was 
-lived wiUi fint- looping rivulets, and yellow with corn: 
-'C Curesi irees (ruclosod its fields, laden with friiit which 
^"^ff«d boney. The nurse was rewanled with finest wehu 
f dotli, wid food of ever-enduring substance. Boxes of 
Jim (or mtoring mortal health, and curing mortal wounds 
''•i infinBrties, were liestowed on her. with a promise of 
tvw needing. The fairy ilrojrt a green dew over her right 
' :. ukI ImhIr lier look. She beheld many of her lost friemlu 

i kcqusintiinres doing menial drudgery — reaping the corn 
-r<\ ^hering the fruit*. 'T]us,'said she, 'is the punish- 
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ment of evil deeds!' The fiedry passed her band over her 
eye, and restored its mortal faculties. She was oQndacted to 
the porch, but had the address to secure the beavmily salve. 
She lived and enjoyed the gift of discerning the earth-visiting 
spirits till she was the mother of many children; but hap- 
pening to meet the fairy lady who gave her the childy she 
attempted to shake hands with her. ' What ee d'ye see me 
wi'?' whispered she. * Wi* them baith/ said the dame. 
She breathed on her eyes, and even the power of the box 
failed to restore their gifts again ! . . . 

'^ For the stealing of handsome and lovely children they 
arc far famed, and held in great awa But their pemicioos 
bi*eath has such power of transformation that it is equally 
dreaded. The way to cure a breath-blasted child is worthy 
of notice. When the mother's vigilance hinders the fairies 
from carrying her child away, or changing it, the touch of 
fairy hands, and their unearthly breath, make it wither 
away in every limb and lineament, like a blighted ear of 
corn, saving the countenance, which unchangeably retains 
tlie sacred stamp of divinity. The child is undressed, and 
laid out in unbleached linen, new from the loom. Water is 
brought from a blessed well in the utmost silence, before 
sunrise, in a pitcher never before wet, in which the child is 
washed, and its cloths dipped by the fingers of a virgin. Its 
limbs, on the third moi*ning's experiment, plump up, and all 
its former vigour returns. 

'^ But matron knowledge has frequently triumphed over 
tliese subtle thieves, by daring experiments and desperate 
chaims. A beautiful child of Caerlaverock, in Nithsdale, on 
the second day of its birth, and before its baptism, was 
changed, none knew how, for an antiquated elf of hideous 
aspect. It kei)t the family awake with its nightly yells; 
bitiiig the mother's breasts, and would neither be cradled 
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DOT nuned. The mother, obliged to be from home, left it 
in dttrge of the servant girL The poor lass was sitting 
bemoaning herself — ' Wer*t nae for thy giming face I would 
knock the big, winnow the com, and grun' the meal ! ' 
* Lowae the cradle-band,' quoth the elf, ' and tent the neigh- 
boan, an' HI work jere wark.' Up started the elf^ the 
wind arose, the com was chaffed, the outlyers were foddered, 
the hand-mill moved around as by instinct, and the knocking 
■00 did its work with amazing rapidity. The lass and her 
elfin servant rested and diverted themselves till, on the 
■ifltress' approach, it was restored to the cradle, and began 
to yell anew. The girl took the first opjiortuiiity of slyly 
toiling her mistress the adventure. ' What'U toe do wH the 
BK didV said she. ' I'll work it a pirn,' replied the lass. 
At the middle of the night the chimney top was covered up, 
iDil every inlet barred and closed. The embers were blown 
op until glowing hot, and the maid, undressing the elf, 
toned it on the fire. It uttered the wildest and most pierc- 
ing yells, and, in a moment, the fairies were heard moaning 
It every wonted avenue, and rattling at the window boards, 
tt the chimney head, and at the door. ' In the name o' God 
Wing back the bairn,' cried the lass. The window Hew up, 
tbo earthly child was laid unhaimed on the mother's la]), 
vkile its grizzly substitute fiew up the chimney with a loud 

A long account of the Brownies and their peculiar 
characteristics is also given, especially of one attached 
t4> the Maxwell family of Dalswinton; but, though 
highly interesting, we must omit it, after what has 
been already extracted at such length. There is ako 
iibjerted Lady Nithsdale's wonderful narrative of her 
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husband's escape from the Tower of London, on the 
23rd of February, 1715, disguised in female apparel, 
a story which now all the world knows. We do not 
wonder that the volume created a sensation when it 
appeared; but it needed little sagacity or penetration on 
the part of the Ettrick Shepherd to " lay the saddle on 
the right horse," after his knowledge of Cunningham's 
lyric powers and legendary lore, and the special 
references to incidents, real or imaginary, in Kirk- 
mahoe. One thing is clear, Mr. Cromek could not 
have written the " Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HD VISBUOI— LETTER TO M'0HI£— INTRODUCTION TO MR. JERDAN 
OP THE " UTERABY GAZETTE*' — FUBLISHES A VOLUME OF SONGS 

— JoncEs or these — extracts — letter to his mother. 

About the middle of the following summer, Jeaii 
Walker, the "Lovely Lass of Preston Mill," left her 
Badre vale for good and all, to link her fate with Allan 
CmiDingham in London. Her journey thither, like his 
oni, had an incident on the way, of the most friendly 
character, which he himself thus describes: — "In the 
house of Gray, Master of the High School of Edinburgh, 
Ae met the attention due to a daughter, was introduced 
to Dr. Anderson, and had the pleasure of hearing a 
letter read from Bishop Percy, in which he spoke well 
«»f the talents of her future husband. In James Hogg, 
also, and his comrade, Grieve, she met with attentive 
friends, who showed her the beauties of Edinburgh, 
o.»nTeyed her to the pier of Leith, and saw her safely 
embarked on the waves. Of her and my sister Jean, 
rto accompanied her, Hogg thus wrote to my eldest 
brother James: — * I had the pleasure of waiting on your 
tco sisters for a few days, and I am sure there never 
wa.* a brother took the charge of sisters more pleasantly 
than I did. But one of them, at least, needs nobody to 
take care of her — I mean the beauteous mermaid of 
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Galloway, who is certainly a most extraordinary young 
woman. I introduced her to some gentlemen and 
ladies of my acquaintance, who were not only delighted, 
but astonished at her.' Jean Walker was then twenty 
years of age; her complexion was fine, and her eyes 
bright; and her prudence equalled her looks." No 
doubt the merit with which she had been credited in 
supplying some of the ancient ballads contributed in 
some measure to the admiration. 

The marriage was celebrated on the 1st of July, 
1811, in the Church of St. Saviour, Southwark; and, 
notwithstanding the joyous excitement of the occasion, 
Cunningham najively says, that he "did not fail to 
remark tliat James I., the poet-king of Scotland, had 
been married there also, and that we joined hands nigh 
the monument of Gower, and not far from the grave of 
Massinger." The marriage was a happy one in every 
sense of the term. Mrs. Allan Cunningham seems to 
have been a most sensible, intelligent, and prudent 
woman, highly esteemed in society, and well worthy of 
all her husband simg in her praise. Mr. S. C. Hall, 
who was an intimate friend, says, in a memento after 
her death in 1804: — "She was a charming woman in 
her prime, and must have been very lovely as a girl. I 
have never known a better example of what natural 
grace and purity can do to produce refinement. 
Though peasant-bom, she was in society a lady — 
thoroughly so. There was not only no shadow of 
vulgarity in her manners, there was not even rusticity, 
while there was a total absence of assumption and 
pretence; and she was entirely at ease in the 'grand' 
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iocietj— men and women of rank, as well as those 
emiDent in Art, in Science, and in Letters — I have met 
m gaests at her home/' 

Cunningham has now fairly entered upon a new 
career, not only in a matrimonial sense, but also in a 
Eteniy view, for upwards of thirty volumes of prose 
and poctiy are to flow from his pen before that career 
shall close, in addition to physical labour, though a 
ooDcealing Providence did not vouchsafe to him the 
sea^t Desultory employment, in which he was en- 
gaged, occasionally roused fears for the future in regard 
to the permanent comfort of his family home, as he well 
knew that something more than literature was necessary 
fiir the support of domestic life. 

Exactly a month after his marriage, while " basking 
in the beams of the honeymoon," he thus playfully and 
abo instructively wrote to his friend M*Ghie: — 

"London, let August, 1811. 

•• Mv Tnifitv Fier, — I look bjick, like the seed of Jticob in 
thrir wilderness i^Tinderings, to the divinity of their fatliei-s, 
after they had made them a molten god to woi-Hliip from the 
pMsn ornaments they filched fi-om the Eg}^i»tians. All! 
cried I, work of muie own hands, I have woreliipped tlieo 
long onoagh. I will tiun me back to the fi'iend I have not 
written to these many moons. So I awoke, and thought on 
thee, vain recreant to looms, free gi'ace, and substantial 
pmyer *€t la Cameronian,^ And how fai-es my friend? 
Bflfilring in the beams of the honeymoon of wedlock, I liave 
^oUH so mucli time as awakes the pleasimt reiueuibnuice of 
odier years. I know you desei'ved an earlier letter than 
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tills from mc, but I excused myself from day to day, like 
the wicked in repentance, and now I am obliged to write 
imder the pleasant prospect of being every moment called 
from it 

'^ On the whole, George, with a pleasant and good-hearted 
woman, you would prefer it to the lonesome life which late I 
led. You wrote me a pithy but very short epistle last time, 
and, really, I expect one of alarming size this forthcoming 
month. You were, however, so vague in your mode of ex- 
pression that one ])art of your letter I could not imderstand 
after the most adroit scrutiny. Whether you expected some 
uncommon tidings soon from me, or that you might have 
some extraoixiinaiy occuiTence to relate concerning yourself, 
you left it for thowj gifted in the imraveling of projAecy to 
decide. I fondly believe my fiiend may have an elegant recan- 
tation of the heresies of Bachelonsm to make unto his friend, 
and notliing, I do a.ssure you, would more sensibly touch me 
with pleasui-e than to find you, in your next letter, sending 
nuj the i^esjiects of a swecit and beloved fine woman whom 
you have wedd(Ml. TliLs is not counsel, it is only wishing; 
for, matrimony without aftection, I pray heaven to keep you 
from the hell of it. 

" Permit nui now to give you counsel of another kind. 
Tnstnict youi-sclf in giimimar, and learn French until you 
havo ability to ti-anslate it. Eead, and faitlifidly ti^easun^ 
up in your niiud, the history and most prominent events of 
your native couutiy ; ac^juaint yourself \^ith its revolutions, 
civil conuiiotions and tludr caiuses. These you will find iii 
Hume luid llolHa-tson, and I counsel you to prefer Hioso 
aiithoi's, for while thvy art; instiiicting you in history, they 
familiaiize you to the most beautiful and vigorous modes of 
exi)ression, the most lucid and i)ei'spicuous tui-angement of 
l.niifuage. Gibbon's Decline jmd Fall of the Eoman £mpiiv 
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is li worif written witti an eye to tlie taste of my fiiend. 

Plntttrdi's Uvea of Emiiieut Greciaua and Romsma you 

iltnoiii tmke into l«d witb you, US long tm you are umnarrieJ, 
.-i:{ draun ou it. A luBtoiy of the world in abridgment 
;U, after Uuain, Ixt ultDost snfiScient to acquamt you with 

'hiilory. Etcgnnt litemture is the soul which agitates, in 

- Tijunction with that of genius, the whole range of youi' 

- -oiirg. and aetn it itt motion. Blair's Lectiirca on Rhetoric 
-!n- V3r.-iiti.iita of Criticiiini — some of the artieles in the 

' ': Rtirieio—amny ai'ticles in the Speclat&r- — and the 
~ .:iinel Johnson's prose works. 
lill assist you to judge. Tlien Milton, Shakspcaj«, 
..iih his tnuislation of Virgil — Pope, with his 
I (if Homer— Butler, Atenaide, Thomson, Cowper, 
. Bumjt, tuid Scott, must be treasured in your heart, 
jl jtrx-tinMl in your life. All this range of knowledge might 
your leisure hours, and on rainy Sundays. 
B jon have Buch knowltKlge as this, you can be an over- 
b for uny ordiuiuy reader, and then you are ready to 
MK«(>t of «ay plac« which may cast up to you in the lotteiy 

" Prtsful niy love to your father and your mother, your 
iflU: Roidicl, Bud your brother James. I liuve no veiy 
TSBtkiUtti- iwciirremie to edify you with. You will find 
Mw llqdibnuitic verses enclosed, which I struck off at a 
l«t; wonpt them rough-hewn. . . . Write me soon. 
I U>[H jou arc highly improved by your attendance nt 
Kuwidtown's School. Write me any little shoi-t notices of 
Ib>] news which you con find. Yours, sleeping or waking, 
" Allan Cunhinghaii. 

"Ik Om. D. M>Ghie. 

" QnanclwtHxi, Kirknuboe," 
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With regard to the latter part of this letter, in which 
the course of instraction is laid down, we humbly think 
that such a formidable array of literature was enough 
to upset auy mechanic, however numerous his ''leisure 
hours," and frequent the "rainy Sundays" might be; 
but the advice was kindly intended, and possibly a desire 
was felt that M'Ghie should, like himself, come out in 
the literary line. 

Soon after his arrival in London he introduced him- 
self to several editors of the magazines, with the view of 
obtaining employment as a contributor, literary work 
being the great object of his ambition. Some received 
him favourably, while others treated him as an unknown 
stranger. Of the former class was Mr. Jordan, editor of 
the Literary Oazette, who was himself a Scotchman, 
being a native of Kelso, and who afterwards became one 
of Cunningham's most intimate and valued friends, as 
we shaU afterwards see from their correspondence. The 
first meeting, however, was productive of an anecdote 
worthy of rehearsal, as showing the poet's dogged ad- 
herence to his own ideas of composition. Cunningham 
appeared one day in the office of the Literary Gazette^ 
and presented some verses to the editor for insertion in 
that periodical. Mr. Jerdan read them carefully over, 
expressed satisfaction with them, but pointed out a 
grammatical error, which he requested him to correct. 
"Na, na," was the abrupt reply, "I will make no 
alteration. Grammar, or no grammar, it must go in as I 
wrote it, or not at all. What do I care for the gender 
of pronouns? We care naething for such things in 
Nithsdale, and I won't in London." So the which was 



urn or allaw cctskingham. 



U7 



i instead of the wlto, the editor, no doubt, sym- 
nog with his fellow-couQtryman'B sturdy exhibition 
« DAlioDal motto, Ne-mo me im,jnt,ne lacesaU. 
! boneymoon is all very well while it laets, but it 
1 discovered that something more than love is 
y for the siisteDancc of life and the mainteuaace 
itic comfort. This feeling natumlly becomea 
r when the olive plants begin to appear, soon 
t their places around the table; therefore, we do 
Bwoodur to 6q(1 him expressing anxiety and t^oncero 
e Jiiture, espocially with the aim of literary ditttino- 
r relaxed. He poasessed, however, one sterling 
f which is often awantJng in persons holding his 
, and cherishing his aspirations ; he wisely and 
ntly resolved to enra his bread by the sweat 
t bmw, and not to rely upon the produce of hta 
t as an auxiliary, in supplying the wants of 
lold. Ho hoped that both connected would 
1 and his along, so ho made the resolution, and 
t oat to the last 

Id like to have had a peep unseen into the 
3 dwelling, in the winter evening, when the 
B werv closed and the curtains drawn. Beside 
' fins and clean hearthstane" is Jean Walker 
1 one side, and Allan Cunningham on the other, 
ible between them on which a lamp is brightly 
She is busy with the needle — darning stock- 
r b«r young husband's comfort, making up some 
r hor own adornment, altering a dress from tho 
II of Kirkbean to that of Loudon, and, in anticipa- 
' some forthcoming event, shaping and sewing 
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means of support. The pen, however, has not been 
idle, and we are now to see what it has produced. 

In 1813 he collected his musings, and published them 
in a volume, with the title " Songs, chiefly in the Rural 
language of Scotland." It consisted of forty-nine songs, 
^ was dedicated to Henry Phillips, Esq., New Bond 
weet, London. Like many of his predecessors, a con- 
•Herable number of the songs have " Bonnie Jean" as 
flieir subject. There are two, which, though different, 
We the same title, '* The Lovely Lass of Preston Mill." 
^© volume was well received by the public, and was 
*^*ii out of print, which stimulated the author to further 
tforts in the same line. As it is not now to be had, 
^d is even unknown to many, we shall the more 
''^^^Jfly give some account of it In the Dedication, 
'•'nich is somewhat lengthy, the author says: — 

After seriously meditating, therefore, upon the charac- 
^^^^ excellences of those songs, which the approval of the 
^^<5 has made popular, I have consented to censure, as 
-^^*ly unworthy of future imitation, half-a-dozen deviations 
^^ the natural tone of British lyiical composition." 

^^L we are anxious to know who these offenders 

» 'Who have so deviated, and are in consequence to be 

^^^*^^ed. The first class are those " courtly poets of 

^^nt date," who have been succeeded to the present 

<«^» by endeavouring to please their mistresses with 

^^taphysical subtleties and sprightly sallies of wit, 

, *^ich appertain not to the customary feelings of the 

^^*Xan race." The second are those who introduce the 
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names of the heathen goddesses in describing the objects^ 
of their adoration, such as Yenus^ Diana^ Apollo, Cupid, 
and the Graces. The next class is very much akin 
to the preceding — ^they lament the degeneracy of the 
present race, and, in imagination, seek to restore a 
resemblance of the beautiful world which has been lost 
by peopling it with a race of beings perfectly pure, and 
who inhabit regions of beatific splendour and fertility. 
We are introduced to Pan, and Sylvander, and Chloris^ 
and the Arcadian lute, an arbour of woodbine, nuptial 
engagements, ruddy-countenaDced shepherds^ and the 
flocks of Admetus. He next attacks the lyrical senti- 
mentalists with '' a professed veneration and high-toned 
affection for everything which excites no emotions in 
any breasts but their own." The next batch under 
dcDunciation are similar to a previous one, who intro- 
duce into Christian song the names of the heroines of 
heathen lyrics. The last brought uuder ban are those 
who sing of shepherds and shepherdesses in luxuriant 
pastures, and beside murmuring streams, swains and 
nymphs finding themselves unconsciously in close 
proximity to one another. 

He acknowledges that he is perfectly aware of the 
sweeping character of his censure, as it comprehends 
some whose songs are the masterpieces of lyrical ex- 
cellence, but he says in extenuation — "I have been 
wholly desirous of fixing an accurate idea of what I 
hold to be the natural elements of British song, by 
disencumbering it of those gorgeous trappings and 
unnatural decorations with which injudicious innovators 
have obscured its beauties." Then, with r^ard to the 
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^ings in tbe volume, he says: — " I have attempted to 
[';ssenfB iariolabie what I conceived to be the primitive 
' Aea of Ijrical compoaitioD, and associate with the emo- 

i lUa of love the rural imagery of my native land." 
The volunie gives indication that the author was fol- 
i wing in the footsteps of some who had gone before 

"n,hj adopting similar titles, phrases, and measures. 
y-Ji instance, one is addressed "To Jean in Heaven;" 
I'^btksa suggested by Bums' " Mary in Heaven." It 
■ itii thus: — 



"TO JEAN IN HEAVEN. 

" DiliwiutoD holms sra soon id Lloum, 

And eiily are hor w<iodB In green ; 
Her clover wbUu are honey -breathi^l. 

And pleiauit riv'teta reek between: 
For loauaome loTers the; are meet, 
Vilio unoMr forCli with tentlesa feet. 
Ths gowAO bending 'mwig the weet. 

When oveaiug draws h<^r ah&ilj (creeD; 
Ratired from the noting eye, 
UnlDOung ftli the maIs of joy. 

" ftr in > deep untrodden nook. 

A fragrant hawtliorn tLere in seen -. 
Beside it trills ■ babliiing brook, 

Tbst loops the bviks of |inmn»e grceu. 
Vheu spring wool forth its blossom fair. 
In solemD gsit I hie me there. 
And kneeling unlji God in prayer. 

I mU apoD thjr ahsde, my Jean ; 
And soon I f«l sb thou wert near. 
Aad hasTenly whispers meet mine csr. 
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** I treasare all ihy tokens, love; 

Thy ring, thy raven fillet fair, 
Which curled o'er thy blooming cheek, 

And swan- white neck beyond compare; 
Bright as it glisters with my tears, 
The beaateons cheek again appears, 
0*er which I passed the silver shears. 

And cat the sacred pledge I wear : 
Drenched from my troubled eyes with weet, 
I dry it with my bosom's heat. 

" Oft thou descendest in my dreams. 
And seem'st by my bedside to stand ; 
Around thy waist, and on thy cheek. 

Are marks of a celestial hand : 
1 >ivinely wakening I see. 
The glances of thy doye-like ee, 
Which, smiling, thou dost bend on me. 

To go with thee to angel's land : 
My arms outstretching thee to take, 
I sleep of heaven, on earth I wake." 



Then there is another song, at once suggesting the 
source: — 



(( 



MY HEART IS IN SCOTLAND. 



** My heart is in Scotland, my heart is not here, 
I left it at home with a lass I love dear ; 
When the ev'ning star comes o'er the hill-tops of green, 
I bless its fair light, and I think on my Jean, 
What distance can fasten, what country can bind. 
The flight of my soul, or the march of my mind? 
Though lulls tower atween us, and wide waters flow. 
My heart is in Scotland wherever I go. 
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When I bade her fiueweU on the flow^r-Moeioincd knowe. 
^^ bri^t lamps of heaTen moie lordy did hnre ; 
^^ oceen retam'd back the moon*! ailTer beam, 

^^ wood tope and f onntaiiifl were all in a leam ; 

^^ wet eyes to hearen in transports we threw, 

^^ aeols talk'd of love, for onr hearts were owre foa ; 

^er wann parting kiss on my lips aye will glow, 
c^or my heart is in Scotland whereTer I go. 

^^ sileat we met, and how lonesome the groTe, 
^^ rimng moon welcom'd and kend of our love ; 
P^ wind 'mongst the branches hung Usteoing and lown, 
y^ >weet flowers blushed lore, with their bloomy heads down, 
^e hoars seemed bat minutes, so lightsome they flew, 
^ arma clasped kinder, more sweet her lips grew; 
"» A1lro^^ gold-lock'd, set the land in a lowe, 
^y heart is in Scotland wherever I go. 

««^ 
L, ^here are love's gloaming walks 'mang the new dew, 

^ ^Hite clasping arms, and the red rosie mon'? 
^ **oquent tongue dropping honey of love, 
I i^f^^Q talk of two eyes which a statue might move: 
^r^ them by Criffers green mountain at hame, 
Q^ <4^ from the heaven that holds them I came; 
^ ^ "Wealth, or come want, or come weal, or come woe, 
^%Mt will be with them wherever I eo." 



hi 



r. ia evidently an imitation of "My heart's in the 

Sq1^h(Js " ai^d other songs in the volume may also be 

^ to their original source. We cannot well account 

^*ii8, except on the ground of his adoration of Burns, 

I his admiration of previous poets. Perhaps, too, 

^ was a feeling of want of self-reliance, and of mis- 

^t in his own originality ; but however this may be, 
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he is plumiDg his wing for further and higher flight, 
and the pinion is growing apace. He becomes more 
confident as he moves along, and at last he launches 
out on his own resources, and after his own manner, the 
most satisfactory of all. 

An especial characteristic of the Cunningham family 
was their filial aflfection towards their mother, the only 
remaining parent, whose widowhood was cheered by 
their kind attention to her, even when far away, and 
by the endeavours they made to afford her the comforta 
which declining years required. No one of all the 
family was more affectionate and helpful than Allan. 
The letters he wrote to her are full of the warmest love 
and the deepest gratitude, and must have greatly glad- 
dened her heart, and cheered her loneliness, while she 
ruminated on the days of other years. True, one at least 
of her daughters was always with her, and made the 
descent of life as smooth as possible; but what mother 
could avoid following her sons into distant lands, and 
throbbing with delight when the post brought her, from 
time to time, tokens of their remembrance and affection, 
as well as tidings of their well-doing in the world. Did 
far distant sons know only half the pleasure which their 
letters impart to a mother s breast, they would not be 
so remiss as they often are in putting pen to paper, and 
telling all the news. With her, above all others^ out of 
sight is not out of mind, but rather the reverse, and the 
thought of her hays — for they are always boys in her 
mind — causes many a wakerife night, and constituteB 
many a dream. The following letter is creditable to the 
hearts and heads of the two sons who sent it: — 
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"Dear and Bonoureil Mother, — Distance hiui not duniu- 
tthod OUT affectiuQ, nor long absence altered our regard for 
V pwvnl wttom we reverence for Ler tenderness and love, 
-aJ naenM: for Ler motherly care luid aflection for ail her 
tiildRii. Though we have not punctually corresponded with 
I .ju, uii] Uumgli |jy living in a remote land we have been 
iivTwiUsd from oouverring with you face to face, and from 
■m^ checnxl by your conversation, and guided by yom- 
■'loiMcl Ukc others of your children, yet oui- bearta ent<<rtain 
v.iiir iai^e aa dearly, and our minds are tilled with as much 
'^jKCt, «« if we wrote to you duUy, or lived beside you. 

"Our sittwtious and prospects in life art^ now much 
aitend, wut perhapH sobered, Binee we parted from you. 
lliMh hnaljonds, and both [larents, we have become settled 
ind HiUtv. Onr chief feliciljes consist in the [Jea^ures whidi 
ui- trtra boiDes afford, the love of o\U' wives, and the artless 
-^-ctioit of our children; and if one moment more tender 
lin aoothcr occurs, it ia, when on Subbath evening we turn 

ir imiadfi from business and the ordinaiy anxieties of life 
'. Uuok ou our former home, on a mother whoee whole 
I -art ia ooDijKMud of kiudnesti and tenderness and care, and 
■L K (kther uiiei(uiiUed for excellence of hoait and soundness 
f Hixk-nitiuiding. To console oiu' mindg foi- absence from 
' '-r iwtivT^ land, and separation from those whom it in our 
. ity to love and esteem, we frequently picture out the felici- 
L3 of iwr t«rlier years ; our old house at tlie Itoiuis, with our 
'••-idvvd mother, and brothers, and sisters, always composing 
t [-'m'"'*"' part in the Drawing — we fancy ourselves se«it«d 
faaj>|)il]r bosid« you, and thus we comfort ourselves througli 
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many an hour, which all the pleasures of London could not 
render supportable. 

" We lament the distance at which we are placed from oar 
beloved mother, now in the decline of life, because we might 
help to make her situation more comfortable by the tender 
assiduities of affectionate children, and by many little atten- 
tions which cheer old age and render life more pleasant; but 
it is in vain to bewail what is not to be remedied. Desiitms, 
however, of rendering every assistance in our power, we 
authorized our brother James, with the goodness of whose 
heart no one who knows him is a stranger, to assist yoa in 
any manner which might be most conducive to your comfoii 
and your health, and it will bring a bitter pang to our hevis 
to think that our mother acciLses us of neglect, or want of 
affection. 

" It would delight us much would our dear mother send 
us a letter, no matter how short or how long; the sight of 
woi-ds, wiitten by that venerable hand which nursed and 
watched over us, would be a gratification which we cannot 
describe. Our wives desire to be remembered to their 
mother, Jind have the warmest wishes for her welfare. W® 
are anxious to be remembered to om* brothers and sisters. 
We sincerely hoj^ that your health is better, and that yoiir 
mind is chciered by the presence of yom* children who have 
the happiness to be nearer you than ourselves. With most 
earnest prayers for your welfare, we remain your affectionate 

and dutiful sons, 

" Allan Cunnixgham. 
''Thos. M. Cunningham. 

4» p g^ Present my compliments to my brother James, 

and say that nothing but some of those rough occurrences 
which bewilder and ix?rplex the human mind, making resolves 
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'▼Bin, and giving fortitiide itself the look of deGpenUian, oould 
^Kve prevented me horn wiiting him IcMig aga I will oer> 
tainly write to him befot^ joa read this. 

**A. CrxxixGHAJi. 
*'lCii. Hniwiwigit— » Dulswmtoo.'^ 

Such a letter as this must have come like balm to 
the mother^s hearty and it was saoceeded by many others 
tf a similar import on the part of Allan, some of which 
we fihall give anon. Of the part which the other sons 
^k in correspondence with home we have not had 
<W<>rtunity to show, bat though even noue but Allan 
W existed, the mother s heart must have been delighted 
•We measure. How kind and grateful and affection- 
ate are all ' his letters to her, when with many others 
*^y claims would have diverted the atteution from 
*^ parent tree 1 But we are dow to enter upon a new 
^ in the biography, which closed only >vith his death. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ENTBBS THE STUDIO OF CHANTABT — NOTICE OP GHAMTRET — 
OUNNINOHAM's RBSPONSIBILITISS in the studio— RECIPROCAL 
ADVANTAGES — DESCRIPTION OF CUNNINGHAM — CONTRIBUTES TO 
▼ARIOUS MAGAZINES — LETTER TO MR. JAMES M'OHIB — LnTRR 
TO HIS BROTHER JAMES. 

After Cunningham had been a short time in London, 
and had iSnished the " Remains of Nithsdale and Gal* 
loway Song," Mr. Cromek introduced him to a rising 
young sculptor, Francis Chantrey, as a young man of 
very considerable literary genius and artistic ability. 
The sculptor, however, did not require an assistant at 
that time ; he was as yet unknown to fame, and had 
barely work sufficient for himself alone, but he promised 
to keep the young stranger in view should times 
improve. In the course of three or four years times 
did improve, and Cunningham was not forgotten. 
When from indifferent health, caused by late and long 
hours, he quitted the reporters* gallery, Bubb, his 
former master, was in ecstacy at the prospect of again 
receiving him into his studio, and ran to Chantrey 
intimating the likelihood of good fortune by his return ; 
but Chantrey, having improved in business, engaged 
Cunningham as his assistant, greatly to the chagrin and 
disappointment of Bubb. Of course ill-feeling was 
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^TOBiicred on the part of the disappointed sculptor 
'iinis the other two parties, but they judiciously took 

.1 rioticw of it, and in course of time it died away, 

' ii.aingham van now permanently established, and his 
■iR for the future were considerably done away. 

T>ioiij>h his wages at first were comparatively small for 
■■■ iloties he undertook, yet they were afterwards in- 

■■^titi, and h« had ample leisure for gratifying his 
y ttste, and adding to his resources by the fruits 

I little acDount of Francis Chantrey may be 
log to the reader, as he and the subject of our 
ir WCTe so long and intimately associated together, 
I alone causing the separation. He rose from 
t the humblest origin to the pinnacle of artistic 
H« was bom at Norton in 1782, and was, 
, only some sixteen montht^ older than his 
coadjutor, Allan Cunningham. Though his 
r rented a small piece of land, yet it could scarcely 
i a farm, and the boy Francis carried sand from 
I ft donkey's back, and sold it in the town of Shef- 
1 riding home in one of the empty creels. His 
r fanTiDg died while he was young, his education, 
I ktteDded to by the widowed mother, was very 
r, and, as might be expected, not very sati'^ac- 
Bung that he was ot^ener engaged in field opera- 
I in school, and what he learned the one day 
when he returned again. lake some 
s to eminence in soience or art, ho gave 
I indicKtiun of his ftttare greatness by showing a 
1 taste for modelling in common clay whatever 
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objects came before him ; and it is said that on great 
occasions he assisted his aunt, an aristocratic house- 
keeper, by forming figures out of the dough with which 
to ornament the pastry for the table. 

When he had attained the age of seventeen, he took 
it into his head that he would enter the legal profession, 
and was desirous to become an apprentice under a cer- 
tain Sheffield solicitor. On the day fixed for his intro- 
duction to this gentleman, in his eagerness he was in 
town an hour too soon, and while he awaited the arrival 
of his friends who were to accompany him to the office, 
he sauntered through the streets, gazing at all and 
sundry, as a country lad would do. He was arrested 
by some figures he saw in the window of a carver and 
gilder named Ramsay, a Scotchman by birth. His 
early taste at once sprang up anew, his former resolu- 
tion was entirely given up, and when his friends arrived, 
to their great astonishment, he intimated that a 
" change had come o'er the spirit of his dream," and 
that he desired to be apprenticed with Bamsay instead. 
In order to gratify his wishes this was accordingly done, 
and he immediately entered upon the trade of an inci- 
pient carver and gilder. Ramsay s business was not 
flourishing, as work was not plentiful, and, consequently, 
the hours of labour were limited. This was all the 
better for the new apprentice, who employed his leisure 
time in gratifying his favourite taste for modelling and 
drawing. Unaccountable as it may seem, when his 
master discovered what his private labours were, instead 
of encouraging him in the exercise of his taste, seeing 
that it did not interfere with his legitimate duties, he 
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rJeivtt all hU figures to be destroyed, and the making 
■ th«n difioontmued ! The modellings however, was 
■ill cairivd oo, the place of operation being transferred 
n^'tn tbo workshop to hts own lodgings, and there, 
ir.dit after night, beyond the latest hour, ho wrought 
-•■ay witli Done to disturb him in his artistic amuse- 
..,<riL He felt anything but comfortable in this situa^ 

.'R, with Buch a prohibition hanging over his head, 
-lA after enduring it for three years, he bought up the 
imsiiUDg portiou of his indenture, and the two 
fpvated with mutual satisfaction. 

Be now went up to London and began operations 
Lrf-re B» n sculptor; but not succeeding up to his expec- 
'iiton*, he set out on a coun^e of travel through Ireland 
od Scntlnnd, but was stricken down with a dangorouK 

rer in Dublin, from which he did not entirely recover 
' ir Kversl mouths. When his health was completely 
' -^md be returned to London in the autumn of the fol- 
'"■iBg year, wfaci'o ho began his studies anew, and carried 
l^n on with an ardour, a perseverance, and success 
'hull Dommanded public acknowledgment, though not 
iithmit envy and jealousy on the part of some in the 
une profeteion ; and after a considerable time, notwith- 
.■.AoJiag this party feeling, he was raised to the high 
'>itoarof a Royal Academician, after firat having been 
-•.Mde a member of the Royal Society, and also a member 
' the Society of Antiquaries. The crowning honour of 
-.1. bowerer, was receiving the honour of knighthood 
-^<m his Sovereign. 

The fint bust nliich he contributed to the Exhibition 
••- tiic Boyal Academy was one of Raphael Smith, aa 
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engraver, and a man of no ordinary talent, who had 
proved a kind friend, and given him good advice before 
he came to London, greatly encouraging him in the 
pursuit of excellence in the art. It was considered so 
good that the great NoUekens, who was far beyond rival 
competition, and died leaving £200,000 derived from bust 
making, caused one of his own works to be removed 
that Chantrey's might take its place, saying, " It's all 
there ; he'll do it ; it's in him." Chantrey had also a 
talent for painting, and many of his performances in 
this line, which are said to be of very great merit, stiU 
remain. This acquisition, however, nearly proved £atal 
to his success on a very important occasion. When the 
City of London resolved to erect a statue of (jeoi^ 
III., designs were called for, and several candidates sent 
in drawings, of whom Chantrey was one. His design 
was considered preferable to the others, but one of the 
Common Council objected, on the ground that the suc- 
cessful artist was a painter, and consequently could not 
be considered qualified for the execution of a work in 
sculpture. Sir William Curtis, who presided, said, " You 
hear this, young man, what say you — are you a painter 
or a sculptor V* "I live by sculpture," Chantrey replied, 
and, thereupon, the work was entrusted to his execution. 
His forte was in bust sculpture, though in full length 
figures he was also highly successful He cared not for 
the higher flights of the art, the allegorical and ideal, 
but contented himself with taking from nature or the 
life. This reminds us of an expression of a late artist 
in Dumfries, John Maxwell, whom Thomas Aird charac- 
terized as ^Hhe best likeness-taker on earth," on our 
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:.ing him why he did not attempt a fancy picture, 
' ly Eutb," be said, " I havo oDougb ado to paint what 
-oe." As illustrative of this distaste of the ideal, 
.Einit^ham once requested Chantrey to look at a point- 
j done by a young artist, when be inquired, " What is 
I ■-' Bsbject ?" " Adam," was the reply. " Have you seen 
■'' "Yea" "And do you think it like him?" with 
Kick Earcastic hit the matter dropped without any 
'."bioD being given. 

Countngliam engaged with Chantreyas superintendent 

f ihii wurkK, but in his new position he was more than 

13. He acted also ae secretaiy and amanuensis, while, 

-liOi his i-onnection with the Press, ho had the most 

.'■ luniMc opportunities, and he embraced them, of bring- 

'ii> rii'i.<(<jr'« productions into public notice. He con- 

■■- i :.'.] the correspondence, for Chantrey himself had 

■ ! • . thi- inclination nor the ability to do bo, aa may 

i'. n ■! from the character of his education while a 

An anecdote of this has been told us by Cunning- 

-iri- -iMer, with regard to the Washington Statue, 

stitet) went from Chantrey's studio. A number of 

•Lawricau irtudenta in London one evening over their 

tiue, whilv discussing the merits of the work, adverted 

■ the beauty of the penmanship in the correspondence, 

-II j the elegant style of the composition. Some doubted 

' ''-it the sculptor had bad anything to do with it. and 

'I'GiSitook the opposite side. A keen controversy ensued, 

:.J » heovj- bet was laid on the subject. To settle 

; ■■ affiiir, a deputation of their number immediately 

'-'rt«d for Uio studio to ascertain the truth, and finding 

nningbam prt-stait, they told him the object of their 
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errand, who at once admitted that he himself was the 
author of the correspondence, verifying the fact by show- 
ing them a specimen of his handwriting in the letter 
books of the office. 

He was also helpful to Chantrey in another way, by 
making suggestions which only a poet could, with regard 
to certain details of the figures. One of Chantrey's 
masterpieces of sculpture is that of the two Sleeping 
Children in Lichfield Cathedral. The two sisters are 
represented asleep in each others arms, the younger with 
a bunch of new plucked snow-drops in her hand, a sight 
which has brought the tears over many a cheek while 
contemplating this emblem of infant innocenca The 
design of the group was made by Stothard, the eminent 
London artist, but the bunch of snow-drops which im- 
parts such a charm, was inserted at the suggestion of 
Cunningham. Chantrey made the model in clay, and a 
Frenchman named Legee, in his employment, carved it 
in marble. This was Chantrey's mode of operation, only 
to take the model in clay, and leave the rest to his work- 
men, under the superintendence of Cunningham, of 
course subject to his own inspection as the finishing 
touches approached. After the clay model was finished, 
which was generally done at one performance, a cast was 
taken in plaster of Paris, from which the marble or 
bronze bust was copied, and with which it was always 
minutely compared. Cunningham's position, therefore, 
was one of very great responsibility, requiring both taste 
and discernment, in addition to the care necessary for a 
faithful and safe completion of the work. How effi- 
ciently he discharged the duty may be inferred firom the 
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fart that ho held the sttuatioa for twenty-eight years, 
!ifii ilcatb called him away. Chaatrey had the greatest 
n-ji:-tioD for him, and always regarded him as a bosom 
ntiod. When he was about to build his mausoleum, 
- :ae time before his death, that it might be ready when 
'it' uccasion required, he offered tu enclose additional 
.T^und for the remains of his friend also, that they might 
■- logcthcr. " No, no," said Cunningham, " I wont b« 
':iU OTCT, but be buried where the daisies will grow 
:f»)0 my grafc^nnd the Inrk sing above my head." But 

■ rai ** built over" after all. 

Dot Cunningham's responsibilities were even of a 
ri^tier character than we have deBcribed, although 
"-ifj were weighty enough. Under the eye of the master 
' '^ Wrdeo of care aoil anxiety is considerably lightened, 

■ r Kttentioa can be immediately called should difficulty 
i«e. and counsel he received ; but when he is far away, 

■ if-mliuice must then be depended upon, whatever may 
'- the resolt. Chantrey was in the habit of going away 
-f Rcrerai mouths every year, visiting Paris, Rome, 
Venice, and Florence, as his taste inclined him, during 
•htdi abMnce Cunningham was left entirely in charge, 
U> rw»i?o onlers, answer inquiries, receive visitors, and 
•e {mq>erly and feithfully executed the works in opera- 
tion. In abort, be was Chantrey's second aelf, and what 
be mulertook, or performed in the absence, was cordially 
approved of on the return. Never were maater and 
wrvant more united or confident in one auotiier. 

If Chantrey received advantage from his connection 
with CiinniDglMm, as his .secretary and supi^'rintondent, 
Cunniugfaara also received advantage from Chantrey, so 
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that the benefit was reciprocal Apart from pecuniary 
remuneration^ he was thereby introduced into a class of 
society which was otherwise beyond his reach, for here 
he met with the titled and the great who visited the 
studio, to whom he descanted in the most fascinating 
manner on the merits of several works of art which 
they examined and admired. In short, he became a 
favourite, and almost a familiar, with aU, although his 
good sense and innate modesty preserved him fix)m 
usin^ too much freedom on that account. We know 
that by this means he was invited and welcomed into 
the families of many distinguished personages, whose 
kindness and hospitality he was ever ready to acknow- 
ledge, and which he reciprocated with those who either 
ofiFered him a visit, or whom he could judiciously invite 
under his roof, and partake at his board. We are naturally 
desirous to know what was his appearance and bearing 
on his introduction to the literary and other magnates 
of the great city. Mrs. S. C. Hall, in one of her 
admirable and graphic sketches, thus describes him : — 

" I can clearly recall the first interview I had with him. 
It was before I had been much in literary society, and when 
I was but little acquainted with those whose works had 
foimd places in my heart. I remember how my cheek 
flushed, and how pleased and proud I was of the few words 
of praise he gave to one of the first efibrts of my pen. He 
was then a stout man, somewhat high-shouldered, broad- 
chested, and altogether strongly proportioned ; his head was 
firm and erect, his mouth close, yet fidl, tite lips large, his 
nose thick and broad, his eyes of intense darkness (I could 
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efine llieir colour), beneath shaggy and flexilile eye- 
niwi, umI wen, I think, as powerful, yet us soft and 
* riHUTH^ HB muj eyes I ever saw. HJk brow was exfiajiaive, 
■■iiiBgrtii^ by its breatltli, not only uniigination and observa- 
Un, bat, by its height, the veneration and benevolenc« so 
■nBKpieoom in his chamcter. His accent wan strongly 
bcMck, mad when he warmed into a subject, he expressed 
tinmdS witi eloquenit! and feeling; but generally hia maimer 
wtm tfoiet and reserved — quiet more from a habit of obaei-ving 
tina front a dislilEe to conversation. ... In afl«r years, 
■ben it waa my privilege to meet him frequently, it was n 
(loHvrc to note the respeict he commanded from all who 
•M« difllinguiahed in Art and in Ijett«rB. He had a 
•ifHeigu contempt for anything that aiiprosched affectatiou 
— liientv »fiectation especially ; and certainly lashed it, even 
Hi Miekfty, by words and looks of contempt that could not be 
anily (oi^gDtten. ' WTierever," I have heard him say, ' there 
-. oatarc, wherever a person is not ashamed to show a heart, 
'■Jirm is tiw germ of excellence. I love nature!' Hisdarkeyea 
■oold crfwrn glist«n over a child or a. flower; and a ballad, 
■ije of Uw aou^ of lint native land, would move him to tears 
I turn seen it do so more than once), that is to say, if it 
ri-rc' Bung * ocordiug to nature,' with no extra ' fluuriah,' no 
.icnmlimngdtaperyof form to disturb the 'natural 'melody." 



This desoriptiou is endorsed by Mr, S. C. Hall himself 
n thr fullowLDg tribute to hia memory, after the remains 
of his friend bad bees l^d in the dust: — 



** Albo, u I Itavc said, was a man of stalwait foim ; it 
ras irell knit, and, apparently, the health that had been 
il in diildhuud and in youth was liU bli>ssing when ut 
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manhood. Certainly, to all outward seeming, he had am]^ 
security for a long life. His hrow was large and lofty; his 
face of the Scottish type— high cheek-bones and well roxmded ; 
his mouth flexible and expressiye, yet indicatiye of strong 
resolution; his eyes were Ukened, by those who knew both 
persons, to those of Bums, and no doubt they were so; they 
were deeply seated, and almost black, surrounded by a daric 
rim, and shadowed by somewhat heayy dark eyebrows. His 
manners conveyed conviction of sincerity; they were not 
refined, neither were they rugged^ and the veiy opposite of 
coarse. It was plain that for all his advantages he was 
indebted to nature, for although he mixed much in what is 
called ' polite society,' and was a gentleman whose compankm- 
ship was courted by the highest — statesmen and peers — ^up 
to the last he had ' a smack of the heather.' 

" Nothing seemed to irritate him so much as affectation, 
either with pen or pencil, or in word, or look, or manner. X 
have seen him exasperated by a lisp in a woman, and by a 
mincing gait in a man. Any pretence to be what was not, 
made him, so to say, furious. I would close this memoir so 
as, I think, may best convey an idea of his peculiar character 
and worth, by quoting a favourite phrase of his own — 

' Love him, for he loved Nature.'" 

From these descriptions of candid and intimate friends, 
in which prominence is given to his love of artless sim- 
plicity, and his great dislike to all kinds of affectation, 
one sees the strong link of connection which bound 
Chantrey and him so closely together. They were both 
lovers of what was true, natural, and unaffected, and 
despised what was artificial, constrained, or assumed. 
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Tbiar mtncis in this, as in many other respects, were 
•mgeouJ, eo tbnt mutual esteem and affection could 
not &i] to be the result. 

Beii^ now in a measure secured against anxiety for 
baiily comfort, ahould health and strength bo con- 
tinoed, be set hiniBelf resolutely down in the evenings 
bjr his ** aia fireside," and wielded the pen with a will 
vbkli was not to be resisted. He contributed prose 
kfttdoE of various kinds to several magazines, and wrote 
A Mri(« of tales, chiefly illustrative of Scottish character, 
mostly connected with his own native Nithadale, which 
Ind to appear month by month when begim, thus cntail- 
ag an incessant drudgery upon the pen as well as the 
bnin. The Muse, however, was not altogether willing 
to be set aside by this description of work, but he wae 
caabied to gratify her longings in this respect by insert- 
ing in his proae compositions occasional flights she made, 
tbn to prevent her wing from becoming stiffened, and 
her fiuicy dulled. So his prowe tales are interspersed 
■rilh ballads, and songs, and snatches of poems, which 
Ifi™ a light;»meness to the reader, and impart variety 
to the theme. But. besides this, ho is preparing works 
of a higher style and aim, which are not permitted to 
aee the light in monthly piecemeals, but are reserved in 
Movt till they are ready to issue forth to the public as 
a oompnct whole, then to stand or fall by their own 
marits or demerits, to receive praise or censure, without 
bsvin^ the benefit of monthly criticism and suggestion. 

Thoogb always thus engaged, either la the studio by 
thy ur the rtudy by night, he never forgot hi.s native 
(bithct. and the many friends be had there left behind. 
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Every now and again, however, he learned directly or 
indirectly that they were becoming fewer, which made 
him cling the more closely to those who remained. 
One of his special friends, for whom he had the deepest 
regard, was Mr. James M'Ghie of Quarrelwood, the fitther 
of his '' trusty fier** George, in whose household he had 
spent many a joyous evening. The following letter sent 
to this worthy is interesting and amusing: — 

'< Eccleaton Street, Pimlico, 28Ui Jan., 1817. 

''Dear James, — ^The warlike ofi^ring of auld minstrel 
Hugh has undertaken to cany this to your fireside, and along 
with it my warmest hopes that it continues to be gladdened 
with the same kindness of heart, social mirth, and hospitality, 
for which it claims a kind place in my early remembrance. 
I recognized the kenspeckle aspect of a Paisley whenever 
Hugh presented his front at my door, and immediately the 
hours when oiu* feet made the Kirkmahoe bam-roo& wag to 
the i-emotest rafter, to the compound melody of auld Hugh's 
fiddle, came upon my mind, and I could scarcely restrain my 
feet from making a movement similar to the first step in 
Shan Trews. 

" Thoughts which gave me pleasing might well recall your 
family and fii*eside to my mind, which I must alVirays 
associate with all that gave delight to my youthful days, 
and I hope the hour is not remote when I may open the 
door latch and step ben among you all with a patriarchal 
* Peace be here,' and take my seat with the same conscious- 
ness of a soul-warm welcome as if I had not been absent an 
hour. How are George, and James, and Rachel, and how is 
Katy ? She would never, you know, tolerate me to call her 
Mi-s. M'Ghie. I wish I were beside her to have one of her 
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r the luiad; nni], uan, how are you 

A worthy frlendl May the cloven foot of 

te of youT treildles, nor Troiilile draw hei' 

R the white warp and weft of your esistence. 

" I lOMleivtatid that many of the old faces that gladdened 
iIm ucial eu'cles in my native place have passed into the 
naMusl«d earth; tlmt Hiigh Paosley is now listening to 
■riody superior evea to his onii, and tlmt James Macrubin 
haa irBmiii tD pickle in saltjieti-c the decaying bodies of his 
■rfg^ilmnwf, or iidmonlah the easy moruUly of honest Thonios 
HHiIim) with tho Icrrore of his gird rung. 

" Do Mirth and tho Muses continue to haunt the groves 
■Bd gtnains of Qaarrelwootl, and do you, now and tlien, 
hog Uw duuMtiiug rod of poetic sai-cosm ovei- the vicen and 
UBa of UiE prvud and the titled ai-ound you 1 1 wish I 
VDoU tdl yon good tidings of myself, but I have nothing 
bcttBr (o tell you than that I am toiling eidently for ' sitps 
o' amm ' to three Itoy luuma, and coats of callimanco to my 
vife. 1 preaerre a decent silence in vei'se and prose, and 
I bdir%-e Kime of my best friends tliink I have ' eteeked my 
fol/or ntr.' Believe not one word of it. I will come out 
■BOBg tlwim all some morning like a trumpet sounding in a 
toneiy glen. 

" I wished to inti-odiice uiy wife to yon and Katy in a 
long doKTijition, hut Jean declares slie is perfectly well 
<npnintHl with you all, and that the nuuuier in which I 
lix*ii *o oflm tolknl to her of you both has done as much 
M kftlf R cmtKry's friendship of visits given and ■■eceived. 
Give my kind respects to Oeorgo and James and Rachel, and 
-■penally tc Katy, and my wife desires tlio same from her 
:.. you alL 

" I \un» yon will ail bo aa much delighted with our tovms- 
raaa Hugh a* 1 liave been ; he posECsaeii all tlie niannen of a 
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gentleman, with a mind keen and inquiring, and stocked 
with useful knowledge, and he relates his adventures in the 
perils of war with the spirit, the conciseness, and elegance of 
a historian. Now, I entreat you not to wait till you find a 
messenger to convey the answer which I know your kindness 
will dictate to this ; write by the postoffice whenever your 
inclination stirs you. With the kindest wishes for your 
welfare, I remain, dear James, 

** Your most faithful friend, 

<< Allan Cunkinoham. 

** Mr. James M'Ghie, 
"Quarrel wood, Kirkmahoe.'* 

A few months afterwards he sent the following letter 
to his brother James : — 

** London, 24th August, 1817. 

" My dear James, — I have received both your kind and 
brotherly letters, and I assure you when my indolence in- 
terrupts our correspondence, I deprive myself of one of the 
chief comforts of existence. It gives me unmingled satisfac- 
tion to find that you have plenty of work, and that your 
future affairs promise to be so prosperous. It will increase 
tliat delight much if circimistances enable us to imite our 
hearts and hands in one pursuit, and at present I cannot 
contemplate any situation so gratifying to my feelings, so 
consoling to my best affections, as that of returning to my 
native land, with the prospect of work before me, to awaken 
tlie echoes of gray cairns of Nithsdale and Annandale once 
more with the clank of our whinstone hanmiers. In the 
niejxntime I enjoy good health, plenty of work and its produce, 
imd I might be happy, if a man may be happy who stoops 
himself in the command of others, whose genius he finds to 



D rebukeil by hia own (wlave }), mid who 
; the chief of u village thaji Iht.' 

a search for the \xxik you mentioned, 
imi I HcBfMr uut of fiiuling it aoon. Bixiks of aongn are 
wfait you roust wimt tuuoh, anil I tliiiik 1 wi!l full Ju witli 
«■■) nrteetiml works of tlwl kiud duiiiig tlie course of bUf 
nv, wliich I will trmsure ]iiibI me, nnil pi-otit bj their know- 
liily, And htiag them witli ue if foiiime favours us. I 
ihkik yoa net [unidcntl)- iii maiutaiuing the good giuocs of 
tki> hctor. Mid, indcvd, one oiigbt to do all he can to have 
iW good woni of oveiy one, fur tlie meanest of mankind may 
wm abiuuliUKu of tnitichief. During the nest week I depiu-l 
far LidUiekl to put uji two murble nionuinents. I will bf n 
vak tw»j ; ui my return I will ex^iect another letter frtiiii 

MM. 

•* I Mn much amiiBol with the maimer you eitmcted fmy- 

mnit from , and I certainly felt disappointed in the 

undaet of , whom I rBckonL>d an upright, honoiirablc 

man ; but bnii timee and rulu in trades bring tlie vilhunoun 
(MTt of nuui'a diiiructer into action, and show how mnuh ut' 
the fiend rcmaiuH unsulMlut'd by religion and Wrtue. Tlie 
limit Bad irmnvid of bo many masons from Dumfries uei-- 
luoly tfpeua K fiur jiath for adventure, for I §cnrccly know a 
idn^ pcnou whose taJentn one wuuld have to di-oad among 
oJl tblMe who remain. A Mep so dcdsive of one's f utwe &te 
Biitti t» takun prudcutty, and pursued with iuduatry. 

"We are on the jwint of going into uur new hotiao, and it 
/•■aUy ae«ms a jilac« calculated to give many happy ihiys, aixl 
, rjafortii to hoiuau life, but I hope my dratiny is yvt of !i 
i ri|^rter fane. 

" This » « period of great ]x>etical dulneas with me ; th<- 
i of my pLioe overwhelm all poetical broodlngs, 
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and the agitated current of bnsmess bears down my reaolves 
like a flood. But winter is coming, and I haye tasked 
myself to collect, collate, and correct my songs, which are 
neither numerous nor excellent, and dress up my little poems, 
among which the ' Bard's Winter Night,* must not be for- 
gotten. Besides all this, I have covenanted with myself to 
rough-hew my tragedy, balance all its parts, portion oat its 
actions, and make it ready for the finishing touches. These 
are tasks which will require as much resolution and leisure 
as I will be able to muster. Of Oeraldine I have not heard 
one word for a twelvemonth, except by verbal report^ and I 
was much surprised at your mentioning its being in the 
hands of a publisher, which I hope is incorrect, for I would 
look at a work where I was conscious of its incorrectness 
with horror. I should like much to have it returned, for I 
meditate great improvements. I am perfectly conscious of 
the progi*essive state of my judgment, and though I do not 
think my poetical powers have received any reinforcement of 
late, yet I can wield them with much more certainty of 
effect than formerly, and I don't think I alter a single line 
without improving it. 

<< I am concerned at Mr. Hogg's losses. His genius may 
easily repair such disasters as those you mention; besides, the 
farm he holds on so torch-like a tenure might keep him above 
the absolute pressure of want. Considering these circum- 
stances, I was concerned to see an advertisement of his poem 
in the Dumfiies newspaper, which seemed penned in rather 
a supplicating tone. I hope it was the well-meant work of 
the good-hearted editor. 

'< I have enclosed you a sheetful of extracts horn a ballad 
called Lard Percy^s ManUey founded on the ballad of Chevy 
CJirOse. Lord Douglas hastens to encounter Lord Percy, his 
rival in fame, and his lady, disguising herself like a page. 
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aooompanied by the ifoinily bard, follows and awaits the 
dosiiig of the aimies from the summit of a hill on the 
opposite side of the stream of Teviot. I can only extract 
what will give you some idea of the manner in which it is 
written, without unravelling the plan, or explaining the 
catastrophe. 

** My wife joins me in love to you and our sister, and a' 
the lave. We hope to see her next year. — I remain, dear 
James, yours flsiithfully and affectionately, 

" Allan Cunningham. 
"Mr. Cnimiiighaiii, 

" Hoddam Cro68, Ecdefechan." 



We are now about to enter upon another period of 
his literary career, which has been foreshadowed in the 
forq^oing letter to his brother, in which work after work 
will be published with amazing rapidity, filling one with 
astonishment, how time could have suflSced, and energy 
sustained, the mental strain and manual labour necessary 
for their production. But if evidence were required to 
illustrate the truth of the adage, " Where there is a will 
there is a way," it is to be found in the doings of Allan 
Cunningham. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



CONTRIBUTES TO " BLACKWOOD "—VTINNINO THB HABVBST KIRN — 
NOTICE OF THE CAMEBONIANS — GAMERONIAN BALLADS: ** 



doom of nfthsdale,*' '*0n mark wilson, slain in ibov- 
oray," ''the voice lifted up against chapels aitd 
churches/' ''the cameronian banner." 

Besides the London Magazine, and other periodicals 
to which he was a regular contributor, we find him 
engaged also on the literary pabulum of Blackwood, 
after it had become fairly afloat To this Magazine he 
supplied monthly, in 1819-21, a series of tales under the 
title of " Recollections of Mark Macrabin, the Cameron- 
ian," which for humour, and glowing description of 
Scottish manners, sectarian feeling, and superstitions, 
are inimitable. The scenes of the tales are laid in 
Nithsdale, but the declared narrator of them was too 
" Kenspeckle," which somewhat roused the ire of himself 
and his friends of the Cameronian connection, for the 
freedom taken with his name and his doings. He kept 
a grocery store, with a sign above his door entrance, on 
which was painted in flaming colours an open Bible, 
and underneath, in prominent letters, " Mark Macrabin, 
Cameronian, Dealer in Scottish Hose, and Cheap Tracts, 
Religious and Political" This was a sufficiently catching 
signboard for the "guid and the godly" of Kirkmahoe, 
and Mark drew largely by the clap-trap he adopted. 
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Aliliuuyh Cimningham disavowed any desire on his 
pu-t I'j liolii the CameroDians up to ridicule, yet their 
r;i]^d'iiiiprupenaitie8 and doings were enlarged upon in a 
»i7 aLich made them HUspicious of being exposed aa a 
liji;iiiL^- slock to .the commuuity at large. Old James 
lllibit George's father, belonged to the coveuanting 
U -J y, iii.'t by original descent, bowDver, but by a. " tender 
-■liVT.iirc." Ho had been precentor in the Parish 
(>jiir:li of Kirkmoboe before the induction of the Rev. 
I't Vilgbtmuu to the charge, but on the Rev. Doctor 
uii duy appearing in the pulpit arrayed in a black 
. "ra.whivh had been presented to him bya distinguished 
-ly ill the parish, James took fright at the " rag of 
i'j^erj," and went over to the Cameronians, who were 
ilicn a pretty slroug body at Quarrelwood. Mark Mac- 
nbin, Cameroniau, general deaJer in groceries, hose, 
tai cbaap reli^ous and political tracts, is made to 
tunte A aeries of tales, the principal incidents of which 
WcDue under his own experience. Among them are 
m acooant of the Buchaoites, who, fleeing from Irvine, 
took np their residence at Cample, in the pari:jh of 
Cbwtmrn ; Adventure with the Gipsies ; the Witch of 
Ae ; thi! hoBl of the Morisons ; Janet Morison's Lyke- 
Woko ; and Hie Hu-vest Kirn of Lillycross. These are 
all deacriplive of Scottish life in its most natural and 
d iOTctc rUtic forms. 

What, ID our opinion, greatly enhances the value of 
Coiuiingliam's talea is their descriptiveucss, true to the 
life, of scenes and customs which have now gone by, 
but whkli are deserving of remembrance. In the seriiis 
of taUs oantributed to Blackwood there are many suctii 
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but there is one especially to which we would refer, 
which was great in its time, but has now of necessity 
passed entirely away. This was the closiug day of the 
cutting of the harvest, called the Har'st Kirn, when the 
grain was wholly cut by the hook, before the invasion 
of scythes and reaping machines. On the harvest-field, 
as on the battle-field, there were often scenes of deftness 
displayed, though not with the same sanguinary issue, 
save in a cut finger or so; but the blood occasionally got 
up from a jealousy of superior prowess, and then a 
" Kemp'* was the result : this was who should cut their 
rig of com soonest by dexterity and force of arm. When 
this took place, the greatest efibrt was made to " cut 
the gumpin*" on the rival; to advance so far ahead of 
him as to be able to cut across his rig, which was con- 
sidered the greatest insult to the lagging fellow, 
intimating his inferior skill and want of ability in the 
contention. When the cutting of the harvest was about 
to be finished, the greatest struggle arose, so as not to 
be the last at the landing, which was called *' couping the 
kirn" on the luckless reaper, which was regarded a 
disgrace, and dreadful were the efforts put forth by all 
parties, half-di vested of their clothing, and the perspira- 
tion streaming, to be the first out, or at all events not 
the last. As a man and a woman were employed on 
each rig, it was often painful to witness the fair one in 
distress, with her neck and bosom bare, thrusting in the 
sickle with a will greater than her strength, and then 
to hear the cry of her brawny partner, " Mak' straps, 
mak* straps, and Til do the cutting," and away he went 
like a whirlwind, a sheaf in every " louchter." Cunning- 




ham gives the following grapbic dcRcrlption bf such a 
-ioe in the vale of Ae, the correctness of which we 
jit:mntt« from peraonal experience on like occasions 
'■riTyeara ago; — 

M\ fiiir CuiiemniAu looked over the 6eld whiJe she 

■ : Lrr iiL-kle, and whispered to me, in a tone approaching 

..,;, ;, .■v.jun, ' Dinna forget tliat I have bribed thee to do 

I liwt wi' the proinise o' a gliff ivt gloaming under tlie 

I tM Uiwr btrka. I would ratlier Add h whole night to 

■ ■ huar Uuui lUiiudil Itoduii und yon govon widow should 

■ >ur Bt. Sue niie a single word — thitt look was a full vow 

. ilo tLjr utmost— «ae horeV for the kiiii.' And llm 

'-^-T«»-bum winding m slie Hpoke, the sickles were hiid to 

1-' TMt of the ripe grain, imd tlie contest «>niinenced. Tliose 

•- tl« baft and tJtose on tlie point of the hook exerted them* 

-i'Vwith au much snucess, tlint Hamiah Maeluunish wtut 

J ~q«Ilod to duier np liin lading mountaineers by the charma 

< b> ppo. Iliit the music which breAthod life and mettle 

''« tlw* DM-ti of the mount^ns seemed not without iti 

•'liMM! na tliose of the pliuoa. 

' tW Highland sickles, tliough kept in incuauant and nij-id 

'Bn, malil not prevent the hnft and the jwiut fiiira 

^i'Muang liofore them, fgrming a front like the lioms of a 

otnut. The old bauilsmeu enjojed the contest, and, from 

tbdr ogovenation alone, I learned how tlie field waa likely 

■ t«U thee what, Lucas Laurie,' said Saunders 

r, ' tm Htire an tlie seven atora are no aught — and 

f A-mmd will never measure the length o' the lang 

L «uig-aiugin' haspin' o' a caUont, Ronald Roilan, 

t It^tended, light-headed — I mean, widow woman, 

k, win win the kirn o' Crumacomfort — they are fo«- 
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most by a lang cat loup at least.' * Heard ever ony body the 
like o' that, Saunders Creeshmaloof/ said his fellow expounder 
of shooting stars : ' ye have an ee that couldnae tell that a 
pike-staff was langer than ane o' Tarn Macgee's spoolpins ! 
I sail eat a' the com, chaff and a', without butter, that the 
ballad-making lad has cut afore our ain sonsie lass o' Lilly- 
cross, and this mettled stripling that's her marrow. I wish, 
however, that the lad bairn wad take counsel, and no lose 
time by keeking aye in the maiden's face ilka louchter he 
lays down ; and may I be suppered wi' shooten stars on the 
summit o' Queensbeny gin they dinna win the kim.' I 
adopted this self-denying counsel, and rejoiced to find the 
sacrifice waa rewaided with success. 

" * It's a bonnie sight, gudeman o' Crumacomfort,' said 
another bandsman, as he hooded a stock behind me ; ' I 
say it's a bonnie sight to see sae mony stark youths and 
strapping kimmers streaking themselves sae eidently to the 
harvest darke. Hech ! but that sonsie widow, Keturah, be 
a prood ane — she's maiTowed wi' the proodest piece o' man's 
flesh in the vale o' Ae. He's a clever lad, though he be a 
prood ane ; he casts his sickle sae glegly round the com, and 
1*0118 a louchter like a little sheaf, and yet looks sae heedless 
a' the while, as gin he were framing some fule ballad. I 
wad counsel him to cast aside that black-and-blue bird bonnet 
wi' its hassock o' feathers. See, see, how he makes them 
fan the hot brow o' the widow, and oh ! but she blinks 
blithely for't. Conscience, gudeman ! wer't no for thy well- 
faured Mary and her marrow, they wad win the kirn — 
they're within a stane-cast o' the landing.' 

'' The Highland piper, whose music had augmented as we 
pix)ceeded, now blew a perfect hunicaue, and the sickles 
moved faster and faster ; but though they kept time with 
the music like the accuracy of a marching regiment^ they 




uliteiii the snmlleat visible mlvontAge, and the 

immtriligiLlc clattering hoiI miirmaring they rai»e<l resembled 

lir ooKry of a distiirbeil flock of geese, ' Deel biaw ye 

tvtb Tor a {lOBe o' gowil, tmd take ye to the Highlands wi' 

ihr note wind uguiii, giii I can make ye gain the hulf letigtli 

u m liiuttin' on tluu; liniinwude 1>aim3 on tlie haft and 

God, gin I had them in Gleutourochglen, where deel 

B gTOKs but braketis, wi' a strauglit blade, inst«iul o' a 

d atw in my neeve, I wad turn the hest o' them 1 ' 80 

, Uami&li Macliamiah reliaquiahed the contest in 

1 xius wind, aa it forsook his instrument, gnmtod 

f aod utcluQcholy whine, like the wind in a cloven oak. 

napproociiFd (he huiiUng, the old l>andHmeQ raa on either 

A lookod on the concluding conteet with accuracy of 

I vLicb oonnt«d every handful that remained onshoni. 

• i but tliat NODHie woman, Keturah, metits to be 

1 an old man, whose chin as he walked almost 

pMulible ; ' imd tthe shn'nu want a man though I 

> hur mysel' — she maka the com fa' afore her 

■ft* darouring fire.' 'And she wad be a useful woman 

\ Roger,' mid another old man, whose prolonged cough as 

dl like a kirkyard echo ; 'she wad make ye a 

W> bultuied gruel, and have aye sometliing co«e and wai-m 

(■■t J* mima ye danndered hanie »t glooming.' 'And I can 

i)^ »F,'Huduni>ortheirra>inpnmons, 'gin that call ant, Ronald 

Flulin, wmI ghc iiji the gowk-cmfb o' ballad making, and bide 

.T iV craft o' cutting com, and passing the Hliai'p coulter 

lir tai^ iJm! green-award, he wadnae hae bis fellow atweon 

3 uid Ca^rlaVBrock ; and I should nae grudge him 

■ Penny Holiday, wi* a tocher o' twal hundred 

D lacrks na c'm- wnre minted.' 

I this (!onven»tion pa-ised, the esfrtinns of all 

doubled. It was a t>»ii)tiful idghl to see the rows 
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of tall stocks ranked behind — ^the standing com before,, 
diminished to a mere remnant, with half a hundred bri^t 
sickles glimmering in perpetual motion at its root, and the 
busy movement of so many fair and anxious faces shining 
with the dews of toil — ^the motion of curling haffet locks and 
white hands, and so many grey-haired men awaiting to- 
commend the victor. * I may gae seek out the kim-cut o' 
com,' said old Hugh Halbertson, * and dress and deck it out 
wi' lily white ribbons as gaily as I please, and a'* for my ain 
bonny Mary o* Lillycross.' Even as the old man spoke, the 
four sickles on the haft and point reached the end at once, 
and so close were their companions, that ere John Macmukle 
concluded his flourish on the harvest horn, the com was all 
lying on the bands. Ronald Rodan taking at the same time 
his horn from the hands of one of the bandsmen, winded it 
so loud, and even melodioiLs, that Ae water returned the 
echo from every double of her stream, the shepherd shouted 
on the hill, and the numerous reapers of neighbour boons, 
staying their sickles, waved them around their heads at every 
repeated flourish of the horn. An old bandsman conversant 
with the traditional ceremonies of winning harvest kirns, 
took the last and resei*ved cut of com, and, braiding it into 
two locks, crowned my fair Cameronian partner with one, 
and the buxom Keturah with the other, who stood shedding 
the moisture with her wliite hands fix)m her long hair, and 
giving the cooling breeze free admission to a white and 
shapely neck, glancing her blue eyes all the while on Ronald 
Rodan." 



Talk not of the excitement of the Turf — winning tlie 
Derby was nothing in comparisoQ to winning the 
Harvest Kim ! 
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III .L-h oeiihcr CuQDiDgham nor any of hU fathers 

. I' l?nge<i to the Camcroninn body, yet many of 

i'loB the M'Obies, were hU intima'e associatea 

:;itended the Dame's school at Qtiarrelwood, 

J his apprenticeship as a mason. And though 

'iiietimes rather lightly of them in the way of 

rulicij-. yd lie cherished for them a great regard, for 

tht &i>)>lc miuiDer in which they had stood out for their 

wUgioflH principles, some of them even to the death. In 

iufi " ReouUectioiis'uf Mark Macmbiu " he refers to them 

at «onaidftrable length, and also in an article in Blatk- 

nod, 1S30, he gives a serieg of Camerontan balladx, 

)n<M«d with a brief account of the sect. 



r 



"THE DOOM OF NITHiJDALE. 

" t tfood uid gued—lrom DaliwiDton wood 
Tn ChfM'* gnto nxmutAin, and Solway flooil 
Wm qnisl uiil jujroua. The meny land horn 
CtUcd the utrUiiouie reap«n ia bonds to the com; 
Tt« pLiuM awun, with bU doga, wu leaa 
Lnking liooD t>a the v>lc from lh« mauiitun green; 
n* Urk wiib bii note, now lowne, now loud, 
^Uii« be>T«a brcatbeil througli tbo white cloud, 
Soand a (milium maid, white u wiut«r allowing, 
H» XiLh claapwl ita amu, nod Wont aiiiglng and flowing^ 
Tit all the green valle;. lo luruly and bruad, 
Uj in hUck utarc, nur hreatlioti of a God. 

** And j«t It «M avsat, aa tbe riaing bud ahone, 
Tb itaari and bx'li thia fair land apun, 
IW atmin kiaatd my feet, and away tu tbo sea 
Fbv trhera Uin wibl sea-fowl went awimmiitg fTc& 
Uiha town the b'nlly trumpet wna blowing, 
Fnnn Uie bU) tbe nock pipe aent ita awevl nutea llowiag. 
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And a fair damsel set her brown tresses a- wreathing. 

And looking of heaven, and perfume breathing, 

And, stretched at her feet, despairing and sighing, 

Lay a youth on the grass, like a creature dying. 

But mocked was the Preacher, and scorned was the Word, 

Green Nithsdale, I yield thee to gunshot and sword. 

** And yet, green valley, though thou art sunk dark. 
And deep as the waters that flowed round the ark; 
Though none of thy flocks, from the Nith to the Scarr, 
Wear Calvin's choice keel or the Covenant's tar — 
Come, shear thy bright love-locks, and bow thy head low. 
And fold thy white arms o'er thy bosom of snow. 
And kneel, till the summer pass with its sweet flowers, — 
And kneel, till the autumn go with her gold bowers. 
And kneel,' till rough winter grows weary with flinging 
Her snows upon thee, and the lily is springing, 
And fill the green land with thy woe and complaining; 
And let thine eyes drop like two summer clouds raining — 
And ye may have hope, in the dread dooms-day morning, 
To be snatched as a brand from the sacrifice burning. 



*' But if ye kneel not, nor in blood-tears make moan. 
And harden your heart like the steel and the stone. 
Oh ! then, lovely Nithsdale — even as I now cast 
My shrunk hand to heaven, thy doom shall be passed; 
Through thy best blood the war-horse shall snort and career, 
Thy breast shall be gored with the brand and the spear — 
Thy bonnie love-locks shall be ragged and reft — 
The babe at thy bosom be cloven and cleft; 
From Queensberry's mountain to Criffel below. 
Nought shall live but the blood-footed hawk and the crow ! 
Farewell, thou doomed Nithsdale — in sin and asleep — 
lie still — and awaken to wail and to weep. 



** I tried much to bless thee, fair Nithsdale, there came 
Nought but curses to lay on thy fate and thy fame ! 
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p«t ftiU Aa I mind — for the follies of yonth 

tcor gleams with the raDshine of tmth — 
R Ikir niM. and aome blessed moments, aboon, 

ig dmrn the greea monntaiD gaxed on as the mooi 
•ea and tows were annumbered and sweet, 
• flower at our side, and the stream at our feet, 
to nreU and to flow >o diviody.— Oh ! oevw, 
■Aboa loval; green land, and tliou lair flowing river, 
a pute npo" y" ^""^ curse you. In vain 
B make his heart hard. — So I blejs you again." 



uotber ts entitled:- 



^ 
^ 



■OS MASK WILSON. SLAIN IN IROSGRAY. 

" I *uui«red Forth when ol! men lay sleeping, 
AaJ t heard a tweet voice wading and weeping, 
The tMce of a babe, and the wail of women, 
Aadevcr there came a fuint low screiuning; 
Aaii after the Bcreaming a low, low moaning, 
AUidnwn by the bamboDk in the green loaning. 
1 wirat, and by the tnooolight I found 
4 bi»uleon» dame weeping tow on the gronnd. 

"UttboantMUB dame »m sobbing and weeping, 
And it her breast lay a sweet babe steeping, 
^"i by hiir aide was a fair-hured chdd, 
'T'th dvk eyes fluiibed witli weeping, and wild 
Attdtronbled, ho held by his mother, and spake, 
'f^milber! wheo wilt my faither awake!' 
AAd tbsn lay a man amittcii tow to the ground, 
"■* blood gnibing forth from a bosom wonnd. 

*»J by hii side lay n broken sword, 
A«ll 1^ his side lay tbo opened ' Word.' 
'■upUms weni ipreail, and hia head was b:kre, 
"i> klHCB were bent, he had knelt in prayer ; 
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But brief was hU prayer, for the flowers where he knelt 
Had risen all wet with his life*s-blood spilt, 
And the smoke of powder smelled fresh around. 
And a steed^s hoof -prints were in the ground. 

** She saw me, but she heeded me not. 
As a flower she sat, that had grown on the spot; 
But ever she knelt o'er the murdered man. 
And sobbed afresh, and the loosed tears ran; 
Even low as she knelt, there came a rush 
like a fiery wind, over river and bush. 
And amid the wind, and in lightning speed, 
A bright RiDEB came, on a brighter steed. 

" * Woe ! woe ! woe !* he called, and there came 
To his hand as he spake, a sword of flame ; 
He smote the air, and he smote the ground. 
Warm blood, as a rivulet, leapt up from the wound. 
Shriek followed on shriek, loud, fearful, and fast. 
And filled all the track where this dread one passed; 
And tumult and terrible outcry there came. 
As a sacked city yields when it stoops to the flame; 
And a shrill low voice came running abroad, 
* Come, mortal man, come, and be judged by God !* 
And the dead man turned unto heaven his face. 
Stretched his hands and smiled in the light of grace.'* 



The following one is truly descriptive of what was the 
stern determination of the Cameronians not to enter a 
building for the purpose of religious worship; a striking 
example of which was given when a meeting-house was 
erected at Quarrel wood, in Kirkmahoe, by a goodly 
number of the congregation, assisted by friends; a por- 
tion of them stood firmly out against entering it when 
it was ready for sacred service, saying, " We were driven 
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to the hills, and on the hills we shall remain !" By-and- 
by, however, they came round and worshipped along 
with the other brethren. We think it likely that Cun- 
ningham had that occasion in view when this ballad was 
written : — 



••THE VOICE LIFTED UP AGAINST CHURCHES AND 

CHAPELS. 



•« 



And will ye forsake the balmy, free air. 
The fresh face of heaven, so golden and fair. 
The mountain glen, and the silver brook. 
And Nature's free bountith and open book. 
To sit and worship our God with a groan, 
Hemmed in with dead timber and shapen stone ? 
Away — away — for it never can be, 
The green earth and heaven's blue vault for me. 



" Woe ! woe ! to the time when to the heath-bell 
The seed of the Covenant sing their farewell. 
And leave the mount written with martyr stor}', 
The sun beaming bright in his bridegroom gl«>ry; 
And leave the green birks, and the lang flowering broom, 
The breath of the woodland steeped rich in perfume; 
And barter our life*s sweetest flower for the bran, 
The glory of God for the folly of man. *' 



"THE CAMERONIAN BANNER. 

*'0 Burner ! fair Banner I a century of woe 
Hit (lowed on thy people since thou wert laid low; 
Hewn down by the godless, and sullied aud shorn, 
Defiled with base blood, and all trodden and torn ! 
TkoQ wert lost, and John Balfour's bright steel-blido in vain 
SM their beat blood as fast as moist April sheds rain — 
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Young, fierce, gallant Hackstoun, the river in flood 
Sent rejoicing to sea with a tribute of blood; 
And Gideon Macrabin, with bible and brand. 
Quoted Scripture, as Am'lek feU *neath his right hand- 
All in vain, thou fair Banner, for thou wert laid low, 
And a sport and a prey to the Covenant's foe. 



*t 



Fair Banner ! 'gainst thee bloody Claver'se came hewing 

His road through our helms, and our glory subduing; 

And Nithsdale Dalzell — his fierce deeds to requite, 

On his house darkest ruin descended like night — 

Came spurring and full on the lap of our war, 

Disastrous shot down like an ominous star. 

And Allan Dalzell — may his name to all time 

Stand accurs'd, and be named with nought nobler than rhyme — 

Smote thee down, thou fair Banner, all rudely, and left 

Thee defiled, and the skull of the bannerman cleft. 

Fair Banner ! fair Banner ! a century of woe 

Has flowed on thy people since thou wert laid low. 



*' And now, lovely Banner ! led captive and placed 
'Mid the spoils of the scoff'er, and scorned and disgraced, 
And hung with the helm and the glaive on the wall, 
'Mongst idolatrous figures to wave in the hall. 
Where lips, wet with wine, jested with thee profane. 
And the minstrel, more graceless, mixed thee with his strain. 
Till the might and the pride of thy conqueror fell. 
And the owl sat and whoop'd in the halls of DalzelL 
O thou holy Banner ! in weeping and wail. 
Let me mourn thy soiled glory, and finish my tale. 



4( 



And yet, lovely Banner! thus torn from the brave, 
And disgraced by the graceless, and sold by the slave. 
And hung o'er a hostel, where rich ruddy wine, 
And the soul-cheering beverage of barley divine, 
Floated glorious, and sent such a smoke — in his flight 
The lark stayed in the air, and sang, drunk with delight. 



UrS OF ALLAN CUNNDiOHAM. 

Itoci lliii laueo thjr laatre ? or tanusli thy glory ? 

Iiiguiiiih tb]> f&me, >T)d trulnce thee in itoty ? 

Ok to. bauiteoiu BaaDur! loosed free od tlie beam, 

By the luatl of the cboaen, long, long slult thou itrexm I 

isi the (UmiwI dork-ejreii, Mid the Covenant swaui, 

ShiU hIeM lliee, and talk of dread Bothwcll again." 



This interesting relic is carefully preseneJ by a very 
= rtby family in the parish of Kirkmahoe. It is in a 
■■■n Had-lcroking condition, from the brunt of battle and 
^: decay of time, but its bullet-holes render it almost 
i^tmI in the eyes of those who possess it, and tbe 
.:nng?T, while gazing upon them, has a feeling of rever- 
'"(x for the memory of tbe brave men who fought and 
■ 11 under this inspiring Banner. 

When and where Cunningham picked iip these 
''.<!Ub we cannot tell, but perhaps ho got them from 
')]f ame (air hand who gave him the " Mermaid of 
'iiiioway;" or, what is likelier still, from his own fertile 
■Eugination — the same source. 

His tales of Mark Macrabin were certainly not of 
> nature to give entire satisfaction to the sect of 
rtli^onists to which that worthy belonged. " Indeetl," 
u Uic author said, " he had no idea when he invested 
hi) hero with the name of Macrabin, of doing honour to 
llot ungular and selfish old being. It was a good name, 
•Dd as the London apprentice says in Launcelot Greaves, 
'agDod travelling name,' and he made use of it." But 
wtvithsbindiog thi.s, he speaks kindly of the sect, for 
kp myv — " A frequent visitor of their preachings, I 
I hearkened with delight and edification to the 
tl and prophetic eloquence of their discourses. A 



m^m icadr «VH 




r tf ike Ckmenmiut 



«mU tmd biksitfc A»i 
BiBiiii.thwighM. 

be drtMtcd; fcrt j«t, •»«- sIL tbstB was Mtbio; bat s 
kinHf IMag bmarda tben at bottomi No ooe «u 
|»«iibl7 duabt Ifau, after readiDg ifae affectionate H'Ghie 
U-tUin, a fiuailj wbo belonged to the denomioatioo- 
AikI W8 all tbe more reapect CanDingbam oa s 
MiU afTerlion, lliat while adliGniig to bis owa4 
WHO ueillivr bigoted uur nccUrian. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



tmtnrcnoa in iis walikk e 

W aUNTUV— t^DIFIUUIT TO BKCE 

oiu^ uvu— UN iu.1 nerirax homi 

at "Rtlt HARM t DDK E MAXWELL," 
Bl WALTIlt SWIT— HBMOBASDA. 



iT will be recollected that on the apijearancc of " Mar- 
ino," by Sr Walter Scott, CimniDghaDi travL*!led ou 

• cfroiD DalawtDtoD tn Edinhurgh, upwards of seventy 

iH t« g«H a glimpse of the author, which he fortuil- 
' ^ did, though he was not successful in obtuitiiiig an 
Qimluction, which, perhaps, he did out then de.tire. A 
I'Qii-, however, hat) now come when he is to be grutiSed 
'» iiis heart's ftiUest wish, and under circumstances 
'hith lie could scarcely, even in his most sanguine 
xracnts, anticipate. When Scott went up to London 
l^rta-ivo his baronetcy, in 1820, Cliaiitrey wa,s oxcced- 
'Bgly dr>iruHS to execute a marble bust of the great 
■^itelLit, And present it to him as a mark of admiration 
M"i fcrtrcm. For this purpose he commissioned Cun- 
i>)n);ti3[n to call and make the request. This was the 
t^ ^ gladly complied with, as Cunningham himself waa 
- viuti* to call aud express his acknowledgments fur 

■iw kind message he had received, through a coni- 
I &i<-nd, oti the subject of those ' Remains of Niths- 

!• and Galloway Song,' which first made his poetical 

i-dta koown to Uia public." 
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Cunningham thus describes the introduction: — ^"It 
was about nine in the morning that I sent in my card 
to him at Miss Dumergue's, in Piccadilly. It had not 
been gone a minute when I heard a quick heavy step 
coming, and in he came, holding out both hands, as was 
his custom, and saying, a« he pressed mine — ^^ Allan 
Cunningham, I am glad to see you/ I said something 
about the pleasure I felt in touching the hand that had 
charmed me so much. He moved his hand, and with 
one of his comic smiles said, 'Ay, and a big brown hand 
it is.' I was a little abashed at first ; Scott saw it, and 
soon put me at my ease ; he had the power — ^I had 
almost called it the art, but art it was not — of winning 
one's heart, and restoring one's confidence, beyond any 
man I ever met." He then complimented him upon his 
lyric powers, and urged upon him to try some higher 
flight than the " Remains;" and as he was engaged to 
breakfast in a distant part of the city the interview 
abruptly ended. He agreed most cheerfully to Chan- 
trey's request with regard to the bust, and promised to 
call early at the studio on the following morning, which 
he did. The sitting was so interesting that we quote 
the description of it given by Lockhart, in his " Life of 
Sir Walter Scott," from memoranda furnished by 
Cunningham : — 

^* Chantrey's purpose had been the same as Lawrence's — to 
seize a poetical phasis of Scott's coimtenance ; and he pro- 
ceeded to model the head as looking upwards, gravely and 
solemnly. The talk that passed, meantime, had equally 
amused and gratified both, and, fortunately at parting. 
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dssOaj KqupKt^ tluit Scott woutil oonic aad breakfast 
TOi him next morning before he recomijienced operations 
IB ike Ntuilio. Scott ucoe[ite4l tbo iiivitatioD, oiid, when. 
y utIvmI »gua in EccWton Street, found two or three 
wtjumtuicea anemblwl to meet him — among olhei^, his old 
Utnl, Bicbani Heber. The breakfast was, as any party in 
Bv ftuds Chantrey's house is sure to be, a gay and joyona 
W; U)d ool having seen Heber in particular for Beveral 
^M), Scvtt's spirits were unusuully excited by the presence 
« as!K>ciale of his youthfid dnya." 



" Heber made many inqniries about old frionds in Edin- 
~r^ii. Hud uld books, and old houses, and reminded the 

- ■/ (if tiji ir early socialities. ' Ay,' Bald Mr. Scott, ' I 
r>'-L.'UtUr w once dined out together, and sat so late that 
■im we oune awny the night and day were so neatly 
Unoed that we resolfenl to walk about till stinrise. The 
■Ma wms not down, however, anil we took a<lvantuge of her 
li^Tiiip'M Untem, and climbed to the top of Arthur's Seat; 
*iai m nune down wo had a rare appetite for break- 
fan.' *I ramember it well,' said Heber, 'Edinburgh vraa 
■ ■n]d pUoe in those days, — it abounded iu clubs — convivial 
; \^i I Yee,* replied Mr. Soott, ' and abounds still : but tlio 
' ::''ff tiMi is calmer, and tliere are no such Rallies now 
-• lui^it li« heard in other times. One club, I remember, 
= ^ infMtod with two Kem]>s, father und son. When the 
'' aan had done s]>eaktng the young one begun, and 
'^'»» be graw weary the father was refreshed, an<l took 
'i' ibt> HMi|{. John Clerk, during a pause, wna called OD 
' c t tt>«e. He immediately struck up, in a pealm-singing 
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tone, and electrified the club with a verse which sticks 
like a burr to my memory — 

' Now, God Almighty judge James Kemp, 

And likewise his son John, 
And hang them over Hell in hemp, 

And bum them in brimstone.' 

'' In the midst of the mirth which this specimen of psal- 
mody raised, John (commonly called Jack) Fuller, the member 
for Surrey, and standing jester of the House of CommoaiBy 
came in. Heber, who was well acquainted with the free and 
joyous character of that worthy, began to lead him out by 
relating some festive anecdotes. Fuller growled approbation, 
and indulged us with some of his odd sallies ; things which 
he assured us * were damned good, and true too, which was 
better.' Mr. Scott, who was standing when Fuller came in, 
eyed him at first with a look, grave and considerate ; but as 
the stream of conversation flowed, his keen eye twinkled 
brighter and brighter, his stature increased, for he drew him- 
self up, and seemed to take the measure of the hoary joker, 
body and soul. An hour or two of social chat had mean- 
while induced Mr. Chantrey to alter his views as to the bust, 
and when Mr. Scott left us, he said to me privately, * This 
will never do — I shall never be able to please myself with a 
perfectly serene expression. I must try his conversational 
look, take him when about to break out into some sly fiinny 
old story.' As Chantrey said this, he took a string, cut off 
the head of the bust, put it into its present position, touched 
the eyes and the mouth slightly, and wrought such a trans- 
formation upon it, that when Scott came to his third sitting, 
he smiled and said — *Ay, ye're mair like yoursel now ! Why, 
Mr. Chantrey, no witch of old ever performed such cantripB 
with clay as this.' 
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"Ttrae dttiiigs were seven in number; but when Scott 
fffiiitol LotiiloD a year afterwards, he gave Chimtrey several 
man lim bust being by that time in mai-ble, Alluu Ciin- 
mn^um, when ho called to bid him farewell, as he was about 
tolMTB UiWQ on the prcseut occasion, found liiin in Court 
ilm, pnittring to kiss Lands at the Levee, on being gazetted 
f Bnnnrt. ' He seemed anytlung but at his ease,' sayB 
Cbaiiiiigluun, 'in that strange attire ; he was like one in 
CTwnr — iha stiff cut of the coat — the large shining buttona 
uul huckies — llie lace ruffleo — the queue — the swonl — and 
'>'■■ oodwd hat, fomed a picture at which I cnuld not forlieai' 
..lilinj^ lie sorreyed hinisetf iu the glass for a moment, 
-|'<1 bam into a hearty laugli. '0 Allan,' he said, 'O Allan, 
-^tOTMturra we niuat make of ouii>elvea in obedience to 
'i^Um Etiiju^tte ! See'st thou not, I say, what a deformed 
..I'f this iJuihlcJU mt — how giddily she turns about all the 
ifiiooifa bctaeeru fourteen and five-and-tWrty ) ' ('Much 
Al>lbout Nothing,' Act ilL, Scene 3.)" 



Sr Walter returned home to Edinburgh highly elated 

•nh ha newly received dignity, which was tho more 

'iln^Ie as being the King's personal desire, and from 

■ kind words with wbidi he conferred the honour — 

1 ihaH always reflect with pleasure on Sir Walter 

"■■«'■ having been the first creation of my reign," 

ftjy nflvr his return, Cunningham transmitted to 

ii the manuscript of a long hiatorical drama or tragedy, 

■■^oesting his opinion of it, and whether he thought it 

initalite for the stage. Be did this the more confidently 

&"n» the intimacy he had contracted with Sir Walter 

vhile sitting fur his bust in Chantrey's studio. That 

apioioa waa frankly given in a long and friendly letter. 
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of which the following sentences are the kernel: — ''I 
have perused twice your curious and interesting manu- 
script Many parts of the poetry are eminently beautiful, 
though I fear the great length of the piece, and some 
obscurity of the plot, would render it unfit for dramatic 
representation. There is a fine tone of supernatural 
impulse spread over the whole action, which I think a 
common audience would not be likely to adopt or com* 
prehend — though I own that to me it has a very 
powerful effect" This was criticism kind, and at the 
same time explicit, although it was not the opinion 
which the author expected. But the letter is deserving^ 
of being given at length, and therefore we insert it : — 

<< Edinburgh, 14th November, 1820. 

" My dear Allan, — I have been meditating a long letter 
to you for many weeks past; but company, and rural business, 
and rural sports, are very unfavourable to writing letters. I 
have now a double reason for writing, for I have to thank 
you for sending me in safety a beautiful specimen of our 
English Michaers talents in the cast of my venerable friend 
Mr. Watt. It is a most striking resemblance, with all that 
living character which we are apt to think life itself alone 
can exhibit I hope Mr. Chantrey does not permit his dis- 
tinguished skill either to remain unexercised, or to be lavished 
exclusively on subjects of little interest I would like to see 
him engaged on some subject of importance, completely 
adapted to the purpose of his chisel, and demanding its highest 
powers. Pray remember me to him most kindly. 

" I have perused twice your curious and interesting manu- 
script Many parts of the |)oetry are eminently beautiful. 
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r tLe gi-mt length of the piece, and some obBcoirity 
\ would rrmler it (infit for dramatic repreaeDtation. 
nhn ft fine tone of supernatural imptilse spread over 
t nctioti, which I think a oominoii audience would 
not be liknly to adopt or comprehend — though I own that to 
BM it baa a very powerfid effect. Sjieakiiig of dramatic 
rnmpoMtion in general, I think it is almost easentiul (though 
tbe rale Buty be most difficult in pi-actice) tliat tlie plot, or 
■ of the piece, should advance with every line that is 
The fact is, the ibama is addressed chiefly to the 
i, and as much aa cun be, by tuiy possibility, represented 
B Stage, should neither be told nor described. Of the 
H jNUt of a large audience, many do not under- 
I, nay, many cannot hear, either narrative or description, 
I solely intent upon the action exhibited. It is, I 
»iT», for this reason that veiy bad plays, written by per- 
fbnnen Uuoniielvea, ofk-n contrive to get through, and not 
wiliuut a|(plaase ; while others, immeasurably superior in 
punt of poetiflil merit, fail, merely because the author is 
Bot loBciieDtly iMMsesiied of the trick of the scene, or enough 
mwmn vt llie tmjiurtance of u maxim prououueed by no lees a 
f^rfbrowr than Punch hiiuaelf (at least he wsa the last 
antfcority &om whom I heard it) — Path on, keep moviru/l 
NtMT, in yottr ingenious dramatic effort, the interest not only 
ttanda (till, but sometimes retrogrades. It contains, nob- 
vitlvtaiiding, many passages of eminent beauty — many 
^IKntotna of most interesting dialogue ; and, on the whale, 
if U » nut fittt^ for the modem stage, I am not sure that its 
'•ay iK{ierfrction3 do not render it more fit for the closet, 
fjT *e certainly do not always read with tlie greiitust pleasuro 
ii*"f plays which act Iwst 

" If, lunrever, you should at any time wish to become a 
•Uilidate for dramatic laurels, I would adviae you, in the 



^^tk 
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fint pUce, to consult aoax ^uttmioa x l pmon of judgment 
uul taMt». I aLoald re^id friend Tory aa an ezedkst 
mentor, uul 1 believe he would ooncnr wrtb me in Reon- 
metuling that &t least cme-thiid of the drama be ntioAei, 
that the plot shonM be lendovd ampW, and the metinB 
more drvious ; and I think the powerful language and dulo; 
of the (ituations might then have their trill effect upon the 
audience. I am oncertam if I hare made myaelf soffidoit]]' 
tmderatood ; but I would skj, for eiam[^ ttiat it is ill 
explaine<I by what meuns Comjn and his gang, who land u 
shipwrecked men, become at once possessed of the old lord's 
domaiiiH merely by killing and taking po^eamon. I un 
aware of what you mean — namely, that being attached to 
thf; thim nil'-'i-v, he is supported in his ill-acquired power bj 
tlittir authority. But this is imperfectly brought out, and 
cscHpn<l me at the first reading. The Bugierstitious juotives. 
alxo, which induced the shfjiherds to delay their venge«nc?, 
arc not likt-ly to Ixi intelligible to the generality of tbe 
hiiLDTH. It would nccm more probtkble that the young Bans 
tdiouM Iwve led hli faithful \'assal3 to avenge the death of 
hiH [Miri'iitM; and it has escajied me what prevents him from 
ttikin;; thin diit'ct and natiiral coiu'se. Besides, it is, I believe, 
li mill! (imd it seems a good one) that one single interest, to 
which (!V(!rj- other la aubonlinate, should occupy tbe whole 
])Iay, — e^ch wiiiikr.ito object having just the effect of a mill- 
(him, iiluicing off a certain poilion of the sympathy, whidi 
slioulil move on w-ith incrensing force and ra{ndity to the 
ditastroi'Iie. Now, in your work there are several divided 
jKiintM of interest. Tliere is the murder of the old Baron — the 
(wciiiH! of hi.H wife- — that of hia son— the loss of his bride— 
tlsii villanous artifices of Coniyn to jiossess himself of her 
)ii'iwin— aiid, finally, tlio full of Comyn, and acceleration of 
tho vi'tignanco duo to his ciimes. I oni sure your own 
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nnse, wMcli I tidmire us mucL aa I do your geniua, 
ne credit for my frankneas in these mattora. I only 
I I do not know many persons on wliose perfor- 
» I wgiUd veature to ofler so much criticism. 
'ill rcttuTT) the maDiiscript under Mr. Fi'evlnu'l'a Fo«t- 
irer, and I ho[ie it will reach you safe. — Adieu, my 
[ cshi-ined IriciLd — Yours truly, 

" Walter Scott. 
"To iit. *nmi Cuoninghiun 
notF. Chutny, Eaq., R.A., Londos)." 



Hien CunniDghaDi wrote for his manuscript, which 
W been retained by Sir Walter for a considerable time, 
MiJ wliicli be was afraid had been mislaid or forgotten, 
be iatimaUHl that he was about to undertake a " Collec- 
Otm of thf Songs of Seotlaud, with Notes," — a proposal 
TtuchSir Walter approved of iu the most complimentary 

i, promising to give him all the aasistancc in his 



• Alliiii, — It wivs aa yo« s«i)poseJ^I detained 
ript to read it over with Tern-. The plot 
to me, ill-combined, which is a great 
>, tltough less perceptible In the closet than 
i. Still, if tile mind can be kept upon one un* 
r«) of interest, the effect even in [jenisal is more 
I have always considered this as the great 
I ia ilmnauc poetry, and conceive it one of tlie moat _ 
« of the invention possible, to con<luct n stoiy 4 
li Bvfl acts, developing it gradually in every scene, bO ' 
p Dp the attention, yet never till the very conctu- 
I pwndtUnj; tlie nature of the catastrophe to become 
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visible, — and all the while to accompany this by the neces- 
sary delineation of character and beauty of language. I am 
glad, however, that yon mean to preserve in some permanent 
form your very curious drama, which, if not altogether fitted 
for the stage, cannot be read without very much and very 
deep interest. 

*' I am glad you are about Scottish Song. No man — not 
Bobert Bums himself — ^has contributed more beautiful 
effusions to enrich it. Here and there I would pluck a 
flower from your Posey to give what remains an effect of 
greater simplicity; but luxuriance can only be the fault of 
genius, and many of your songs are, I think, immatched. I 
would instance, 'It's H^me and it's E[ame,' which my 
daughter, Mrs. Lockhart, sings with such uncommon effect. 
You cannot do anything either in the way of original com- 
position, or collection, or criticism, that will not be highly 
acceptable to all who are worth pleasing in the Scottish 
public — ^and I pray you to proceed with it. 

" Remember me kindly to Chantrey. I am happy my effigy 
is to go with that of Wordsworth, for (differing from him in 
very many points of taste) I do not know a man more to be 
venerated for uprightness of heart and loftiness of genius. 
Why he will sometimes choose to crawl upon all-fours, when 
God has given him so noble a countenance to lift to heaven, I 
am as little able to account for as for his quarrelling (as you 
tell me) with the wrinkles which time and meditation have 
stamped his brow withal. 

** I am obliged to conclude hastily, having long letters to 

write, God wot, upon very different subjects. I pray my 

kind respects to Mrs. Chantrey. — ^Believe me, dear Allan, 

very truly yours, &c., 

" Walter Scott. 
'* To Mr. Allan Coimingham." 
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TIio reference lierc made to Wordswortb arose from 
10 iutiiiuttioii to Sir Walter by Cunningham that his 
tnut wax to be eeitt to the Royal Academy's Exhibition, 
iloog with tbat of Wordeworth. 

Cnmungham pves the following intereBting memor- 
thd* of bis meeting witb Sir Walter iu the following 
;e*r, wheQ be went up to London to attend the Corona- 



" I »w Sir Walter agoia, when he attended the Coronatjoii 
ID 1B2I. In the meantime his bust Lad been wrought in 
nuiUe, and the sculptor desired to take the adrimtage of 
Job vini to communicate such touches of expression or linea- 
Bcnt H the new mateml n^ndered neccssarr, This was 
done with a happiness of eye and hand almost magical; for 
6»r boDra dill tlie poet sit, or stand, or walk, while Chantrcy's 
eUsri w»B ]»sed again and again over the marble, adding 
M^wthing at orery touch. 

"'Weil. Allan,' he said, when he saw me at thia last 
titliag, ' were you at the Coronationi it was a splendid sight.' 
• So, Sir Walter," I answered ; ' places were dear and ill to 
JVC I am told it was a magnificent scene; but having seen 
thm proemaoii of King Crispin at Dumfries, I was satisfied.' 
t waid tliis with a emile. Scott took it as I meant it, and 

'a|[be(i heartily. 'Tliat's not a bit lietter than Hogg,' he said. 

11* Ktood Imlancing the matter whether to go to the Corona- 
■ iim or tlw Fair of Saint Eoswell — and the Fair carried it' 
*■ Daring thia conversation, Mr. Boltun, the engineer, came 

iL SomiTthing like a cold aeknowledgment passed between 
■JiH port and him. On his [Hissing into an inner room, Scott 
vuA, ' I am afraid Mr. Bolton ha« not forgot a little passage 
tl«t onoG took place between us. We met in a public 
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company^ and in reply to tlie remark of some one he said, 
' That's like the old saying, — in eyeiy quarter of l^e world 
you will find a Scot, a rat, and a Newcastle grindstone.' 
This touched my Scotch spirit, and I said, ' Mr. Bolton, you 
should have added — and a Brummagem hvitonJ There was 
a laugh at this, and Mr. Bolton replied, ' We make something 
better in Birmingham than buttons — ^we make steam-engines, 
Sir.' 

"*I like Bolton,' thus continued Sir Walter; 'he is a 
brave man — and who can dislike the brave? He showed 
this on a remarkable occasion. He had engaged to coin for 
some foreign prince a large quantity of gold. This was found 
out by some desperadoes, who resolved to rob the premises, 
and as a preliminary step tried to bribe the porter. The 
porter was an honest fellow, — ^he told Bolton that he was 
offered a hundred pounds to be blind and deaf next night. 

* Take the money,' was the answer, * and I shall protect the 
place.' Midnight came — the gates opened as if by magic — ^the 
interior doors, secured with patent locks, opened as of their own 
accord — and three men with dark lanterns entered and went 
straight to the gold. Bolton had prepared some» flax steeped 
in turpentine — he dropt fire upon it, a sudden light filled all 
the place, and with his assistance he rushed forward on the 
robbers. The leader saw in a moment he was betrayed, 
turned on the porter, and shooting him dead, burst through 
all obstruction, and with an ingot of gold in his hand, scaled 
the wall and escaped.' 

'' ' That is quite a romance in robbing,' I said; and I had 
nearly said more, for the cavern scene and death of M^ 
Menilees rose in my mind. Perhaps the mind of Sir Walter 
was taking the direction of the Solway too, for he said, 
*How long have you been from Nithsdalel' — 'A dosen years,' 

* Then you will remember it well. I was a visitor there in 
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BT piiniJi. My iTolhrr was at Closebum Boliool, and tLere I 
AiQcd Croehoj* Linn, a seme ever present to my fancy. It 
a tl 0L(« fiMrful aud beautiful. Tlie stream jumps <lowu 
frimi die moorltuii])!, sawB ita way into the freestone rock of a 
liiaJiwi fcrt <lee[i, ami, iii escaping to the plain, performs a 
licwonil TBgaricB. In one part it has actuaUj shajied out 
1 Unlp clui{>el, — die peasants call it the Sutor'a Chair. There 
ttw K«I[>lur«« on the aides of tlie Linn too, not sucb as Mr. 
(ItMitrej cast^ but etohings scraped in with a knife perhaps, 
■J- m buTuw-tooth. — Did you BTer hear,' said Sir Walter, ' of 
r&inc^ Maxwell, who, taken prisoner by tlie King's troopt, 
-Haloid iixim thi'm on his way to Edinburgh, by flinging 
kboMilf into tJial drewlful Lino on MoBat water, called the 
Doq^asea Beef-lubl ' — ' Frequently,' I answered ; 'the country 
itkonods with anecdotes of those days: the {lopiilar feeling 
■7«[»tliurfB with the poor Jacobites, and lian recorded iU 
' a many a tale and many a verse." — ' The Ettiick 
d luA cotlfcted not n few of those things,' said Scott, 

RI mpjnec many snatches of song may yet be found.' — 
' 1 ha** gathered many such things myself. Sir Walter. 
18 1 Btill (iropove to niake a collection of all Scoltisli 
V rf poetia merit, I ahall work up many of my stmy 
% Atd euriaus anecdotes in Uie notes.' S. — I am glad 
ftn no kbout such n thing. Any help which I can give 
foo may command. Ask me any queationa, no matter 
bow many, I shall answer them if I can. Don't Iw timid in 
yoor •election. Our ancestors fought boldly, sjioko boldly, 
■im) autg boldly too. I can help you to an old charactmstic 
dit^ not jwt in [irint : — 

' Tber« dwalt a m%a iato the waal, 
And O gin be wat cruel, 
for da hia briilnl night at e'en 
llo g&t up wid grftt for gruaL 
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They brought to him a gade sheep's head, 

A bason, and a towel; 
Q9X take thae whim- whams far frae me, 

I winna want my gnieL' 

*' C. — ' I never heard that verse before. The hero seems 
related to the bridegroom of Nithsdale: — 

' The bridegroom grat as the sun gade down; 
The bridegroom grat as the snn gade down ; 
To ony man 111 gie a hnnder marks sae free, 
This night that will bed wi' a bride for me.' 

" S. — * A cowardly loon enough. I know of many cmmbB 
and fragments of verse which will be \iseful to your work. 
The Border was once peopled with poets, for every one that 
could fight could make ballads, some of them of great power 
and pathos. Some such people as the minstrels were living 
less than a century ago.' C. — * I knew a man, the last of a 
race of district tale-tellers, who used to boast of the golden 
tLiys of his youth, and say, that the world, with all its know- 
ledge, was grown sixpence a-day worse for him.' S. — ' How 
was that? How did he make his living) By telling tales, or 
singing ballads? ' C, — * By both. He had a devout tale for 
the old, and a merry song for the young. He was a sort of 
beggar.' *S'. — *Out upon thee, Allan. Dost thou call that 
begging? Why, man, we make our bread by story-telling, 
and honest bread it is.' " 

It would be impertinent to say that Sir Walter's 
friendship and esteem for Cunningham was sincere. 
The very fact of his writing him at such length on the 
merits and defects of his tragedy, giving him the best 




ornrjtisel, and at the same time encouragement, is oii- 
i'Tideureof this, aa be liimseif expressly states; and wlien 
!n ]$% he again went up to Loudon, he breakfasted 
"ov morning with " Honest Allan," of which he makes 
iiie fiiUowiog jotting in his diary:—" We breakfasted at 
woMl Allan Cunningham's — honest Allan — a leal and 
irie SiMtchman of the old cast. A man of genius, 
bttide*, wlio only requires the tact of knowing when and 
•here to stop to attain the universal praise which ought 
■: follow it. I look upon the alteration of ' It's Hame 
.r^] it's Hame,' and 'A wet sheet and a flowing sea,' aa 
imcng the best songs going. His prose has often 
•dminhle pafsages; but he la obscure, and overlays his 
meutiDg, which will not do now-a-days, when he who 
naa mutt read." Future instances of friendship from 
the nine source will meet us as we proceed. 

fie had now ceased contributing to Blackwood, for 

nuooa not necessary to be here stated in full. Ho 

adcBOwledged that he had received considerable kind- 

BMi from the publisher, but at last be " became weary," 

npecially as he was required to limit his pen to that 

work aJooe. As he received more liberal terms from 

ttut liOTidon MagasiTie, be resolved to devote himself 

B«Dlir»ly to its columns, the more especially as he was a 

^MToorite with the publishei^, and had obtained much 

^^&ulo«m at their hands. Writing to his brother James 

a( thiti time, he says—" I am proceeding rapidly with 

EQj Coll«ctton of Songs, and shall spare no pains to 

touler it creditable to me. I have had sevoral liberal 

B for the work, and as it will extend to four volumes 

1 » pteface — with characters of our best lyric poets. 
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and notes, together with many hitherto unpublished 
songs, I have no doubt I will make something hand- 
some by it. I have many good oflfers for other works — 
a Novel particularly, for which my friends seem to think 
me very fit, and for which I have this morning been 
oflFered Two Hundred Pounds; but my songs devour up 
all lesser things at present, except the communicationB 
with the Magazvne" In the same letter he says — " I 
still work as hard as I ever did — rise at six and work to 
six. I shall amend this presently, for it prevents me 
profiting by literary pursuits; and I think I could live 
handsomely by my pen alone, and perhaps obtain a 
little fame too. But I have no wish to leave Mr. 
Chantrey, who is a man of genius and a gentleman, and 
treats me with abundance of kindness and distinction." 
" Rise at six and work to six! " He wrought till fiur on 
in the morning, when the wearied body often refused to 
countenance and support the busy brain. 

He here speaks of living by his pen alone; but though 
he had this ambition, he very prudently did not carry 
out the suggestion, and in this respect he shines admir- 
ably above many of his predecessors, by making literature 
a staff and not a crutch, by engaging in it rather as a 
relaxation and a pleasure than as a profession, and so 
avoiding the chasm into which many have fallen, poverty 
and misfortune. One of his great characteristics was 
the exemplification of one of his nation's proverbs, 
" Look before ye leap," and hence he attained a distin- 
.guished reputation and position in the world. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



wiLiiB icOTT— aosa. 



NoTWimSTASDINO tbe genial tone and friendly manner 
11 «liich Sir Walter criticized the manuscript of "Sir 
^Unnailuke Maxwell," and the kind advice he gave with 
'.-',3«i*" that kind of composition, it cannot be doubted 
: hud. CuDniogham was greatly disappointed in the opinion 
cx|mai^I by such a distinguished author. Ho had ex- 
pected a very different judgment, because to Ms own 
nuDd it WBB a kiighly creditable production, and certain 
'■^ create a sensation among the titerary public. He had 
■■'[ log whole heart upon the matter, and he wa£ eiceed- 
ngly doRTDUs to seo it have a place on the stage. That 
tuigfat be the making of his fortune, and other pieces of 
a auiUr kind would be euro to follow. Then, to his 
bnagination, thwe was the applause of the audience, 
IHb Uiuoder of the gods, and the calls for the author 
^Blke the cortain, and the bowing of his acknowledg- 
^^HBIh. All this, however, was knocked on tlic head by 
U>e magic wand of the groat Wizard. The advice as to 
mnoJelliug Uie piece, effecting excisions and curtail- 
auml*. and making another dramatic attempt, was not 
a(l(^>t«J, and he seems to have become snured at it 
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himself^ from the long list of defects and superfluities 
and inconsistencies which had been pointed out for 
revision and correction. 

Adverse as the private criticism was, he resolved to 
test public opinion on the subject, for he was unwilling 
that his first and great attempt at dramatic compositicm 
should be thrown aside, without giving it an opportunity 
of ventilation. So, in March, 1822, it was issued from 
the press, accompanied with " The Mermaid of Galloway,'' 
** Bichard Faulder," and twenty Scottish Songs, most of 
which had previously seen the light The scene of the 
tragedy is Caerlaverock Castle, and its adjoining pre* 
cincts on the Solway shore. The time is under the 
second Cromwell, at the close of the Conmionwealth. 
Of course the story is almost wholly imaginary, and "the 
manners, feelings, and superstitions are those common 
to the Scottish peasantry." He intimates that though 
the piece " is not, perhaps, unfitted for representation," 
yet it was not written altogether with that view, but 
rather "to excite interest in the reader by a natural 
and national presentation of action and character.* 
One of the earliest copies was sent to Sir Walter Scott, 
who prominently referred to it in his introduction to 
" The Fortunes of Nigel" in the following terms: — 

" Author. — ^You are quite right — ^habit's a strange thing, 
my son. I had forgot whom I was speaking to. Tes, plays 
for the closet, not for the stage — 

** Captain. — ^Right, and so you are sure to be acted ; for 
the managers, while thousands of volunteers are desirous of 
saving them, are wonderfully partial to pressed men. 
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*' Author, — ^I am a living witness, having been, like a 
Becx>nd Laberius, made a dramatist whether I would or not. 
I believe my muse would be Terryted into treading the stage, 
even if I should write a sermon. 

^^CapUUn. — ^Truly, if you did, I am a&aid folks might 
make a flEUxse of it ; and, therefore, should you change your 
style^ I still advise a volume of dramas like Lord Byron's. 

^'Author. — ^No, his lordship is a cut above me — I won't 
run my horse against his, if I can help myself. But there is 
my friend Allan has written just such a play as I might wriUi 
myself in a very sunny day, and with one of Bramah's extni 
patent pens. I cannot make neat work without such 
appurtenances. 

** Capknn. — ^Do you mean Allan Eamsay ? 

** Avthar. — No, nor Barbara Allan either. I mean Allan 
Cunningham, who has just published his tragedy of 'Sir 
Ifannaduke Maxwell,' fall of merry-making and murdering, 
kissing, and cutting of throats, and passages which lead to 
nothing, and which are very pretty passages for all that. 
Not a glimpse of probability is there about the plot, but bo 
much animation in particular passages, and such a vein of 
poetry through the whole, as I dearly wish I could infus(; 
into my Culinary Bemains, should I ever be tempted to 
publish theuL With a popular impress, people would read 
and admire the beauties of Allan — as it is, they may perhaps 
only note his defects — or, what is worse, not note him at all. 
But never mind them, honest Allan, you are a credit to 
Caledonia for all that. There are some lyrical effusions of 
his, too, which you would do well to read. Captain. * It*H 
E[ame and it's Hame' is equal to Bums." 

Though " Sir Marmaduke Maxwell " may be called a 
closet drama, fitter for private reading than representa- 

o 
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tion on the stage, yet there are some scenes in it q 
of a sensational character, and which could not 1 
failed to receive popular applause. We quote 
following: — 

ACT IV. 

Scene I. — Oumlongcm Ctutle. 

Maby Douglas and Mat Morison. 

Mdy Morison, This griefs a most seducing thing, 
ladies 
Who wish to be most gallantly woo'd must sit 
And sigh to the starlight on the turret top, 
Saunter by waterfalls, and court the moon 
For a goodly gift of paleness. Faith ! FU cast 
My trick of laughing to the priest, and woo 
Man, tender man, by sighing. 

Mary Douglas, The ash bough 

Shall drop with honey, and the leaf of the linn 
Shall cease its shaking, when that merry eye 
Elnows what a tear-drop means. Be mute ! be mute ! 

May Morison, When gallant knights shall scale a ( 
wall 
For the love of a laughing lady, I shall know 
What sighs will bring i' the market. (Si: 

If love for love it may na be. 
At least be pity to me shown; 

A thought ungentle canna be, 
The thought o' Mary Morison. 

Mary Douglas, No tidings of thee yet — my love, my 1 
Didst thou but live as thou earnest yesternight 
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bvinoDed beaaiy to my side, 'twere worth 
Ik world from east to west 

%i/ori«m. O lady! lady! 

% grief becomes you rarely; 'tis a dress 
Ikt costs at most a tear o' the eye — the sweetest 
Httdmaid that beauty has. How thou wouldst weep 
Toaeesome fair knight, on whose helmet bright 
Aficoie of dames stuck favours — see him leave 
oB biu^'d steed standing in the wood to preach 
Bee out of thy virgin purgatory, to taste 
^ joys of wedded heaven. 

[A knock 18 heard at the gate. 
Mary Douglaa. See who this is 

^t bocks so loud and late. [Exit May H orison. 

Ye crowded stars, 
S^ you on one so wretched as I am ? 
Yon have your times of darkness, but the cloud 
^ pass away ; and you shine forth again 
'^iih an inciease of loveliness — from me 
This cloud can never pass. So now, farewell. 
Ye twilight watchings on the castle top. 
For him who made my glad heart leap and bound 
From my bosom to my lip. 

Enter Halbert Cohyne. 

C i wyi i e . Now, beauteous lady, 

Joy to your meditations : your thoughts hallow 
^•Hiate'er they touch; and aught you think on's blest. 
Jfaiy Douglof. 1 think on thee, but thou'rt not therefore 
bless'd. 
What must I thank for this unwished-for honour 1 
Comyne. Thyself thank, gentle one : thou art the caiLse 
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Why I have broken slumbers and sad dreams, 
Why I forget high purposes, and talk 
Of nought but cherry lips. 

Ma/ry Douglas. Now, were you, sir, 

Some unsunn'd stripling, you might quote to me 
These cast-off saws of shepherds. 

Comyne. The war trump 

Less charms my spirit than the sheep boy's whistle. 
My barbed steed stamps in his stall, and neighs 
For lack of his arm'd rider. Once I dream'd 
Of spurring battle steeds, of carving down 
Spain's proudest crests to curious relics; and 
I cleft in midnight vision the gold helm 
Of the proud Prince of Parma. 

Ma/ry Douglas, Thanks, my lord; 

You are blest in dreams, and a most pretty teller 
Of tricks in sleep — and so your dream is told : 
Then, my fair sir, good-night. 

Comyne. You are too proud, 

Too proud, fair lady; yet your pride becomes you; 
Your eyes lend you divinity. Unversed 
Am I in love's soft silken words — unversed 
In the cunning way to win a gentle heart. 
When my heart heaves as if 'twould crack my coi-sele 
I'm tongue-tied with emotion, and I lose 
Her that I love for lack of honey'd words. 

Mary DougUis. Go school that rank simplicity of 
Learn to speak falsely in love's gilded terms; 
Go, learn to sugar o'er a hollow heart; 
And learn to shower tears, as the winter cloud. 
Bright, but all frozen; make thy rotten vows 
Smell like the rose of July. Go, my lord ; 
Thou art too good for this world. 
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Cmjfut M7 fair lady, 

Ceise with this bitter but most pleasant scoffing; 

Ar I am oome apon a gentle suit, 

^U I can ill find terms for. 
MaryJDcugloi. Name it not. 

Knk it is granted; go now. Now, farewell : 

h ad, am sick — a fearful faintness comes 

With a rash upon my heart; so now, farewell. 

Ccfmfne, Lo ! how the lilies chase the ruddy rose — 

Wbat a small waist is this ! 

Mmf Douglas. That hand ! that hand ! 

1W s red blood on that right hand, and that brow ; 

Hkere'g motion in my father's statue; see, 

I^ it not draw the sword ) Unhand me, sir. 

Comfw, Thou dost act to the life ; but scare not me 

With vision'd blood-drops, and with marble swords; 

Vm too firm stuff, thoult find, to start at shadows. 

Mary Douglas, Now, were thy lips with eloquence to drop, 

Aa July's wind with balm; wert thou to vow 

mi all the saints grew pale; kneel i' the ground 

Iill the green grass grew about thee; had thy brow 

Hk crowned honour of the world upon it; 

rd soom thee — spurn thee. 

Corn^ne. Lady» scorn not me. 

0.' what a proud thing is a woman, when 

Sbt has red in her cheek. Lady, when I kneel down 

And court the bridal gifb of that wliite hand 

Thou wavest so disdainfidly, why then 

I give thee leave to scorn me. I have hope 

To climb a nobler, and as fair a tree, 

And pull far richer fruit. So scorn not me : 

I dream of no such honour as thou dread'st. 

Maty Douglas. And what darest thou to dream of ] 
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Comyne. Of thee, lady. 

Of winning thy love on some bloom'd violet bank, 
When nought shines save the moon, and where no proud 
Priest dares be present: lady, that's my dream. 

Mary Douglas, Let it be still a dream, then; lest I b^ 
From heaven five minutes' manhood, to make thee 
Dream it when thou art dust. 

Comyrte. Why, thou heroine. 

Thou piece o' the rarest metal e'er nature stamp'd 
Her chosen spirits from, now I do love thee, 
Do love thee much for this ; I love thee more 
Than loves a soldier the grim looks of war, 
As he wipes his bloody brow. 

Enter Sir Mabmaduke Maxwell, unaeeni. 

Sir Mamund'oke. (Aside.) What ! what is this 1 
She whom I love best — he whom I hate worst ? — 
Is this an airy pageant of the fiends 1 

Ma/n/ Douglas. (Aside.) Down ! down ! ye proud drop 
of my bosom, be 
To my dull brain obedient (To Comyne.) My good lord, 
Much gladness may this merry mood of yours 
With a poor maiden bring you. I thank you much 
For lending one dull hour of evening wings 
To fly away so joyous. 

Sir Marmaduke, (Aside.) Mine ears have 
Tiim'd traitors to my love; else they receive 
A sound more dread than doomsday. Oh ! thou false — 
Thou didst seem purer than the undropt dew, 
Chaste as the imsunn'd snow-drops' buds disclosed 
Unto the frosty stars; and truer far 
Than blossom to the summer, or than light 
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kthtmonih^. Awl dust tliuu smile U>o, 

Itw hiiD Ro lovingly 1 bow too 
|l bfr of alnhnxter I Woduid — woman. 

! for n numUi of audi swoet gentle diidiiig 
naudi rijK! tempting lips ! Now, f&ii* youug lady, 
le two bri^t eye* love Uie light, anil love 
mrt [irniiil tuan adore thom, cast not off 
pbtraugh tuiumer, and his unpnined xjieecb, 

u who I0TO8 yoii. 0«ntIo ouo, well live 
■{Mtr'cl doveft do unong tlie balmy boiigha. 
it jtarmaduke. {Asi^.) Puinted pei'<litioD, ilost tbo 
■mile st tbiM 1 

Wary Douylas. Tliis is u tbeino I love so well, I wisli 
kOod'i grnxl <lnyliglit to it ; so, &reweU. 
tmi/m. An hour aneath tlie new risen moon to woo 

Ji • suinmer of siiushiue : fi fair nuiiil 
to told me tJiis ; and lest I sboidd forget it, 
mi ma, and told it twice. 
<r Marmadvkt. (Atide.) Dare but to touch 
Hi^Uttle fingrr, fiuthlesH as she is; 
''■■'. ur her garment's horn — My father's sword, 
Tli'.iu hadst thy t*ro]>cr. for a nobler purpose ; 
"^ itvy Uiy afaeath: for did 1 smit« him now, 
^*Tir men would aay, that for a fatlier's blood 
^Lji 6l,-|jt lilce water 'mmth the winter ice; 
il:ii "h'li a weuk sweet woman chafe<l my mood, 
Au! m,ii(,. .;jiort of her vows, then my blood roBe» 
Aifi icith juy siurit Iniming on my brow 
' ■itnag wi' my blade to his bosom. So, then, sleep 
' ■..( in thy aheath. Btfore that lovely face, 
i)>im ]xfm I've kiaa'd so fondly, and that neck 

i wlijcb mine amu have hung, I coidd not strike 
e MUi of tuy father tJiould. 
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Mcvry DatigUu, Now, fair good-night 

To thee, most courteous sir. I seek the chase 
From dark Gumlongan to green Bumswark top, 
With hawk and hound, before to-morrow's sun 
Has kiss'd the silver dew. So be not found- 
By me alone beneath the greenwood bough. 
Lest I should woo thee as the bold dame did 
The sire of good King Robert [Exit 

Camyne, €^tle dreams 

To thee, thou sweet one : gladly would I quote 
The say of an old shepherd : mayst thou dream 
Of linking me within thy lily ajrma; 
And leave my wit, sweet lady, to unravel't. [BxU, 

Sir Marmaduke. And now there's nought for me in this 
wide world 
That's worth the wishing for. For thee, false one, 
The burning hell of an inconstant mind 
Is curse enough ; and so we part in peace. 
And now for Thee — I name thee not; thy name. 
Save for thy doom, shall never pass my lips — 
Depart untouched. There's something in this place 
Which the stem temper that doth spill men's blood 
Is soften'd by. We're doom'd once more to meet. 
And never part in life. [Esti/U 

Sir Marmaduke is under a false impression as to 
Mary Douglas's affection for Halbert Comyna She 
loves himself alone, and only in consciousness of fixed 
love there, she had in her playfulness dallied with the 
tempter. She is as firm to her vows as ever, and Sir 
Marmaduke discovers this in a future scene, where all 
again is well : — 
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Scene V, — GvmUmgan Wood. 
Sir Marmaduke Maxwell afid Mabt Douglas. 
^Mamadvke, Thou art free, stripling — use thy feet — 

Ike dttsen' swords may yet overtake us botL 

When thou dost fold thy flocks and pray, oh ! pray 

For doe whom woe and ruin hold in chase ; 

Who wean the griefs of eighty at eighteen; 

Upon whoee bud the canker-dew has dropt; 

Whose friends, love, kindred are cold, faithless, dead. 

0! veeping youth, pray not for me; for Grod 

Hi8 kft me, and to pray for me might bring 

^y &te upon thee too. Away, I pray thee. 
Mwry Douglas, The wretched love the wretched. I love 
thee 
Too well to sunder thus. I will go with thee; 
^nn^ kindred, all, are all estranged or dead; 
An evil star has risen upon my name, 
On which no mom will rise. 

^ Marmaduke, Thou art too soft 

r the eye — ^too meek of speech — and thou dost start 
rcr the filing of the forest leaf, and quakest 
^ the thrash does for the hawk. Who lives with me 
Most have eyes firmer than remorseless steel. 
And shake grim danger's gory hand, nor start 
For the feather of his bonnet 

Mmry Dcuglat. O ! I shall learn, 

rn sit and watch thee in thy sleep, and bring 
Diee clustering nuts; take thee where purest springs 
%>oat crystal forth ; rob the brown honey bees 
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Of half their summer's gathering, and dig too 

The roots of comick. I will snare for thee 

» 

The leaping hares — ^the nimble fawns shall stay 
The coming of mine arrow. We will lire 
Like two wild pigeons in the wood, where men 
May see ns, but not harm us. Take me, take me. 

Sir MarmaduJce. Come, then, my soft petitioner, thou 
plead'st 
Too tenderly for me. And thy voice, too. 
Has caught the echo of the sweetest tongue 
That ever blest man's ear. Where is thy home 1 . 
That little sunburnt hand has never prest 
Aught harder than white curd. 

Mary Douglas, I served a lady. 

And all my time flew past in penning her 
Soft letters to her love; in making verses 
Riddling, and keen and quaint; in bleaching white 
Her my fingers 'mong the morning dew; 
In touching for her ear some tender string; 
And I was gifted with a voice tliat made 
Her lover's ballads melting. She would lay 
Her tresses back from her dark eyes, and say, 
Sing it again. 

Sir Marmaduke. Thou wert a happy servant 
And did thy gentle mistress love this youth 
As royally as thou paint'st ? 

Mary Douglas. O ! yes, she loved him. 

For I have heard her laughing in her sleep. 
And saying, O ! my love, come back, come back ; 
Indeed thou'rt worth one kiss. 

Sir Marmaduke. And did her love 

Know that she dearly loved him 1 Did he keep 
Acquaintance with the mighty stars, and watch 
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Beneath her window for one glance of her, 
To glad him a whole winter ) 

Mary Douglas, Aye ! he talk'd much 

To her about the hom'd moon, and clear stars; 
How ookls were bad for coughs, and pangs at heai-t : 
And she made him sack posset, and he sung 
Soo^B he said he made himself, and I believe him, 
For they were rife of braes, and birks, and bums, 
And lips made of twin cherries, tresses looped 
Like the curling hyacintlL Now in my bosom 
Have I the last song which this sigliing youth 
Framed for my mistress. It doth tenderly 
Touch present love : there future sadness is 
Shjuiow'd with melting sweetness. — 

Sir Marmaduke, This small baud — 

Hub little trembling lily hand is soft. 
And like my Mary's. O ! my love — ^my love, 
Look up! 'tis thou thyself! now blessed be 
The spot thou stand'st on, and let men this houi* 
For e>'er reverence-— heaven is busy in it. 

Mary Dauglcu. O ! let us fly ! the hand of heaven, my love, 
And thine, have wrought most wondrously for mc. 

Sir Marmaduke. And wilt thou trust thy gentle self 
with met 

Mary Douglas. Who can withhold me from thee — I had 
sworn 
To seek thee through the world — to ask each hind 
Thst held the plough, if he had seen my love ; 
Then aeek thee through the sea — to ask each sliip 
That paas'd me by, if it had met my love ; — 
My journey had a perilous outset, but 
A paiwing pleasant end. Thine enemy came : 
I paas'd a fearfid and a trembling hour. 
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Si/r Ma/rmaduke, I know — I heard it all — O! I bave 
wrong'd thee much; 
So come with me, my beautiful, my best; 
True friends are near: the hour of vengeance, too, 
Is not far distant. Come, my fair one, come. (Esoeunt^ 

The following is a specimen of the author^s power of 
sustaining soliloquy: — 



ACT II. 

Scene I. — Caerlaveroch CasUe. 

Halbert Comtke alone, 

Comyne. 'Tis said there is an hour i' the darkness when 
Miin's brain is wondrous fertile, if nought holy 
Mix with his musings. Now, whilst seeking this, 
I've worn some hoiuTS away, yet my brain's dull. 
As if a thing called grace stuck to my heart. 
And sickened resolution. Is my soul tamed 
And baby-rid wi' the thought that flood or field 
Can render back, to scare men and the moon. 
The airy shapes of the corses they en'^omb % 
And what iTt 'tis so ? Shall I lose the crown 
Of my most golden hope because its circle 
Is haunted by a shadow 1 Shall I go wear 
Five summers of fair looks, — sigh shreds of psabns, — 
Pray i* the desert till I fright the foic, — 
Giizc on the cold moon and the clustered stars, 
And quote some old man's saws 'bout crowns above, — 
Watch with wet eyes at death-beds, dandle the child, 
And cut the elder whistles of him who knocks 
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Red earth firom clouted ahoon. Thus may I buy- 
Scant praise from tardy lips; and when I die, 
Some ancient hind will scratch, to scare the owl, 
A death's head on my grave-stone. K I live so, 
May the spectres dog my heels of those I slew 
F the gnlph of battle; wise men cease their faith 
In the sun's rising; soldiers no more trust 
Ti^e truth of tempered steel. I never loved him. — 
He topt me as a tree that kept the dew 
AnH balmy south wind from me : fair maids smiled ; 
Glad minstrels sung; and he went lauded forth, 
Like a thing dropt from the stars. At every step 
Scooped hoary heads unbonneted; white caps 
Hong r the air ; there was clapping of hard palms, 
And shouting of the dames. All this to him 
Was as the dropping honey; but to me 
Twms as the bitter gourd. Thus did I hang. 
As his robe's tassel, kissing the dust, and flung 
Behind him for boys' shouts, — for cotman's dogs 
To bay and bark at. Now from a far land, 
From fields of blood and extreme peril I come, 
Like an eagle to his rock, who finds his nest 
FTIled with an owlef s young. For he had seen 
f hie summer's eve a milkmaid with her pail, 
And 'cause her foot was white, and her green gown 
Was span by her white hand, he fell in love. 

Then did he sit and pen an amorous ballad; 

Then did he carve her name in plum-tree bark; 

Ajkd, with a heart as soft as new pressed curd, 

Awav he walked to woo. He swore he loved her. 

5$lie said cream curds were sweeter than lord's love. 

He TOwed 'twas pretty wit, and he would wed her. 

She laid her white arm round the fond lord's neck. 
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And said his pet sheep ate her cottage kale. 

And they were naughty beasts. And so they talked; 

And then they made tlieir bridal bed T the grass, 

No witness but the moon. So this must pluck 

Things from my heart I've hugged since I could count 

What hours the moon had. There has been with me 

A time of tenderer heart, when soft love hung 

Around this beadsman's neck such a fair string 

Of what the world calls virtues that I stood 

Even as the wildered man who dropped his staff, 

And walked the way it fell to. I am now 

More fiery of resolve. This night Tve wiped 

The milk of kindred mercy from my lipe. 

I shall be kin to nought but my good blade, 

And that when the blood gilds it that flows between 

Me and my cousin's land. — Who's there 1 

It is probable that while the author sent an early 
copy of his tragedy to Sir Walter Scott, out of gratitude 
and esteem, ho did so also under the belief that a 
perusal of it in print would lead to a more favourable 
impression with regard to its representation on the 
stage than the manascript had done. The following 
letter was received in acknowledgment of the gift, with 
a few more counsels on dramatic composition: — 

« Abbotsford, 27th April [1822]. 

'^ Dear Allan, — Accept my kind thanks for your little 

modest volume, received two days since. I was acquainted 

• with most of the pieces, and yet I perused them all with 

i-enewed pleasure, and especially my old friend. Sir Marma- 

duke, with his new face, and by the assistance of an April 
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ifc lenglb, afbn- maxij a rotigh blast, beginning 

The ilnunft hiis, in my conce];itioii, more 

nil pnetical t;spression in it th»n most 

Perhaps, indeed, it occn^onally 

B of pcwtiml espression; for the language 

1, Uioagh bold u&d figfumtive, ie brief and cuiicise at 

1 timp. Bnt what would, in acting, be u more 

n tiiJMtion, ia the complicated nature of Llie plot, which 

J abKuic I hope you will miike auothcr dnunatic 

i; anil, in diat case, I woidd strongly recommend 

1 Hhoold previously make a mode] or nkeleton of 

AaitMf dividing diem regularly into scenes and acta, 

I insure the dependence of one circumstance npoD 

■ltd the (dmplicity and union of your whole story. 

man dasa of readera, and more especially of spec- 

h m thick-skulled enough, and can hardly comprehend 

Itbiy lee and hear, uoleaa they ore hemmed in, and 

•enae at every turn. 

ea of time and place have aiwayB appeared to 

eo Sir B» they require close observance of the 

Still, the nearer you can come to tliem it is 

1^ no doubt, the better, because your action will be 

(inhable. Biit the unity of action — I mean that con- 

f (rkicb nnitee every scene with the other, imd makes 

mphe the natural and probable result of all that 

■snims to me a criticiil rule, which cannot 

1 with. Without such a regular deduction 

, roen'a attention becomes distracted, and the 

. lunguage, if at all listened t«, creates no 

i la out of {ilace. I would give, as an example, 

pntertaitied, and as suddenly abandoned, 

t Sir Klamiadnke, p. 85, m a uaeleas excrNoenca 

a of the drama. 
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<< I am veiy much unaccustomed to offer criticism, and 
when I do so, it is because I believe in my soul that I am 
endeavouring to pluck away the weeds which hide flowers 
well worthy of cultivation. In your case, the richness of 
your language, and fertility of your imagination, are the 
snares against which I would warn you. If the one had 
been poor, and the other costive, I never would have made 
remarks which could never do good, while they only give 
pain. Did you ever read Savage's beautifid poem of the 
Wanderer? K not, do so, and you will see the fault which, 
I think, attaches to Lord Maxwell — a want of distinct pre- 
cision and intelligibility about the story, which counteracts, 
especially with ordinary readers, the effect of beautiful and 
forcible diction, poetical imagery, and animated description. 

" All this freedom you will excuse, I know, on the part of 
one who has the truest respect for the manly independence 
of character which rests for its support on honest industry, 
instead of indulging the foolish fastidiousness formerly sup- 
])osed to be essential to the poetical temperament, and which 
has induced some men of real talents to become coxcombs — 
some to become sots — some to plunge themselves into want 
— others, into the equal miseries of dependence, merely be- 
cause, forsooth, they were men of genius, and wise above the 
oi'dinary, and, I say, the manly duties of human life. 

* I'd rather be a kitten and cry, Mew ! ' 

than write the best poetry in the world, on condition of 
laying aside common-sense in the ordinary transactions and 
business of the world; and, therefore, dear Allan, I wish 
much the better to the muse whom you meet by the fireside 
in your hours of leisure, when you have played your part 
manfully through a day of labour. I should like to see her 
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I iboae lioim altta n little profittibW. Pcrliaps some- 

Jrf ihe <lmii><ic romance, if you could hit on a good 

', and oomhina the ecoaes well, might answer. A. 

I tbing, iriih appropriate music, acenea, iic., might 

a out of the Mermaid of Gollonny. 

Rien there is any chance of M.r. Chantrey coming this 

Kl hopn Tou will let me know ; and if you come with 

I w much the better. I like him as much for his 

a fw hia genius — 

•Hoii 



bi U n horrililc long letltr for bo Tile a correspondent 
Once more, my best thanks for the little volmni 
e youra truly, 

"Walter Scott. 



^ib all due deference to bo eminent and able a critic 
'•> Sir Waller Scott, we think the foregoing extracts 
(i^ that Cunningham was in no small degree qualified 
' ' write for the stage, and the scenes laid before the 
■"■Jiier would have certainly met with approbatioa 
U"m However, the critic, no doubt with the best in- 
'*ation for the literary success of his prot^ji.', perhaps 
"at a little too far in his fault-iinding, and thus un- 
couciouKly threw a wet blanket over the whole concern, 
*■ Cutninghani never again attempted dramatic com* 
^lion. Sensitiveness to criticism, as we saw in his 
t Thomas, seems to have been a family feeling, 
e grateful for useful hints, when carried out to 
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"In preuhiDg time gae meek ahc stands, 

Sae uintlie tmd Bae bonnje O, 
I isDoot get as glimpse of grace, 

For thieving looki at Nanie 0; 
Uj Nanie O, my Nanic 0; 

The worlil'g in love with Nanio 0; 
lliat heart ia hardly worth the wear 

That wadna love my Noaie O. 

"My breast can scarce contain my heart, 

WLen ilaociug she moves 6aely 0; 
I guias what hsaven is by her eyes, 

They iparkle lae divinely O; 
My Nanie O, my Nanie O; 

The flower of Nithsdale's Nanie 0; 
Love looks [rae 'iieatb her loug brown hair, 

And aaja, I dwell with Name 0. 

"T<11 not, tboD Dtoi' at gray daylight, 

O'er Tiowald-top sae bonnie O, 
Uy footatepa 'mang the mtirning dew 

When coming Frae my Nanie O; 
Uy Naaie O, my Nanie 0; 

Kane ken o' me and Nanie 0; 
The Stan and mooo may tell't aboon, 

They wiona wrong my Nanie O!" 

uafiituie note to the first half of the third stanza 
Hub eong the author says, "In the Nanie O of Allan 
May, these four beautiful lines will be found; and 
» they might have remained, had their beauty not 
1 impaired by the presence of Lais and Leda, Jove 
Daoae.' The reader will remember how Cunnings 
I formerly vented his objurgations against the 
sductioQ of the names of heathen gods and god- 
la into Scottish song. With regard to the lost 
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stanza he makes this note — ^'^ Tinwald-top belongs to a 
range of fine green hUls, commencing with the uplands 
of Dalswinton^ and ending with those of Mouswald, and 
lies between Dumfiries and Lochmaben. Tradition says 
that on Tinwald-hill Robert Bruce met James Douglas 
as he hastened to assert his right to the crown of 
Scotland." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



DlTBlNd tLe same year which brought liis tragedy to 
the light he published, in two vohimes, "Traditional 
T&lea of the Engliah and Scottish Peasantry," which 
bad all, with one exception, previously appeared in the 
LotuloH Magas'vm. He had been urgently persuaded 
to collect them, make such alterations as he thought 
DUghl improve them, and send them forth to the public 
in a pcrmaDent form. In making the announcement 
of their forthcoming publication to his brother James, 
be says: — " I cannot anticipate what their success may 
be, but I shall be satisfied with little, as the fire-edge 
baa been taken off them already, and they cannot have 
ibe cfaann of novelty. In the drama I have made some 
ameDdiQents, and I am pleased to find that its reception 
hmm been so very favourable — -indeed, the songs have 

1 more notice than I had any reason to hope. 
I am exceedingly busy in the way of my 

, and can hardly call an hour of the day my 
own. I have some hopes of lessening this regular 
pTEBBiiro of labour, for my health has never been very 
tiourabiug here, and the study which my little int^t- 
•:^iiiiae with the Press requires increases the trouble. I 
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r^P and glowing passages of Ezra's sermons." Such 
^^ 'te mioister'ii man in tlie days of old. 

"The Placing of a Scottish Minister" refers undoubt- 
<^J to an ordination in Newabbey, in the Presbytery 
'^ Dumfries, wben the assistance of the military required 
vshccaUed in to effect the settlement The minister 
*v hooted, hissed, and pelted with mud, by a refractory 
pMpt*, who were indignant and furious because by the 
■w of Patronage they had no voice in the choosing of 
^«r pastor. We have reason to believe that the 
lairatiTO is a true description of what occurred on the 
"Osion. and is therefore historical. Of course fictitious 
:nme» are given, but the whole story is too strongly 
■iirked to be mistaken. Perhaps the most amusing 
"I'i popular tale of the whole is "Elpbin Irving, the 
i'ma' Cup-bearer." The scene is laid in a romantic 
'^c b Aunaodalc, and Elphin was taken away by the 
Fjity QuL-en, to be retained in her service for a terra of 
KTtn TiOK, his remuneration to be a kiss of her own 
"•ttt lipa at the end of that period. His sister Pbemie 
i™^ was desirous to win him back, and one night, at 
» gtt« gathering of the Fairies on Corriewater, sh 
W«iDpt«d the rescue, but failed at a certain stage c 
^ procedure. The story bears a strong resemblance 
to Jmtig Tamlane, only it had a different result, 
toDtaias the foUowing song: — 

"THE FAIKY OAK OP COBRIEWATER. 

Tb* rauU bitd'a heid is under its wing, 

Tb« doer aleepa oa the gnu; 
Tbe mooD comes out, uid the itan ■bine down. 

The d«w gleoniB like tlie gUas: 
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There is no sound in the world so wide, 
Save the sonnd of the smitten brass, 

With the merry cittern and the pipe 
Of the fairies as they pass. 

But, oh I the fire maun bum and bum. 

And the hour is gone, and will never return. 

** The green hill cleaves, and forth, with a bound. 

Come elf and elfin steed; 
The moon dives down in a golden doud, 

The stars grow dim with dread; 
But a light is running along the earth, 

So of heaven's they have no need: 
O'er moor and moss with a shout they pass. 

And the word is spur and speed: 
But the fire maun burn, and I mauD quake. 
And the hour is gone that will never come back. 

"And when they came to Craigy bum- wood. 

The Queen of the fairies spoke: 
* Come bind your steeds to the rushes so green. 

And dance by the haunted oak: 
I found the acorn on Heshbon Hill, 

In the nook of a palmer's poke, 
A thousand years since; here it grows ! ' 

And they danced till the greenwood shook: 
But, oh ! the fire, the burning fire, 
The longer it burns it but blazes the higher. 

*' ' I have won me a youth,' the elf Queen said, 
' The fairest that earth may see; 
This night I have won young Elph Irving 

My cup-bearer to be. 
His service lasts but for seven sweet years. 

And his wage is a kiss of me.' 
And merrily, merrily, laughed the wild elves 

Round Corrie's greenwood tree : 
But, oh ! the tire it glows in my brain. 
And the hour is gone, and comes not again. 



• 
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* "Vli Qoeen she has wbispcrod a Bcaret word, 
* Come hither, my Elphta iweet, 
-AbA tiring that cup of the chiLniieii •man, 

Thy lipa and mine to week' 
Snt » biDtra elf ihouted a loud, loud iliout, 

' CcoD^ lop on your conrsers fle«t, 
~Pot here comes the amall of some baptized flOHli, 

And the Bounding of baptiiail feat;' 
Kot, oh ! the fire that hurps, and maun baru. 
*V« the time tli«t ia gone will uevcr return. 

' On a ateed as white as the new-milked milk, 

The df Qaeen lesl)ed with a bound. 
-And joung Elpkiu a atud like December snow 

'Kcatb bim at the word he Eoond. 
Data maidea came, and her christened anna 

She liukeil her brother around, 
And odled on God, and the steed with a snort 

Ssnk into the gaping ground : 
Snt the 6rv tnaon burn, aud I niaun quake, 
-And the time that is gone will no more come back. 

' ■&■>] ihe hold her brother, and lo ! he grew 

AwOdbQllwakedinirei 
And sha held her brathcr, and lo I he ohanged 

To a livtr roaring higherj 
And she held her brother, and he beuame 

A llood of raging tire; 
Ska shriekeil uid sank, and tlio wild dvoa laughed 



Tillmc 

Bat, oh ! the fire yet burnt I 



And the hour i 












* maiden, «by waxed thy faith so faint, 

Thy spirit so slack aiKl slaw! 
Ilijr conTago kept good till the flame waxed u 

Thui thy might began to thaw ; 
Qad ye ki«se<l bim with thy chriatencd lip, 

Y« had won him fine ' tiiuug us a.' 
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Now blesB the fire, the elfin fire. 
That made thee faint aod &' ; 
Now bless the fire, the elfin fire. 
The longer it boms it blazes the higher.'" 

Cunningham had a strong regard for the belief in 
the " Fairy Folk," as it enabled him to exerdse to 
luxuriant fancy at will. The following anecdote is 
told of him on the subject '^ Do you believe in fairies, 
Mac?" he said to a Celtic acquaintance one day in the 
course of conversation. "Deet, Fm no ferry shure," 
was the characteristically cautious reply of the moun- 
taineer; "but do you pelieve in them your nainsel, 
Mister Kinnikum?" "I once did," said the burly 
poet, "and would to God I could do so still! for the 
woodland and the moor have lost for me a great 
portion of their romance, since my faith in their 
existence has departed." He then quoted the following 
lines from Campbeirs address to the Rainbow: — 

** When Science from Creation's face 
Enchantment's veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! " 

Another poetic piece is worth extracting from these 
interesting volumes. The " Selbys of Cumberland" is 
the most imposing of the tales, and is written at greater 
length and in higher language than most of the others. 
As the song is complete in itself, it is unnecessary to 
give any summary or explanation of the story, which 
could scarcely be done in moderate space with anything 
like satisfaction: — 
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" LADY SELBY. 

* On the holly tree sat a raven black, 

And at its foot a lady fair 
Sat ringing of sorrow, and shedding down 

The tresses of her nut-brown hair : 
And aye as that fair dame*s voice awoke, 
The raven broke in with a chomsing croak. 

" ' The steeds they are saddled on Derwent banks ; 
The banners are streaming so broad and free; ^ 
The sharp sword rits at each Selby's ride. 
And all to be dyed for the love of me: 
And I mann give this lily-white hand 
To him who wields the wightest brand.' 

** She ooost her mantle of satin so fine, 

She kilted her gown of the deep-sea green, 
She wonnd her locks round her brow and flew 

Where the swords were glimmering sharp and sheen: 
As she flew, the trumpet awoke with a clang. 
And the sharp blades smote, and the bow-strings sang. 

** The streamlet that ran down the lonely vale, 

Aneath its banks, half seen, half hid. 
Seemed melted silver — at once it came down 

From the shocking of horsemen — reeking and red; 
And that lady flew — and she uttered a cry. 
Am the riderless steeds came rushing by. 

" And many have fallen — and more have fled: — 

AU in a nook of the bloody ground 
That lady sat by a bleeding knight, 

And strove with her fingers to staunch the wound: 
Her locks, like sunbeams when sunmier's in pride. 
She plncked and placed on his wounded ride. 

" Ajid aye the sorer that lady sighed. 

The more her golden locks she drew — 
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The more she prayed — ^the ruddy life's-blood 

The faster and faster came trickling through: — 
On a sadder sight ne'er looked the moon. 
That o'er the green mountain came gleaming down. 

*' He lay with his sword in the pale moonlight; 

All mute and pale she lay at his side — 
He, sheathed in mail from brow to heel — 

She, in her maiden bloom and pride: 
And their beds were made, and the lovers were bdd. 
All under the gentle holly's shade. 

" May that Selby's right hand wither and rot. 
That fails with flowers their bed to strew! 
May a foreign grave be his who doth rend 

Away the shade of the holly bough! — 
But let them sleep by the gentle river, 
And waken in love that shall last for ever." 



From the varied and humorous character of the 
volumes, and their being so descriptive of ancient 
usages and stirring events in both countries, especially 
in Scotland, many of the former having entirely passed 
away, they speedily obtained an extensive circulation, 
and produced a suitable remuneration to the author in 
pocket and in fame. This stimulated him the more for 
new endeavours in "fresh fields and pastures new." 
While thus engaged in the preparation and publication 
of his works he still wrote steadily for the monthly 
periodicals, sometimes attempting higher flights than 
he had previously ventured on, assuming the position of 
a critic, as if feeling his way for another description of 
literary effort which was looming in the distance. 

As the following clever essay on Bums and Byron 
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t uokDown, we give it in exteimo from the 
fl Maga^vs of August, 1824 : — 

-BOBEKT BURNS AND LORD BYRON. 

"I iarp wen Robert Bums laid in his grave, and I have 

a Owrge Gonlou Byi'OQ borne to his. Of botli I wish to 

rpfti, lunl mj wonla shall 1>e spoken with houestj ami 

iVwdom. Tbej were great, though not e*{ual, heirs of fame. 

Tlw lurluiia of their bii'tk were widely dissimilar; jet in 

i^M paasioiis ami in their genius they appnxwhed to a closer 

rcflBblaom. Their careers were short and glorious, and they 

^t.«ll faTUhMl in the summer of life, and in all the splendour 

< / ■ rejnitntion uioro likely to Increase than dimini^. One 

-iLi4 a [icajEUit, und the other wa« a peer^ but Kature is a 

_i''«t tcvriler, and mokes unenda for the injuries of fortune 

- tlie richness of her liencfactiona. The genius of Bums 

--Lsial him to a level with ttio nobles of the land; )>y nature, 

ii ant bjf birth, he waa the peer of Byron. I knew one, and 

^A ftai« SMD both. 1 Imve hearkened to words from their 

^^■^ aDd Mfanired the lalwura of their pens, and I am now, 

K^mS [&eiy to remain, under the influence of their magic 

■oogv Tlwry rose by the force of their genius, and they feU 

by tit >tT«ogth of their lussiona. One wrote from a love. 

Skd ihn rthr-jr from u soom of mankind ; and they both snug 

of tl» maoCioDa of their own heai'ts with a vehemence and 

*D otiginAlity which few have equalled, and none surely 

Iwvc miTT>fi>H But it is less my wish to draw the chanto- 

wca of thow extraordinary men than to write w]iat I 

raBKOiber of them ; und I will say nothing that I know not 

10 1«) tnw, and little but what I saw mysel£ 

" Tito (tnt time I ever saw Bums was in Nithsd&le. I 
WM then a child, but hJB looks and bis voloc ciuinot well be 
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kt buck, I think, in a covered spring cart, and when he 

>1 at the foot of the street in wLick be lived, he could 

upright. He reached his own door with diffi- 

He stoo])ed much, and there was a visible change in 

Some may think it not unimportant to know, 

|tbe vw at that time dressed in a hlue coat, with the 

een puitAloons of the vohinteers, and that hia 

rna inclining to be short, caused his hat to turn 

the manner of the shovel bats of the Episcoj)al 

ti obligf'H me to aiid, that he was not fastidioiia 

la draas; aud that an officer, ciu-ioua in the personal 

> aiul ciquipuents of hhi companj', might have 

i the military nicety of the poet's clothes and arms. 

ael was a maker of rhymo, and the poet had to 

> charity for his uommander'a vei'se than the 

1 to exercise when he inspected the clothing and 

e ouelees hard. 

1 the day of his return home till the hour of his 

r doath, Dumfries was like a besieged jtalace. It 

a he wad <lymgi and tlie anxiety, not of the rich 

• Icmniod only, bitt of die mechanics and peasants, 

1 belief. Wherever two or three people stood 

eir talk was of Bums and of him alone; they 

s history — of hia person — of his works — of hia 

r his fame, and of hia untimely and approaching 

I warmth aud an enthusiasm which will ever 

B to my remembrance. All that he said or 

—the opinions of the physicians (and Maxwell 

1 aud a skilful one), were eagerly caught up aud 

d from street to street, and from house to house. 

b good humour was unruffled, and his wit never for- 

He looked to one of his fellow- volunteers with a 

I he stood by the bedside with hia eyes wet, and 
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said, * John, don't let the awkward squad fire over me.' His 
was aware that death was dealing with him. He asked % 
lady who visited him, more in sinoeritj than in miii^, what 
commands she had for the other world. He repressed with a 
smile the hopes of his friends, and told them he had liyed 
long enough. As his life drew near a close, the eager jH 
decorous solicitude of his fellow-townsmen increased. He 
was an exciseman, it is true — a name odious, from manj 
associations, to his countrymen — ^but he did his duly meeUj' 
and kindly, and repressed rather than encouraged the desbe 
of some of his companions to push the law with seTerity. Hie 
was therefore much beloved, and the passion of the Sootoli 
for poetry made them regard him as little lower than a spizit 
inspired. It is the practice of the young men of Dumfries 
to meet in the street during the hours of remission from 
labour, and by these means I had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the general solicitude of all ranks and of all ages. His 
differences with them in some important points of human 
speculation and religious hope were forgotten and forgiven; 
they thought only of his genius — of the delight his composi- 
tions had diffused — and they talked of him with the same 
awe as of some departing spirit, whose voice was to gladden 
them no more. His last moments have never been des- 
cribed. He had laid his head quietly on the pillow, awaiting 
dissolution, when his attendant reminded him of his medicine^ 
and held the cup to his lip. He started suddenly up, drained 
the cup at a gulp, threw his hands before him like a man 
about to swim, and sprang from head to foot of the bed — 
fell with his face down, and expired with a groan. 

" Of the dying moments of Byron we have no minute nor 
very distinct account. He perished in a foreign land among 
barbarians or aliens, and he seems to have been without the 
aid of a determined physician, whose firmness or persuasion 
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It baTe vanquiahed hia obstinacy. His aversion to 

Ueeding was an infirmity which he shared with many better 

ngnWd minds ; for it is no uncommon belief that the first 

tDQcii of the lancet will charm away the aj)proach of death, 

and those who believe this are willing to reserve so decisive 

a qcfl fdv a more momentous occasion. He had |)arted with 

hk natire land in no ordinary bitterness of spirit; and his 

<kBestic infelicity had rendered his future jieace of mind 

k)peleas. This was aggravated from time to time by the talcs 

«■ the intrusion of travellers, by i-ej)orts injui-ious to Ids 

chaneter, and by the eager and ^-ulgar avidity with which 

idle stories were circulated, which exhibited him in weakness 

«■ in fiJly. But there is every reason to believe that long 

Wore liifl imtimely deatli his native land was as bright as 

wer in his* fancy, and that his anger conceived against 

the many for the sins of the few had subsided, or was 

saboding. 

'' Of Scotland, and of his Scottish origin, he has boasted 
in more than one j>laco of his i)oetiy; he is proud to 
remember the land of his mother, and to sing that ho is half 
a Soot l>v birth, and a whole one in his heart. Of his jn-eat 
rival in jiopularity, Sir Walter Scott, he speaks with kind- 
ww; and the comi>liment he has iiaid him has l)een earned 
by the unchangeable admiration of the other. Scott has ever 
spoken of Byron as he has hitely written, and all thosi' who 
know him will feel tliat tins consLstency Ls chanictonstic. I 
mujit, however, confess liis forgiveness of Mr. Jefl'ivy was an 
nnlookcd-for and unexiK»cted piece of humility and loving- 
kindnoss, and, as a Scotchman, I am i-ather willing to ivgard 
it UA a [trrn»igc of early death, and to conclude that the }xx?t 
*^* fey/ and forgave his arch enemy in the spirit of the 
•lying Highlander — ^Weel, weel, I forgive him; but God 
confooiid you, my twa sons, Dimcan and GillKM-t, if you 

Q 
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forgive him.' The criticism with which the Edinburgh 
Review welcomed the first flight which Byron's Muse took 
would have crushed and broken any spirit less dauntlen 
than his own; and for a long while he entertained the 
horror of a reviewer which a bird of song feels for the 
presence of the raven. But they smoothed his spirit down, 
first by submission and then by idolatry, and his pride 
must have been equal to that which made the angeh 
fall, if it had refused to be soothed by the obeisance of a 
reviewer. 

"One never forgets, if he should happen to foigive,a]i 
insult or an injury offered in youth — it grows with the growth, 
and strengthens with the strength, and I may reasonably 
doubt the truth of the j)oet*s song when he sings of his dear 
Jeffrey. Tlie news of his death came upon London like an 
earthquake; and the common multitude are ignorant of 
literature, luid destitute of feeling for the higher flights of 
poetry, yet they consented to feel by faith, and believed that 
one of the brightest lights in the firmament of poesy was 
extinguished for ever. With literary men a sense of the 
public misfortune was mingled, perhaps, with a sense that a 
giant was removed from their way; and that they had room 
now to bi*eak a lance with an equal, without the fear of being 
overthrown by fiery impetuosity and colossal strength. The 
world of literature is now resigned to lower, but, perhaps, 
not less presumptuous poetic spirits. But among those who 
feared him, or envied him, or loved him, there are none 
who sorrow not for the national loss, and grieve not that 
Byron fell so soon, and on a foreign shore. 

"Wlien Burns died I was then young, but I was not 
insensible that a mind of no common strength had passed 
from among us. He had caught my fancy and touched my 
heart with his songs and his poems. I went to see him laid 
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^■tftr the grave; several elderly people were with me. He 
lij in a plain unadorned coffin, with a linen sheet drawn 
«w Us hoe, and on the bed, and around the body, herbs 
jod lovers were thickly strewn, according to the usage of 
Ikemmtry. He was wasted somewhat by long illness; but 
^m& had not increased the swarthy hue of his face, which 
m Qoeommonly dark and deeply marked — the dying pang 
VII Tisihle in the lower part, but his broad and open brow 
VII pale and serene, and around it his sable hair lay in 
■■M, slightly touched with gray, and inclining more to a 
vire than a curL The room where he lay was plain and 
iBit^and the simplicity of the poet's humble dwelling pressed 
the pfesenoe of death more closely on the heart than if his 
iiier had been embellished by vanity and covered with the 
hlia«iy of high ancestry and rank. We stood and gazed 
fin him in silence for the space of several minutes — we went, 
ad others succeeded us — there was no jostling and crushing, 
thoQgh the crowd was great — man followed man as patiently 
ttd orderiy as if all had been a matter of mutual under- 
KiiMiing — not a question was asked — not a whisper was 
hotri This was several days after his death. It is the 
«Btoin of Scotland to * wake * the body — not with wild 
hovlings and wilder songs, and much waste of strong drink, 
^ oar mercurial neighbours, but in silence or in prayer — 
npentition says it is unsonsie to leave a coq^se alone; 
•nd it is never left I know not who watcheil by the 
hody of Bums — much it was my wish to share in the 
honour — ^but my extreme youth would liave made such 
A request seem foolish, and its rejection would have been 
nre. 

" I am to speak the feelings of another people, and of tlie 
customs of a higher rank, when I speak of laying out the 
body of Byron for the grave. It was announced from time 
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tf ikm who wish to be rewarded for their time, and who 
Muiderthat all they condescend to visit should be according 
to tiMff own taste. There was a crushing, a trampling, and 
tB inptdence, as rode and as fierce as ever I witnessed at a 
tteMre; and words of incivility were bandied about, and 
fHrtUDB asked with such determination to be answered, 
te tke very mutes, whose business was silence and repose, 
Wie oUiged to interfere with tongue and hand between the 
liiton and the dust of the poet. In contemplation of such 
AlNBe, some of the trappings which were there on the first 
Ay woe removed on the second, and this suspicion of the 
|Dod nose and decorum of the multitude called forth many 
cqnanoins of displeasure, as remarkable for their warmth 
» their ]Ht>priety of language. By five o'clock the i)eople 
■we all ejected — ^man and woman — and the rich coiiin bore 
•■bus of the touch of hundi^eds of eager fingers, many of 
*Ui had not been overclean. 

"The multitude who accompanied Butils to the grave 

lot step by step with the chief moumei-s; they might 

ttwint to ten or twelve thousand. Not a woi-d was heard; 

tad, though all could not be near, and many could not see, 

*hen the earth closed on their darling poet for ever, there 

■M no rude impatience shown, no fierce disapiwintment 

czpnned. It was an impressive and moumfid sight to see 

OKQ of all ranks and persuasions and opinions mingling as 

hrothere, and stepping side by side down the sti-eets of 

Doiofries, with the remains of him who had sang of their 

hwiBi, and joys, and domestic endearments, with a truth and 

* tendemess which none perhaps have seen equalleiL I 

CDoM, indeed, have wished the military part of the procession 

•▼ay — ^for he was buried with militaiy honours — because I 

•a one of those who love simjjlicity in all tliat regards 

gaam. The scarlet and gold — tlie biuinei-s displayed — the 
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measured step, and the military array, with the sound • 
martial instruments of music, had no share in increasing tb 
solemnity of the burial scene ; and I had no connexion wifl 
the poet. I looked on it then, and I consider it now, as m 
idle ostentation, a piece of superfluous state, which migl 
have been spared, more especially, as his neglected, and tra 
duced, and insulted spirit had experienced no kindness 5 
the body from those lofty people who are now proud « 
being numbered as his coevals and countrymen. 

His fate has been a reproach to Scotland. But the M 
proach comes with an ill grace from England. When w 
can forget Butler's fate — Otway's loaf — Dryden's old age 
and Chatterton's poison-cup, we may think that we staiii 
alone in the iniquity of neglecting pre-eminent genius. I 
found myself at the brink of the poet's grave, into which hi 
was about to descend for ever — there was a pause among ihi 
mourners, as if loath to part with his remains ; and when h< 
was at last lowered, and the first shovelful of earth soundec 
on his coffin-lid, I looked up and saw tears on many cheeki 
where tears were not usual. The volimteers justified thi 
fears of their comrade by three ragged and straggling volleys 
The earth was hcai)ed up, the green sod laid over him, an< 
the multitude stood gazing on the grave for some minutee 
space, and then melted silently away. The day was a fim 
one, the sky was almost without a cloud, and not a drop o 
rain fell from dawn to twilight. I notice this — not from m] 
concurrence in the common superstition — that * happy is th< 
corpse wliich the i-ain rains on,' but to confute a pious fr&w 
of a religious magazine, which made heaven express it 
wrath at the interment of a profane poet in thunder, h 
lightning, and in rain. I know not who wrote the story 
and I wish not to know; but its utter falsehood thousand 
an attest. It is one proof out of many, how divine wratl 
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■ hmd hy dishonest zeal in a common commotion of the 

cknentBy and that men, whose profession is godliness and 

tenth, will look in the face of heaven and tell a deliberate lie. 

"A few select friends and admirers followed Lord Byron 

to his grave — his coronet was borne before him, and 

4« were many indications of his rank; but, save the 

laefflbled mnltitude, no indications of his genius. In confoiv 

■ity to a singular practice of the great, a long train of their 

aapty carnages followed the mourning coaches — mocking 

Ae dead with idle state, and impeding the honester sympathy 

rf the crowd with baiTen pageantry. Where were the 

9nen of those machines of sloth and luxiuy — where were 

tlie men of rank among whose dark pedigrees Lord Byron 

Arew the light of his genius, and lent the brows of nobility 

I Ittio to which they were strangers? Where were the gi-eat 

Whigs? Where were the iUustrious Tories? Could a mere 

Afoence in matters of human belief keep those fastidious 

fwnoDs away? But, above all, where were the friends with 

*l»m wedlock had united him? On his desolate corpse no 

•ife looked, and no child shed a tear. I have no wdsh to 

irt myself up as a judge in domestic infelicities, and I am 

billing to believe they were separated in such a way as 

K»dered reconciliation hopeless; but who could stand and 

look on his pale manly face, and his dark locks which early 

■oirowB were making thin and grey, without feeling that, 

gifted as he was, with a soul above the mark of other men, 

his domestic misfortunes called for our pity us surely as his 

fenitia called for our admiration. When the cjireer of Bums 

^M closed, I saw another sight — a weeping widow and four 

bdpless sons; they came into the streets in their mournings, 

•nd public sympathy was awakened afresh. I shall never 

forget the looks of his boys, and the compassion which they 

excited. The poet's life had not been without errore, and 
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CHAPTER XV. 

nomnasf of his collectiok of songs — its publication — **a 

WIT SHIET AND A FLOWING 8EA" — ACCOUNT OF THE WORK — 

ntnrrETO the aiemobt of his father — *' lament for lord 

IUXWILL" — anecdote EEGARDING an ENGLISH DRAGOON AND A 
nraSDALE WIDOW — CRITICISMS— "THE POET's BRIDAL-DAY SONG" 
->LITTIB TO THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

^B intensity with which Cunningham prosecuted his 
^ftrts in gathering materials for liis newly projected 
*oH[, "The Songs of Scotland," ancient and modern, was 
pBater than he had ever devoted to any of his previous 
Ptthlications. Sir Walter Scott had greatly encouraged 
^ in the undertaking, promising to give him what 
••stance he could, and other distinguished persons had 
^ tlie same. He applied everywhere for old songs, 
« scraps of such, as he thought he might make up 
Jefects himself where the original wjis awanting. In 
•JJition to his own knowledge of Scottish songstry, he 
kfitw several sources to which he could successfully 
H^ply with regard both to the songs and their elucida- 
tions. One of these sources was the M*Ghies of Quar- 
'dwood, Kirkmahoe, at whose fireside he bad heanl so 
D»»ny ballads lilted, and stories told. Writing in the 
Wltst exuberance of spirits to his friend George on the 
subject, he says: — "I have been writing and printing 
*>*^ since I saw you, and am become a great man in 
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rhymo and prose. Even lords «and knights — might;^^"^''^ 
men whom the King dehghtcth to honour — have praisec^ 
me and my offspring. I mean the offspring of m; 
pen, for I have otlier progeny, of which more anoiu^ 
I am at present busied in a Collection of Scottish-^^^ 
Songs, which I expect will be a very curious work, and ^^ 
my friend Sir Walter Scott has already given me 
some valuable aSvsistance, and has promised me more. 
I have no doubt but your father and j'ou could give 
me some aid in this; half verses, or whole songs — any- 
thing will be welcome, and the older the better." 
We have reason to know that he was largely assisted 
from this source, as the whole family were musical, 
and had store of songs almost without end. 

It is interesting to note in the same letter of applica- 
tion for ballad lore, his humorous reference to the times 
of old, indicating the friendly and familiar terms on 
which he stood with the irGhies: — "I often think of 
the auld elachan, and the glorious evenings I had among 
the trollies — even now, I behold all the family faces 
laughing around the fire, and honest Thomas M*Ghie is 
entering at the partition door, with the same face with 
which he sought to associate the eighth psalm with its 
kindred tune of ' Martyrs.' My wife is now sitting beside 
me, and seems pleased that I am writing to her old 
acquaintance. She looks little the worse — sometimes I 
think, and oftentimes say, better, than when you saw 
her in Dumfries, and four boys and a little girl, with my 
sister Mina, and a 'servan' hizzie,' a southron quean, make 
up the amount of my household. Three of the boys 
are great in the mystery of Latin and English grammar. 
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ttd are promismg chiels; but when can either your sona 
or mine hope to rival the genius of their fathers ?" Such 
iitttches as these, which were never intended to be seen 
ly anj other than the person to whom they were 
addressed, afiford glimpses of the real nature of the 
writer, which a more formal document could not have 
done, iotended to see the light. 

While making this preparation he had also formed an 
intention of regenercUingj as he called it, " Mark Mac- 
nWn the Cameronian," which had appeared by instal- 
lments in Blackwood, and of sending it into the world 
in two volumes, as, at first, it had been exceedingly 
popular. He cherished a great respect for the name 
*nd the followers of Cameron, and he was desirous to 
Iwnour them a little, so far as he could, as he thought 
they deserved it. But in the meantime, while inten- 
^ like this are cropping up, the main thing in hand 
^ bis Collection of Songs, for which he is to receive 
from the publisher £200, and as to his other works, 
•other and publisher are to share the profits between 
tkem. This had hitherto been his greatest undertaking, 
*nd he braced himself manfully for its performance. 
The pecimiary remuneration was encouraging, where 
*birty guineas a-year had to be paid for the school fees 
rf three boys alone, besides their food and clothing, and 
the parents kept in hodden-grey and calimanco for 
week-days, and broadcloth and silk for the Sunday. 

After much research, and correspondence, and study, 
^i many late hours, no other time being afforded, the 
work was completed, and appeared in four volumes, 
^der the title of " The Songs of Scotland, Ancient and 
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Modem; with an Introduction and Notes, Historical and 
Critical, and Characters of the Lyric Poets." The songB 
were numerous, the best known having been taken firom 
reliable authorities, and the rest from where they oould 
be found. A number of them came £rom the aathoi^s 
own pen. One of the best, a nautical one, is the follow- 
ing, which has obtained a wide-spread popularity to the 
present day : — |? ; . . ^ ^ ; u>?v . ■ . va 7^ ^y^ d<^*^ ' 

**A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA. I J 

'* A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys. 

While, like the eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

** for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze, 

And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heaving high, my boys. 

The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

** There's tempest in yon homed moon. 

And lightning in yon cloud: 
And hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashing free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea." 
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The greater part of the first volume contains a long, 
elaborate, and eloquent disquisition on Scottish Song^ 
widck is gratefully dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, for the 
ftieDdflhip he had shown and the assistance given in the 
preparation of the work. It hears evidence of extensive 
lesearch and intimate acquaintance with the subject, as 
well as a k^n discrimination of what constitutes the 
merits and beauties of our national lyrics. Unlike Bums, 
Cunningham was musical, and could not resist chanting 
what he read in poetry. From his boyhood he was 
accustomed to put an air to every song he met with, 
and, curiously enough, he afterwards found that the air 
which the words suggested to himself generally coiTes- 
ponded with the proper tune. Burns lamented his 
deficiency in this respect, and was indebted to others to 
test the musical cadence of his songs, but with Hogg 
and Cunningham there was the greatest advantage, as 
they could throw their whole soul into the melody, and 
so make words and music harmonize. 

With regard to the coarseness of the songs which were 
popular before the Reformation, they were, ho acknow- 
ledges, such as would now " cover us with blushes," and 
greatly required amendment, but still, he says; — "It 
would be unjust to pretend that this age has more virtue, 
and unwise to suppose that it has a better taste, than the 
age which produced some of our brightest spirits. The 
songs which our great-grandmothers sang, we may sup- 
pose, gave them delight; and we are not to imagine that 
their delight came from a source less pure than our own. 
They were a simple people, who had not learned the art 
of attiring sensuality in a dainty dress, nor had they 
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found it necessary to live like us in ' decencies for ever. 
Yet I am no admirer of that primitive mode of expres- 
sion which speaks bluntly out the hopes and wishes of 
the heart, nor am I sure that this direct and undisguised 
style is half so mischievous to innocence and youth as, 
those strains which, like the angler's hook, hide their 
sting among painted plumes." The Reformation pro- 
duced a change upon the character of our lyrics by the 
ecclesiastical discipline exercised, but that change could 
scarcely be said for the better, as the lewdness or pro- 
fanity became mixed up with seeming holiness, under a 
very thin disguise. 

It seems strange what a reverse has taken place in 
public opinion with regard to poetizing and song-making. 
Those gifted with the ''faculty divine" are now held in the 
highest estimation, laurels are placed upon their brow 
while they live, and monuments are erected to their 
memory when they die. In olden times it was far 
otherwise, as those who practised the art of versifying 
were considered godless and profane. So late as the 
commencement of the present century this was generally 
the opinion of the lower and uneducated classes, and we 
believe that there are still some at the present day who 
hold that ballad-making has some connection with the 
" Black Art." The reader will, perhaps, remember how 
in the extract we gave, " Winning the Harvest Kim," 
Ronald Rodan was stigmatized by some of the elder 
harvesters as a " sang-singin' haspin' o* a callant," and 
was advised to "give up the gowk-craft o' ballad-making' 
as being a godless trada To be sure, this advice was 
given by those who belonged to a religious denomination 
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who were generally considered very strict in their morals, 
'W'lio would not listen to any music save that of psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs, and who would not tolerate 
dancing on any account, as John the Baptist had lost his 
head through the bewitching performance of a dancing 
damsel; but, besides these, a great body of worthies 
entertained a similar conviction. Cunningham was 
right when he said that " Poesy languished beneath the 
austere or morose enthusiasm of some of our fondest 
reformers; and as many of our voluntary minstrels were 
silenced from a sense of the unholiness of rhyme, or from 
the admonitions of the Kirk, minstrelsy became less 
popular than formerly." 

The disquisition, which, as we have said, is very ela- 
borate, and often highly eloquent, is followed up with 
short biographical notices of thirty-three song-makers, 
from King James the Fifth downwards, which are full 
of interest, and oftentimes throw light upon events and 
ballads which had heretofore been obscure. In one of 
these, that of the Rev. James Muirhead, D.D., minister 
of XJrr, and author of "Bess the Gawkie," the only 
song he wrote, Cunningham pays the following tribute 
to the memory of his father, who was intimate 
with the reverend divine: — "That he was the author, I 
had the assurance of my father — a man fond of collect- 
ing all that was characteristic of his country, and 
possessing a warm heart, lively fancy, benevolent 
humour, and pleasant happy wit. To him I owe much 
of the information concerning song which I have 
scattered over these pages; and in all things connected 
with our national poetry, so much did our tastes corres- 
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" Wat to thee, proud Prcstou ! — to hissing and to hate 

Igifo thee: may wailiogs be frequent at thy gate! 

Kow eighty summer shoots of the forest I have seen. 

To the saddle laps in blade i' the battle I hae been, 

Bat I never kenn'd o' dool till I kenn'd it yestreen. 

thai I were laid where the sods are growing green ! — 

1 tint half mysel' when my gude lord I did tine — 
fls's a drop of dearest blood in this auld heart of mine. 

**Bf the bnd of the leaf, by the rising of the flower, — 
9^ the song of the birds, where some stream tottles o'er, 
rn wander awa' there, and big a wee bit bower. 
To bap my gray bead frae the drap and the shower; 
And there I'll sit and moan till I sink into the grave. 
For Nithsdale's bonnie Lord — aye the bravest of the brave! — 
O tbat I Uy but with bim, in sorrow and in pine. 
And the steel that harms his gentle neck wad do as much for mine!'' 

To this BODg is added the following note: — " The hero 
of this song, the Earl of Nithsdale, was taken prisoner, 
mloDg with Viscount Eenmure and many other noble- 
men, at Preston in Lancashire, and sentenced to be 
beheaded His Countess, a lady of great presence of 
mind, contrived and accomplished bis escape from the 
Tower. Her fortitude, her patience, and her intre- 
pidity are yet unrivalled in the history of female 
heroism. A letter from the Countess, containing a 
lively and circumstantial account of the Earl's escape, is 
in Terregles House in Nithsdale, dated from Rome in 
the year 1718. From the woman's cloak and hood, in 
which the Earl was disguised, the Jacobites of the 
north formed a new token of cognizance — all the ladies 
who favoured the Stuarts wore * Nithsdales,' till fashion 

got the better of political love." 

R 
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T^* "^n o|iginal interesting anecdote inserted in the no 
is the following: — "At the close of the last rebellioi 
party of the Duke of Cumberland's dragoons pass 
through Nithsdale; they called at a lone house, when 
widow lived, and demanded refreshments. She broug 
them milk; and her son, a youth of sixteen, prepai 
kale and butter — this, she said, was all her store. O 
of the party inquired how she lived on such slenc 
means. 'I live,' she said, 'on my cow, my kale-ya: 
and on the blessing of God.' He went and killed t 
cow, destroyed her kale, and continued his march. T 
poor woman died of a broken heart, and her s 
wandered away from the inquiry of friends and t 
reach of compassion. It happened, afterwards, in t 
continental war, when the British army had gained 
great victory, that the soldiers were seated on t 
ground, making merry with wine, and relating th< 
exploits. 'AH this is nothing,' cried a dragoon, 'to wt 
I once did in Scotland. I starved a witch in Nithsda 
I drank her milk, I killed her cow, destroyed her kal 
yard, and left her to live upon God — and I daresay 1 
had enough ado with her.' 'And don't you nie it 
exclaimed a soldier, starting up — * don't you rue it 
' Rue what ? ' said the ruflSan ; ' what would you have n 
rue? she's dead and damned, and there's an end of he 
' Then, by my Grod! ' said the other, 'that woman w 
my mother — draw your sword — draw.' They fought ( 
the spot, and while the Scottish soldier passed his swo 
through his body, and turned him over in the pangs 
death, he said, 'Had you but said you rued it, G 
should have punished you, not I.' " 
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lework on iU appearance reoeived quite an ovation 

e genera] public, and tlio leading magazines and 

R spoke Kighly in ita prabe. Professor WJlaon 

Mticfd it favourably in his "NocUs Anibrosianai" in 

Siacbmo'i, in the following terms: — "A very good 

■:"(lcrtioo indeed. Allan i» occaaionally very happy in 

ii!i ardent eulogy of his country's lyrical genius, and 

:i'' lores tu hear a man speaking about a, species of 

■►ay ill which he has himself excelled." He then 

'].'*, Ui liic delight of the Kltriek Shepherd, Allaji's 

■Hi "Jtfy aim Countrie." In a subsequent Noctas he 

I'TTA 111 the subject, and says. — "Some of Allan's songs 

'inrs, will not die." To which the Shepherd is 

' ' iit-d as replying, "Mony a. bonny thing dies — 

II t)ietn, as it would seem, o' tbeirsels, without 

' I'l! ImrtJn' them, and as if even gracious Nature, 

jii I 'h, I'onsented to allow them to fade awa into 

j;tiulnes8; and that will happen, I fear, to no a few 

h his breathin's and mine. But that ithers will 

le, pren though Time should try to ding them 

1 wi' his heel into the yird, us sure am I as that 

4* Bight sky shall never lose a single star till thu 

■oming o' the Day o' Doom." The Edinburgh 

nrnmi) characterized it as " au exceedingly agreeable, 

I'l to Scotchmen, in many respects, a very delightful 

iltlicatiitn," while it gave the author credit for tha 

'irm anil unaffected intfireiit ho took in the subject — 

- deep fueling of the beauties of his favourite piec^ 

""'i the natural oloqiicnce of the commendations by 

li besought to raise kindred cmutiuns in the minds 

■ tewUis." 



% 
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The only hostile critic we have met with is Motherwell, 
who, instead of cherishing a fellow-feeling for a brother 
poet, seems to have borne Cunningham a grudge, as he 
speaks of his works in very disparaging terms. With 
regard to the " Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song" he says — " There never was, and never can be, a 
more barefaced attempt made to gull ignorance than 
this work exhibits." And again, "More pretension, 
downright impudence, and literary falsehood, seldom or 
ever came into conjunction." Why, he forgets that he 
himself palmed off as an ancient ballad one of his own 
invention ! Then of " The Songs of Scotland " he thus 
writes : — " Nor did it ever occur that the celebrity these 
compositions had obtained would be sapped, and the 
spot they occupied in the affections and memories of 
the people be supplanted by their editor substituting 
his own compositions in their place, decorated with their 
names, and built upon their sentiments and incident 
To his pious care had been willingly consigned the 
sacred duty of gathering, as it were, the sacred and 
unumed ashes of departed and of anonymous genius, 
and of placing these in a shrine at which posterity 
might bend the knee, without any of those misgivings 
regarding the genuineness of the reliques it contained 
which paralyze the devotion of the heart. Never, how- 
ever, was it contemplated that these reliques should be 
made part and parcel of what the collector should find 
himself in the vein of fabricating in a similar style; nor 
was it asked of him to repair the devastations time and 
accident had wrought on these, with any interpolation, 
amendment, or addition, however appropriate, well- 
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naed, or cleverly executed. It is an unholy and 
il last which thus ransacks the tomb, and rifies 
aim l>eauty uf the mute and unrcBiBtiug dead." 
I doalit Cuuningham saw this cnticisnt, as it appeared 
ijear following his publication, but he outlived the 
ition of his brother poet, lauded, and supported, 
tracoumged, as he was, by those whose opinion was 

in the world of letters, 
. cierer critic in Blackwood, reviewing " The Literary 
'■Smenir" for 1824. edited by Alaric A. Watts, and to 
•Inch Cunningham had contributed, says: — " Perhaps 
Bw best [wein in the volume is by Allan Cunningham. 
Il is full of real warm human feeling of the best kind, 
ineljf tinged, too, with the spirit of poetiy, and written 
it luiguo^e almost Wordsworthian. Cunningbaro 13 
nr cupcHor to Clare, and we say so without meaning 
H^ itisTGiipect to that most amiable and interesting 
joion. He has all, or nearly all, that is good in Hogg — 
Mt« twentieth part of tlie Shepherd's atrocities — and 
Bnch merit peculiarly his own, which, according to our 
'i'Aiou of poetry, is Ijeyond the reach of llie Ettrick bard." 
i 11^ piece here referred to is the following, whicli Mrs, 
^''iDuiB, in a letter to the author, characterized as 
''^aauful," as introducing ber to his wife, and making 
'" feel greatly interested in the subject of the song: — 

■■THE POETS BRIDAL-DAY SOSO. 

"O! m; liive's like the Bteatlfiut sun, 
Or (trearuB that deepen aa Lliey mo; 
Nor buary haira, nor forty f eare. 
Nor nomciiti between Bighs uid tears. 
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Nor nights of thought, nor days of pain. 
Nor dreams of glory dreamed in vain; 
Nor mirth, nor sweetest song that flows 
To sober joys and soften woes. 
Can make my heart or fancy flee, 
One moment, my sweet wife, from thee. 

'* Even when I muse I see thee sit 
In maiden bloom and matron wit; 
Fair, gentle as when first I sued. 
Ye seem, but of sedater mood; 
Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee, 
As, when beneath Arbigland tree, 
We stay'd and woo'd, and thought the moon 
Set on the sea an hour too soon. 
Or linger'd *mid the falling dew, 
When looks were fond and words were few. 

'* Though I see smiling at thy feet-. 
Five sons and ae fair daughter sweet, 
And time and care and birthtime woes 
Have dimm'd thine eye and touch*d thy rose. 
To thee, and thoughts of thee, belong 
Whatever charms me in tale or song. 
When words descend like dews unsought, 
With gleams of deep enthusiast thought, 
And fancy in her heaven flies free. 
They come, my love, they come from thee. 



II 



0, when more thought we gave, of old, 
To silver, than some give to gold, 
*Twas sweet to sit and ponder o'er, 
How we should deck our humble bower : 
*Twas sweet to pull, in hope, with thee. 
The golden fruit of Fortune's tree ; 
And sweeter still to choose and twine 
A garland for that brow of thine : 
A soug-wreath which may grace my Jean, 
While rivers flow, and woods grow green. 
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" At times there come, as come there oaght, 
GiBYe moments of sedater thought, 
When Fortune frowns, nor lends onr night 
One gleam of her inconstant light; 
And Hope, that decks the peasant's bower, 
Shines like a rainbow through the shower ; 

then I see, while seated nigh, 

A mother^s heart shine in thine eye, 
And proud resolve and purpose meek, 
Speak of thee more than words can speak. 

1 think this wedded wife of mine. 
The best of aU things not divine." 

After a long silence, his friendship with the Ettrick 
Shepherd was renewed, on tho occasion of a nephew of the 
latter going up to London to engage in business, and who 
was confided to his good offices and attention. To this 
^plication be returned the following interesting letter, 
in which he recalls the scene long ago enacted on 
Queensberry hill, when but a lad not out of his teens: — 

•*27 Lower Belgrave Place, 16th Feb., 1826. 

** My dear James, — It reqiiii*ed neither present of book, nor 
friend, nor the recalling of old scenes, to render your letter a 
most welcome one. You are often present to my heart and 
fiuicy, for your genius and your friendliness have secured 
y<m a place in both. Your nephew is a fine, modest, and 
intelligent young man, and is welcome to my house for his 
own sake, as well as yours. Your * Queen Hynde,' for 
which I thank you, carries all the vivid marks of your own 
|jeculiar cast of genius about her. One of your happiest 
little things is in the 'Souvenir* of thus season — it is pure and 
graceful, warm, yet delicate ; and we liave nought in the 
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language to comj)ai*e to it, save eveiybody's *Kilmeny.' 
other portions of verse you have been equalled, and soi 
times surpassed ; but in scenes which are neither on 
nor wholly removed from it — where fairies speak, 
spiritual creatures act, you are unrivalled. 

" Often do I tretid back to the foot of old Queensl 
and meet you coming down amid the sunny rain, as I did 
some twenty ycai-s ago. The little sodded shealing where 
we sought shelter rises now on my sight — ^your two dojgi 
(old Hector was one) lie at my feet — the * Lay of the La«t 
Minstrel ' is in my hand, for the first time, to be twice tbbA 
over after sermon, as it i-eally was — poetry, nothing l>«* 
poetry, is our talk, and we are supremely happy. Or, I 
shift the scene to Thomhill, and there whilst tlie glass go^ 
round, and lads sing and lasses laugh, we turn our disooaTS^ 
on verse, and still our speech is song. Poetry had thea * 
charm for us which has since been sobei'ed down. I cbd 
now meditate without the fever of enthusiasm upon me; ye^ 
age to youth owes all or most of its happiest aspirations, and 
contents itself with purifying and completing the oonoeptioDB 
of early years. 

" We are both a little older and a little graver than we were 
some twenty yeara ago, when we walked in glory and joy on 
the side of old Queensberry. My wife is much the same in 
look as when you siiw her in £diiil)urgh — at least so she 
seems to me, though five l>oys and a girl might admonish 
me of change — of loss of bloom, and abatement of activity. 
My eldest boy resolves to be a soldier; he is a clever scholar, 
and his head has Ix^n turned by C-8Csar. My second and 
third boys are in Christ's School, and are distinguished in 
theii* classes ; they climb to the head, and keep their places. 
The other three are at their mother's knee at home, and have 
a strong capacity for mirth and mischief. 
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I MTB not (lc«troye<l my ScottiEh poem. I mean to 
W il, and infaae into it somothing more of the sjiark of 
But my pen lias of late Btiuyed into the rcigions 
Poetry ia too iimck its own reward; and ODe 
at ilw*j» write for a barren smile, and a thriftless clap 
kWk. We must live, and the white bread and the 
1 only lie obtained by gross puymejit. There is no 
a wife uud sis children feil now like tlio prophet 
—they are more likely to be devoured by ctitJca thnn 
lij nven*. I cannot ho|ie that Heaven will feed me 
niw while I u'uig. So farewell to song for b, se.Bson. 
WHj brother's (Thomas) want of success has surfirised me 
; had a &ur sdmre of talent ; and hud he cultivated 
B with care, and given himself fair play, bis fate 
' been dilferent. But be sees nature rather 
mrioufl medium ihtui with the tasteful eye of 
d must jileafie himself with the praJse of those who 
t and curious things. I have said nothing all 
' Mrs. Hogg, though 1 loight have said much, for 
r household jinideuce and ber good taste often 
She comes, too, from our own de^or country — e 
e of a cnpital wife and an afiectionate mother- 
'; wife and I send her and you moat friendly greetings, 
f* iope to Bee you both in London during the Biinuner. 

" Yon liiive written much, but you must write more yet. 
What ny you to a Berics of poems in your own original 
WKT, ttnrpral from end to end in Scottish eupen>tition, but 
pnifinl (rom it« grossness by your own genius and tastei 
Vo write m« aooo. 1 have ii good mind to come and com- 
Beni* fihr.]>herd beside you, and aid you in making a ye&rlj 

iGatttU in prose and verse for our ain native Low- 
Tbo thing would Uke. 
eril news of Sir WalUii's losses came uu mo like an 
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invasion. I wish the world would do for him now what it 
will do in fifty years, when it puts up his statue in everj 
town — ^let it lay out its money in purchasing an estate, as 
the nUtion did to the Duke of Wellington, and money oould 
never be laid out more worthily. — I remain, dear James, 
your veiy faithful friend, 

<< Allan Cukningham." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"FAiUfSB*8 IKOLE" IK THE OLDEN TIME — PUBLICATION OF 
"FAUL JONES'* — C&rnCISMS — REFLECTIONS ON DIBDIN — KOMANCE 
OF ** 8IK MICHAEL SCOTT"— CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. RITCHIE 
OF TBM "SCOTSMAN** — CADETSHIPS FOR HIS TWO SONS OBTAINED — 
URTKB TO HIS MOTHER. 

The following graphic description of a "Farmer's 
Ingle," from his Essay on Scottish Songs, is deserving 
of qaotation, not only for its faithfulness of detail, but 
also because it is among the things connected with the 
rural population which have passed away, succeeded, 
shall we say, by a more heartsome and genial fireside ? 
We fear not 

*^But I have no need to seek in trysts, or meetings of 
knre, or labour, or merriment, for the sources of song : a 
farmer or a cottager^s winter fireside has often - been the 
theme and always the tlieatre of lyric verse ; and the 
grey hairs of the old, and the glad looks of the young, may 
Mptlj prefigm^ out the two great divisions of Scottish song — 
the songs of true love, and those of domestic and humble joy. 
The character of the people is written in their habitations. 
llieir kitchens, or rather halls, warm, roomy, and well 
replenifthed with furniture, fashioned less for show than 
aervioe, are filled on all sides with the visible materials and 
tokens of pastoral and agricultural wealth and abundance. 
The fire is on the floor; and around it, during the winter 
evenings, the family and dependents are dis|X)sed, each in 
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their own department, one side of the bouse being occupifi^ 
by the men, the other resigned to the mistress and ber 
maidens ; while beyond the fire, in the space between tk 
hearth-stone and the wall, are placed those travelling mendi- 
cants who wander from house to house, and find subsistenoe 
as they can, and lodgings where they may. The carved oaken 
settle, or couch, on which the farmer rests, has descended to . 
him through a number of generations ; it is embossed viA 
rude thistles, and rough with family names; and the year in 
which it was made has been considered an era worthy of the 
accompaniment of a motto from Scripture. On a shelf above 
him, and within the reach of his hand, are some of the worlffl 
of the literary worthies of his country : the history, the 
romance, the sennon, the poem, and the song, all well used, 
and bearing token of many hands." 

Well, this is very faithful in its descriptiveness, but it 
is not complete. There is another party in the house- 
hold that must not be overlooked: — 

" Around the farmer's dame the evening has gathered all 
her maidens whom daylight has scattered about in various 
■employments, and the needle and the wheel are busied alike 
in the labours required for the bam and the hall. Above 
and beside them, all that the hand and the wheel have twined 
from fleece and flax is hiuig in good order ; the wardrobe is 
filled with bam-bleached linen, the dairy shelves with cheese 
for daily use, and with some made of a richer curd to grace 
the table at the hai'vest-feast. Over all, and among them, 
the j)rudent and exjxu'ienced mistress, while she manages 
some small pei-sonal matter of her own, casts from time to 
time her eye, and explains or advises, or hearkens to the 
song, which is not silent amid the lapses of conversation. In 
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'^<>'^^eholds such as these, which present an image of our moi'e 

prixtdtive days, all the delights, and joys, and pui-suits of our 

">^*^iathers find refuge ; to them Hallow-eve is welcome with 

"* lnysteries, the new-year with its mirth, the summer with 

"^ aheep-fihearing feast, and the close of harvest with its 

"^^^cing and its revelry. The increasing refinement and 

^'^'^ilence of the community has made this rather a picture of 

^iKieB past than times present; and the labour of a score of 

^^eelsy each with its presiding maiden, is far outdone by a 

^ogle torn or two of a machine. The once slow and simple 

ptMseea of bleaching, by laving water on the linen as it lay 

extended on the rivulet bank, is accomplished now by a 

^ifc^^w^^^l process ; and the curious ai*t of dyeing wool, and 

the admixture of various colours to form those parti-coloured 

garments so much in fashion among us of old, have been 

entrusted to more scientific hands. Out of these, and many 

other employments, now disused and formed into separate 

callings, song extracted its images and illustrations, and 

caught the hue and the pressure of passing manners, and 

customs, and pursuits." 

Cabinet pictures, like these of the olden times, are 
like those paintings of the "old masters" which every 
one admires, and this the more as they recede into the 
past Cunningham had an observant eye and a graphic 
pen; and one special value of his writings is, that he has 
pi-eserved from oblivion Scottish habits and manners 
in which he was a participator, but which have now in 
great measure passed away. 

Encouraged by the success which attended the ** Songs 
of Scotland" he applied the pen with unremitting ardour, 
and in the following year he brought out three volumes 
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of a romance, under the title of " Paul Jones/* the subject 
being a sea-tale of the Solway. It had been eagerly 
waited for after its announcement by the publishers, ani 
when it appeared it was rapidly read. The story is tolA- 
very mucli in the Scottish vernacular, the various actoi^ 
being mostly of the Doric type, and, consequently, uang^ 
that language. The work, considered from a certain 
point of view, is exceedingly interesting, and many of 
its parts are brilliantly captivating; but regarded in 
another light, it is disappointing as a tale of the sesi 
The hero is captain of a ship and a pirate, and yet th«e 
is an absence of nautical- phraseology, even when he is 
brought prominently forward in his professional capacity. 
Now, every one knows that of all men sailors in their 
oonversation are the most addicted to the use of terms 
and phrases connected with their every-day life. Cun- 
ningliam knew nothing of the sea and the plu-aseology 
coiunion among those who live upon it, and yet be 
PhkIuccs a story with the natural characteristics awant- 
ing, which could not pass without observation. 

On tlio above ground the critics were not satisfied, 
and some of thiMu did not hesitate to express an adverse 
opinion, tliough still attributing the fire of genius to the 
author. Professor Wilson, one of Cunningham's best 
friends and warmest admirers, declared it "a failure." 
In one of liis Kocfes lie thus freely gives his criticism ui 
an imaginary convei-sation with the Ettrick Shepherd:— 
" ' Paul Jones ', James, is an amusing, an interesting 
tale, and will, on the whole, raise Allan's reputation. 
It is full of talent. . . There are many bold and 
striking incidents and situations; many picturesque and 
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tii-al ilescriplioDS ; many redecUoDS tbat prove Allan 
I'-' .1 m:ia of an orlgiual, rigorous, and sagacious 
III \. Tlie character of Paul Jonoa U, I tliink, 

»ell d'nuvived. . . Much may lie forgiven in iiii- 
paf«ot cxL-cuUoD to good conception. In bringing out 
luB vifi of Paul Jones, Allan has not always been 
•ucoesfuL The delinoatiou wants light and shade; 
Itnn ie frequent daubing— great — or mther gross 
, fogjention, and continual ofiFort after effort, that 
Id totally defeats its purpose. On the whole, the 
wc take in the pirate is but languid. But the 
port of the book is tbat it smells not of the ocean. 
tn waves — waves — waves — but never a sea, — 
no hAtde, but as of ships in a painted panorama, 
wefeelallistlie mockery of imitation — and almost 
half-crown at each new inoflTectual broadside 
oiBh of music from a band borrowed from a caravan 
. . . It is evident that Allan never 
a cruise in a frigato or line-of-battle ship. Hf 
not venture on nautical terms — antl tlie land- 
is ID every line. Paid Jones's face is pi^rimtually 
with blood and gunpowder, and his pcreoii 
wiUi brains. . . A most decided failure, 
a bright genius like Allan's will show itself through 
It ignorance — and there are occasional dashes of 
in ' Paul Jones.' But he manmuvres a ship 
A« were on wheels, and on dry land. All tlie glory 
'J the power of sail and helm is gone, . . But I shall 
probuhly review Allan's bonk. You will see my opinion 
L^^ beauties and its defonnities at great length iu au 
^Hh aninber. Tho article shall be a good one, depend 
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admired, " A wet sbeet i 



vent to 



little 



flowing 



Bd gave 

f^ but followed it up by saying; — "Allan 

ta^ain knows oar admiration of his genius, 

|r affection for himself; but the above dia- 

Iribbled from our pen, as we thought of 

bet absurd contempt with which in his 

Songs,' he chooses to treat Bibdin. Dib- 

T nothing, forsooth, of ships, or sailors' souls, 

»' slang! Tliank you for that, Allan — we 

one. Why the devil, then, are his thousand 

BODga the delight of the whole British navy, 

heard below decks in every man-of-war 

The shepherds of the sea must be allowed 

ntond their omi pastoral doric, and Charles 

is their Allan Ramsay." It was unfortunate 

Ruiugham laid himself open to such reprehension. 

ttever the critics might say in their high ideal 

was right and proper to have been written on 

ict, the genera! public, of ■ course those who 

sea-faring, hailed the work with gratulation 

\ variety of topics introduced, the graphic, 

ns of its interesting scenes, the pathetic 

with which it abounded, the humour with 

sparkled, the legendary lore which assumed 

I substance, and the weird narrations iutro- 

DK time to time. Author and publisher had good 

Id be satisiied with the general reception which 

fones" received, notwithstanding the severity 

of the criticisms, as it enhanced the fame of 

ud the pecuniary profits of both. As a 
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specimen of the style of the woik, we may 
fidlowing; m duel seene: — 

^ Wbile OugQl spoke. Lord Thomas retired a li- 
azMi Paid, freang himaelf &om the impediment 
Cameronian had placed betweoi them, oonfrontecS 
some six paces distance. Hiej looked at each oitk.e.^r'- 
nised their right hands at once, and the double £ff^^ 
kaeH made the horses rear and the riders start 
sptans: Cargill, with all the alacrity of youth, ao(f 
himself in between them. Thev both stood — ^their ^ 




reeking at touch-hole and muzzle. When the smoi: 
up, Dalveen dashed his pistol on the ground, and excl^^^ 
'Eternal God! have I missed him I* He puUed 
pistol from his pocket, another was ready cocked in th 
of Paul : but Carafill exclaimed, * Ye shall find each c^^ 
hearts through me ; and seizing the right hand of the ^^ 
nobleman, held him with as sure a grip as an iron m: 
"All the castle windows flew open, and down th 
came Ladv Phemie; while, with her antique silks 
like frozen sails in a stiff gale. Lady Emeline totte; 

her, ci-ying, * Oh ! run between them I — hold them I 

them I — are they hurti * Oh that I have lived to see 
^Vnd, with eyes glistening with tears, she threw her^^^ 
the neck of her grandson, and said, ' This pride, this uimSb 
ijride of thine will be the ruin of thy house/ She S 
^\^^^x^\\y jmle as she spoke, and added faintly, * He's wouzi<i 
iMorlally wounded! — there's blood flo\i'ing down his fl^ 
All iTJithered round, while Lord Thomas smileil, and sai<t 
. ^ ,|,^,p^ a mere drop — a touch, only a touch;' and inittin^ 
In-. \u\\\i\ to the place, he drew it back covered witli blood. 
\{vA co\o\\r changed when he looked on it. * Stand hci, 
^^^.^dfuu/ \w said, 'and keep l>ack your devout a^ses; tlii 
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Uood most be atoned for; — back, I say, else by the fiends 
rU fire mj pistol upon yoiL' He cocked a pistol as he spoke, 
aod, stepping up to Paul, said, ' Back to back — step two 
away — ^wheel round and fire — that's the Dalveen 
And each of them had taken a step, when Lady 
caught her cousin in her arms, and sought to master 
)m right hand; — he snatched the pistol with his left, and 
Ud it outb His better nature overcame him — ^he flung the 
ittpoD fin»n his hand with such velocity that it sung through 
til air, and went off as it struck the bough of a large 
tenattrea" 

80 industrioas was he with the pen during the hours 
of evening, or rather we should say of night, after the 
Uxmn of the studio were over, that, in addition to 
Kreral magazine articles, towards the end of the follow- 
jeir he produced, in three volumes, the mythical romance 
of* Sir Michael Scott." This work was not so successful 

* the preceding ones, the public mind not being dis- 
pved to follow him into the region of the supernatural. 
Ml it had a satisfactory run. A writer in the Edin- 
^Tgh Review noticing it, along with some of the other 
•rfuby the author, says: — " In Taul Jones' alone there 

• ten times as much glittering description, ingenious 
>>etaphor, and emphatic dialogue, as would enliven and 
^bellish a work of twice the size; while, from the 
^^vagance of the fictions, and the utter want of 
coherence in the events, or human interest in the 
c^acters, it becomes tedious by the very redundance 
rf its stimulating qualities. * Sir Michael Scott/ again — 
being all magic, witchcraft, and mystery — is absolutely 
illegible; and much excellent invention and powerful 
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fancy is thrown away on delineations which revolt 
their monstrous exaggerations, and tire out by tb 
long-continued soaring above the region of hum 
sympathy. Mr. Cunningham is, beyond all question, 
man of genius, taste, and feeling.** Now, we do n 
object to the character of this criticism, for, thou} 
somewhat adverse, it appears to be candid, and v 
insert it with the same candid intent. 

The publication of the romance of ''Sir Micbai 
Scott" brought the author into contact and frienddu 
with a very excellent and distinguished man, Mr. Ritdd 
of the Scotsman newspaper, Edinburgh. Mr. Ritdu 
had very kindly noticed "Paul Jones'* in one of h. 
reviews, and Cunningham addressed to him the foUov 
ing letter, with a copy of his new work: — 

27 Lower Belgrave Place, NoTember, 1827. 

" Dear Sir, — In lajring on your table my romance of * S 
Michael Scott,' I beg you will feel that I do so with i 
levity of nature like an author of full-grown reputation, wl 
can cry to a critic, * There, do your worst!' On the ecu 
trary, I feel that my works must be read with muc 
indulgence, and even sympathy. In the present instance, 
may fairly claim the protection of all true Scotsmen, becaoi 
my romance is the offspring of the poetic beliefs and popoli 
superstitions of our native land ; and though I may not ha^ 
made out my conception of the work to my full satisfactio 
I may, nevertheless, expect some approbation, from t) 
attempt to gather into one narrative, some of the marvello 
legends and romantic beliefs of our Border. 

'* My chief object was to write a kind of Gothic Bomance 
a sort of British Arabian Nights, in which I could let lo( 
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■7 iiiMigiiifttion among the mythological beings of fireside 

tiki and old superstitions. As a work of imagination, 

thenforey it ought to be examined ; and as the narrative, 

■irveiloiis though it be, is guided by the visible landmarks 

tf legendary belief, I hope it will be found to be in its 

Mtore as true to national lore as shadow is to substance. 

"Tour kind and liberal notice of my ' Paul Jones' I 
iKribed in some measure to your sympathy for my lot in 
K^ tnd to your feeling that one who contested the matter 
m kog and so hardly with fortune, deserved some little 
Udgenoe. My whole life has hitherto been spent in 
Vttkxng for my daily bread, and my pen ekes out what the 
%fiul8 to provide. My education, too, is such as I have 
ptfae d finom books and from mankind, and I am conse- 
^v&tiy without the advantages of learning which embel- 
Eikei genius by refining the taste and informing the 
jv^gineiit I mention these things from no desire to soften 
^ jusdee of criticism, but I own with some hope of 
^vikening its mercy. I am sensible that, in general, my 
^vfa, hasty and imperfect as they are, have met with some 
and much indulgence, and through them I have 
some of the best friendships of my life. The editor 
^tk Seottman I consider as one of the number, and have 
*Bdi pleasure in saying I am his faithful friend and 
idttrer, 

"Allan Cunninqhaic. 
"To the Editor of the ScoUman." 

Hia two eldest sons were now growing up towards 
'(food's estate, and be was naturally anxious to place 
*kem in positions where they might creditably dis- 
cl'vge their portion of duty in the administration of 
•fiira in the great and busy world. They were already 
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good scholars, being, as we were told, great in t** 
mysteries of Latin, Grammar, and (Geography, and efes 
Mathematics, if we remember aright ; and, like every 
aspiring father, he wished them to aspire also, and gain 
for themselves a name among their fellow-men. lor 
this purpose they had received a superior education— 
for this purpose he had toiled early and late, by chisd 
and pen, but, like Job of old, his way sometimes seemed 
"hedged ia" However, he trusted to Providence, and 
worked and wrote with all his might, in the confidence 
that something suitable would arise, and that a rift in 
the sky would show the blue beyond. He believed 
firmly in the maxim, and strenuously acted upon it, 
that "Heaven helps those who help themselves," and he 
was not disappointed, as the following extract firom 
Lockharfs " Life of Sir Walter Scott" will show:— 

'^Breakfasting one morning with A^an Cunningham, and 
commending one of his publications, Scott looked round the 
table, and said, *What are you going to make of all the« 
boys, Allan r * I ask that question often at my own heart,' 
said Allan, *and I cannot answer it* 'What does the 
eldest point tol * * The callant would fain be a soldier, Sir 
Walter, and I have a half promise of a commission in the 
king's army for him, but I wish ratlier he could go to India, 
for there the pay is a maintenance, and one does not need 
interest at every stej) to get on.* Scott dropped the sub- 
ject, but went an hoiu- afterwards to Lord Melville (who 
was then Pi*esident of the Boaid of Control), and begged a 
cadetship for young Cunningliam. Lord Melville promised 
to inquire if he had one at his disposal, in which case he would 
gladly serve the son of honest Allan; but the point being 
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thi kft doabtfbly Soott, meeting Mr. John Loch, one of the 
lut India DirectorB, at dinner the same evening at Lord 
taftrdX applied to him, and received an immediate assent. 
Ok leftdiiDg home at night, he foimd a note from Lord 
lUrille intimating that he had inquired, and was happy in 
mpljiDg with his request. Next morning Sir Walter 
ippatred at Sir Francis Chantre3r's breakfast table, and 
ywted the sculptor (who is a brother of the angle) with, * I 
■|ipose it has sometimes happened to you to catch one trout 
fvkich was all you thought of) with the fly and another with 
Ae bobber. I have done so, and I think I shall land them 
WlL Don't you think Cunningham would like very well to 
kre csdetships for two of those fine ladsl' 'To be sm'e he 
VDold,' said Chantrey, ' and if youll secure the commissions, 
rn make the outfit easy.' Great was the joy in Allan's 
kxadiold on this double good news ; but I should add that, 
before the thing was done, he had to thank another beno- 
£Mtor. Lord Melville, after all, *went out of the Board of 
Control before he had been able to fulfil his promise. But 
Ui Ricoessor, Lord Ellenborough, on hearing the circum- 
teoeB of the case, desired Cunningham to set his mind at 
>Mt; and both his young men are now prospering in the 
lofim service." 

One may well conceive the flood of sunshine which 
Widiated 27 Belgrave Place, sending a thrill of joy 
^ogh the heart of father and mother, when the glad- 
some appointment of the cadetships was intimated, and 
4e outfits promised to be "made easy" by the great 
•culptor. Of course, such an affectionate son as Cun- 
^^ham was not long in informing his mother of the 
'^•ppy tidings, desiring her blessing on liis boys: — 
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*'27 Belgraye Place, 16tii August^ 1828. 

"My beloved Mother, — ^We were all much affected by 
your very kind and touching letter. We are now all well in 
health, and sad at heart at times, but the duties of the 
world must be done, and I have my share. You know that 
we have got cadetships for your two grandsons, and that 
they are preparing themselves for their situations. They 
will both go and receive your blessing before they saiL I 
hope you are well in health, and comfortable in all respecte. 
Mina, I know and feel, will love and reverence you, and 
Jean, I am sure, will leave nothing deficient. 

" I am very busy with my pen just now, making a little 
book, the most beautiful thing outwardly you ever saw. I 
hope it will also be good inwardly, for I have ministers of 
the gospel, and ministers of state, and poets, and lords, and _ 
ladies of high degree, among my contributors. I am i^^ 
person of some importance, you observe, my dear mothei^ — 
My wife joins me in love. I remain your ever affectionat^MM 
son, 

"Allan Cunninoham. 

"Mrs. Cunningham.'' \8 









\Ka^ 
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' CHAPTER XVII. 

rUBUCATION OF THB " ANN IVZRSARY "—XXTB ACTS FROM THK 
▼OLinCE — OOKRESFONDENCE ON THK SUBJEOT WITH PROFSSSOB 
tnUBOK AND MR. RITCHIX OF THE " SCOTSliAN." 

The work alluded to in the foregoing letter to his 
moiher waa the "Anniversary" for 1829, an Annual he 
had undertaken to edit, at the desire of the publishers, 
and also to procure the necessary matter from among 
his literary acquaintances and friends. He wrought hard 
to make it a success, as it was a new field for operation, 
and he admirably succeeded. Some of the ablest pens 
willingly supported him. There was then consider- 
able rivalry in that class of "entertainment for the 
million/' and he exerted himself the more that he might 
not fail in the undertaking. He was aspiring to fame, 
and here was an opportunity for '' making a spoon or 
spoiling a horn." He had literary friends on whom he 
thought he could count for assistance, and his applica- 
tions were responded to in the most kindly manner. 

The volume appeared in due time, with green cloth 
boards and gilt edges. It consisted of 336 pages, con- 
tained 60 pieces of poetry and prose, and was illustrated 
with 20 steel engravings by some of the most eminent 
artists. Among the most notable of the contributors 
were, Southey the Poet-Laureate, Professor Wilson, 
Lockhart, Montgomery, Hogg, PriDgle, Croker, " Barry 
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Cornwall/' Edward Irving, and Miss Strickland. 
Cunningham himself furnished seven pieces. For want 
of space various articles of merit were omitted, and the 
names of the authors of several valuable contributions 
were withheld for reasons satisfactory to the editor. 

Of the poetry in the volimie the best was that contri- 
buted by Southey and Wilson. The former sent a long 
poetic epistle in eulogy of Cunningham, and three 
inscriptions for the Caledonian CanaL From the 
" Epistle " we quote the following passage as illustrative 
of its nature. The Laureate has been in London, and, 
sick of city life, leaves it and returns home, glad cmoe 
more to breathe the pure air of heaven, and revel 
amidst the beauties of rural scenery. Like a bird 
escaped from its cage after long confinement, he seems 
as if he could not spread his wings widely enough, soar 
highly enough, and carol joyously enough: — 

"EPISTLE TO ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

** Oh! not for all that London might bestow, 
Would I renounce the genial influences 
And thoughts, and feelings to be found wherever 
We breathe beneath the open sky, and see 
Earth's liberal bosom. Judge, then, from thyself, 
Allan, true child of Scotland; thou who art 
So oft in spirit on thy native hills, 
And yonder Solway shores; a poet thou. 
Judge from thyself how strong the ties which bind 
A poet to his home, when, making thus 
Large recompense for all that, haply, else 
Might seem perversely or unkindly done,' 
Fortune hath set his happy habitacle 
Among the ancient hills, near mountain atreams 
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And lakes pellncid; in a land anblime 
And lovely as those regions of romance, 
Where his yoong fancy in its day-dreams roamed, 
Ixpatiating in forests wild and wide, 
Lo^grian, or of dearest Fairy-land." 

^the contribution above all, which Cunningham 
r<^^6d as the gem of his book, was " Edderline's Dream,' ' 
hyhofesBOT Wilson. The poem is too long to be ex- 
tracted in extenao, though it was intended as only the 
Bnt canto of a larger work ; but no more of it was ever 
produced by the author. The following opening lines 
will convey some idea of the writer's style: — 

"EDDERLINFS DREAM. 

"FiBST Canto. 

'* Csstle-Oban is lost in the darkness of night. 
For the moon is swept from the starless heaven, 
And the latest line of lowering light 
That lingered on the stormy even, 
A dim-seen line, half doad, half wave. 
Hath sunk into the weltering grave. 
GasUe-Ohan is dark without and within, 
And downwards to the fearful din. 
Where Ocean, with his thunder-shocks. 
Stuns the green foundation rocks, 
Through the grim abyss that mocks his eye 
Oft hath the eerie watchman sent 
A shuddering look, a shivering sigh. 
From the edge of the howling battlement! 

" Therein is a lonesome room, 
Undisturbed as some old tomb 
That, built within a forest glen. 
Far from feet of living men, 
And sheltered by its black pine-trees, 
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From Boiind of riven, lochs, and seas, 
FLings back its arch^ gateway tall. 
At times to some great faneraL 
Noiseless as a central cell 
Iq the bosom of a mountain, 
Where the fairy people dwell. 
By the cold and sunless fountain! 



Si 



Breathless as the holy shrine 
When the voice of psalms is shed! 
And there upon her stately bed. 
While her raven locks recline 
0*er an arm more pure than snow. 
Motionless beneath her head, — 
And through her large, fair eyeUds shine 
Shadowy dreams that come and go. 
By too deep bliss disquieted, — 
There sleeps in love and beauty's glow, 
The high-bom Lady Edderline. 



" Lo! the lamp's wan fitful light, 
Glide, gliding round the golden rim! 
Restored to life, now glancing bright, 
Now just expiring, faint and dim. 
Like a spirit loth to die. 
Contending with its destiny. 
All dark! a momentary veil 
Is o'er the sleeper! now a pale 
Uncertain beauty glimmers faint. 
And now the calm face of the saint 
With every feature reappears. 
Celestial in unconscious tears! 
Another gleam! bow sweet the while. 
Those pictured faces on the wall 
Through the midnight silence smile; 
Shades of fair ones in the aisle, 
Vaulted the castle cliffs below. 
To nothing mouldered, one and all, 
Ages long ago! 



* 
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**Vtam hear pillow, as if driven 
By an unseen demon's hand 
Disturbing the repose of heaven. 
Hath fallen her head! The long black hair, 
Vtom the fillet's silken band, 
In dishevelled masses riven, 
Is streaming downwards to the floor. 



" Eager to speak— but in terror mute, 
'With chained breath and snow-soft foot, 
The gentle maid whom that lady loves. 
Like a gleam of light through the darkness moves, 
And leaning o'er her rosy breath, 
listens in tears — for sleep— or death I 
Then touches with a kiss her breast— 
*0, Lady, this is ghastly rest! 
Awake, awake! for Jesus' sake!' 
Far in her soul a thousand sighs 
Are madly struggling to get free. 



« 



So gently as a shepherd lifts, 
From a wreath of drifted snow, 
A lamb, that vainly on a rock. 
Up among the mountain clefts, 
Bleats unto the heedless flocks 
Sunwards feeding far below. 
Even so gently Edith takes 
The sighing dreamer to her breast. 
Loving kisses soft and meek 
Breathing o'er bosom, brow, and cheek. 
For their own fair, delightful sakes. 
And lays her lovely limbs at rest; 
When, stirring like the wondrous flower 
That blossoms at the midnight hour. 
And only then— the Lady wakes!" 
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The ''Anniversary" succeeded beyond ^e expectations 
of its most sanguine friends, and surpassed in literaiy 
and artistic ability its formidable rival the "'Keepsake," 
of which it had been so much in dread. Indeed, it had 
the reputation of excelling all its competitors in poetfy, 
a compliment of which the editor was very proud. Six 
thousand copies were sold before the day of publication! 
Any man, even of the largest experience in this line cf 
literature, might well be proud of such a public appre- 
ciation of his labours^ and especially after such diffi- 
culties as he had to contend with. Accordingly, this 
success acted as a strong stimulus for the future, and 
we find him flirting with a new love ere he is off with 
the old. Next year's "Anniversary" is already before 
him, and he is determined to excel himself if possible. 
He has enlisted several writers of distinction, such 'as 
Lockhart, and Southey, and Edward Irving. He is not 
quite sure of Wordsworth, but he means to try him; 
and thus taking time by the forelock, he resolves to 
gain a march upon his rival the " Keepsake." There 
is one above all others he lays siege to, who has 
done him such eminent service in the present, with 
his delightful " Edderline's Dream," and so the follow- 
ing letter is despatched to Edinburgh to Professor 
Wilson: — 

'* 27 Lower Belgrave Place, 11th September, 1828. 

"My dear Friend, — I have cut and cleared away ri^t 
iiiid left, and opened a space for yoiu* very beautiful poem, 
and now it will appear at full length, as it rightly deserves. 
Will you have the goodness to say your will to the proof as 
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'luioklj w jwmiblc, six] lot me have it again, for the printer 
[luilia mc Borelv. 

"You have iutli^ed done me a great and lasting kindneaa 
^aa bvn udeil mc, I trust effectually, is establishing my 
inmiai Inok, nnd PDabW me to create a little income for 
mi timily. My life tiaa l>wn ooe continued struggle to 
'oiUain my indejiendencc and support wife and children, 
•ml I luve, when the labour of the day closed, endeavoured 
» UK the little talrut which my coiuitry allows me to posaess 
liljr and ub {iroGtably us I can. Tlie pen thus adUa & 
lo iJie profit of the chisel, and I keep head aliove water, 
n ocowoti tftke the middle of the causeway with an 
snt 8(«<p. 

« ia another matter about which I know not how to 

IT r think on't, I had better speak out bluntly 

My means are but moderate ; and having engaged 

tdoM the titemttire of the volume for a certain sum, 

•ty of the articles h.is caused no small expenditure. 

t, therefort^, say tJiat I can pay you for 'Edderline's 

:' but I lieg you will allow me to lay twenty pounds 

y way of tokioi or rcmembranw, to be i>aid in any 

I may dosire, into some friend's hand here, or re- 

d by post ti) EdinburgL I am ashunied to offer no 

m for a work which I admire so much; but what 

I til the ^liise, I may with equal piupriety say to 



■ Yc lum— yo ken 
TliAt strong Mccrfliiity supreme i* 
'Msng aoTi* of men.' 
', tnay I venture to hmk l« you for eight or ten 
t my nest Tolumo on the Bame kind of tt^rmal I 
Lvith half-a-ilaieu assurances of tlie aid of the iMding 
■ of fenluH, be able to negotiate more effectually with the 
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pn>j>riotor; for, wIumi lio s<'«'>; tint Sir Wrilt.-r Scott, > ^'^ 
fessi>r Wilson, Mr. Soutliey, Mr. Lockli.nt. jukI on*- or t^o 
mon\ an* resolved to siipjwrt me, bo will ci^nij>nlitinl tli^^ 
the 8i>eciilation will be profitable, and close with me accord- 
ingly. Do, I beg and entreat of jou, agree to this, and sftf 
80 when you write, 

** Forgive all thb forwardness and earnestness, and believe 
mo to be your faithful servant and admirer, 

''Allan Cukkinghajl' 

The following letter was also sent to Mr. Ritchie or 
the ScoUman : — 

" 27 Belgrave PUce, 20th Oct, 1828u 

" My detir Friend, — I send for your acceptance my lil 
cmbcllLuhoil book, the * Anniversary.' It is externally 
enough; internally there are graver and better things, wit 
some of which I hope you '^ill be much pleased. On 
whole, I believe the lxx)k will be a successful one, 
opposeil as I liave l>een by superior talents and su] 
wealth, T may l)e tlitinkful that I can hold my head up 
high as 1 do. The *K(^psiiko* puix;hased authors and hribe^*^ 
lonls at a pixnligious exj)onso,and when I commenced my wor^ 
I found many of the mighty of the realms of genius arraye 
against me, and a largo proi>ortion of the jx?ei"age. I haV^ 
livinl forty-three yoars in the world, and wish to live longer, 
without the dajHof-hand of the gi-eat, and I shall be glad if 
my book prov(?s that there are men who write well withoat 
the advantage of coron(its. I miLst make one exception. 
Lord F. Lcveson Gower was exceedingly kind. Should this 
thing succeed, I shall add by it £250 a-year to my httle 
^ncome. Help me with your approbation, my dear friend. 
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rad Miss Mltfonl tins been here, and niucli have 
t of you, and luntiy kind ooinpliments did she 
a Bend yoiL My wife twid she beainie as intimate 
o braiat boae«), aJid bolli being frank arid jolly, weel- 
) rotuiU»boiit diuues, they were well mabclied. Mnch 
jiAp wkI wliiapered aliout you and ine. I wish we 
id joa wiUi ns, we should hare 

' Gicn ae nidit'B discbarge to care.' 

tl un ftliK) charged vrith an apology to you ffom James 

r some nbmpt interview he liad witli you. 

, very niudoiis to stand well with you, and I 

lugbt happened impieasont tJien it is forgotten 

["Iimbiisy witli plana of new books, for my mind is never 

i I have information upon many things which I wish 

■ Id to the world. Con you inform me where 1 am find 

•"^wtirfactory account of Jameson the painter, called the 

"WtisL Vandyke, and any information respecting his works 

■iiich (jin be depended on? What do you think of his 

/''^'Imtji compared with his times) Ho is one of our earliest 

f^tdre. island-bom, and I wish to do him as much honour 

'"^ b dewTves, and no more. I remember a little about 

i o iu ^tnrk'a ' Picture of Edinburgh,' I have some notion 

'^■nliiLg die Lives of the British Painters, on the plan of 

"^ fjhittoii'ti * Livee of the Poets,' I am full of information on 

*•»* «u!iji«t, have notions of my own in keeping with the 

***tan. pf the art, and I think a couple of volumes would 

**« tw unwelcome from ono who has no theory to support, 

•"d wlio will write with full freedom and spirit. I speak 

*"'•» openly to you, my dear friend, because I know you 

'■isH KM* well, and rejoice in my success. Indeed, j-ou linvij 

'^pnl tun not a littki 



b^i 
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*^1 could say much more, but I liave said enough to 
interest you, and more than enough, if my little book is not 
worthy of your friendly notice. Indeed, I haye had hazd 
measures dealt me by critics generally, the Scotsman and 
one or two others forming exceptions. They make no allow- j 
ances for my want of time and skill, and seem to expect ai 
clear and polished narratives from my pen as they reoeiTe 
from men of talent and education too. If they would try 
me as they have tried other rustic writers by their peeii» I 
should not object. My wife joins me in esteem.— I am, my 
dear friend, yours most truly, 

'* Allan Cunninqhah. 

" Wmiam Ritchie, Esq., 
** 59 George Square, Edinburgh." 

Here is another letter to the Professor: — 

*' 27 Lower Belgrave Place, 7th Noyember, 1828. 

" My dear Friend, — My little Annual — thanks to 
exquisite *Edderline,' and your kind and seasonable word* 



has been very successful. It is not yet published, aii:»-<i 
cannot appear these eight days, yet we have sold 60L-^ 
copies. The booksellera all look kindly upon it; the 
prietor is very much pleased with its success, and it 
generally looked upon here as a work fairly rooted in publ 
favour. The Jirat large paper proof-copy ready shall be 
its way to Gloucester Place before it is an hour finished. 
is indeed outwardly a most splendid book. 

" I must now speak of the future. The 'Keepsake' peop:^3 
last season bought up someof my friends, and imagined, 
they had succeeded with one or two eminent ones, that 
book was crushed, and would not be anything like a riv;^ 
They were too wily for me; and though I shall never 
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»M«! to nvwt Uhtdi in thoir own way, still I must endeuvanr 

Ui giUwr all the friends round me that I am. I linve been 

*ith oar tnutual frieii<I LockLart thia momiiig. svnd we tiave 

^iikd» Ibo following unungeuient, which he penuita Uie \ii 

"Stiaii to yon, in the h(i[io you will uirl me on the same 

'"b-litiiTni. Iln hiis {iraniiited me a ]<ocm, and a piece of 

!"■•*■ t^j i)in Qxtctit of from twenty to thirty pages, for £50, 

■bit i-!i:,'ii;^,..J to write for no. other Aimuah Now, if you 

■ould Lt:Iji toe ou the Hume temis, and to the same extent. 

3 Mmliiiler luysclf fortunate. It is true you kindly 

d to Kill mn with whatever I liked for ueit year, and 

d DM not to talk of money. My dear fiieud, we inuke 

*wj of you. Slid why not make Bome return? I bog you 

'ill, therefore, letting liyj|ones be bygones in money mat- 

''"i job with Mr. lockhart in this, I could give you 

1J itMOTU for doing it, all of whith would inlliieut« you. 

Biinoagh to say, that my rivals will come ueiityear into 

^fidd in all the strength of talent, itnd mnk, nnd fnshion, 

■ ttriro to hear mo down. The author of ' Eddcrlint'," 

■ auy otbej ihiugs ©nuiilly delightfiil, can prevent this, 
P to him I look for help. 

I diall tiy Wordsworth in the same way. I am snrp of 
ijr, and of Edward Irving. I shall limit my list of 
1, and muka a better book generally than 1 havo 
I am tu have a painting from Wilkie, and one from 
^**tiMi, and tUey will be more carefully engraved loo. 

" 1 am glad that your poem haa met *-ith such opjdauso 
''^1%, ] have now seen all the other AunuUilB, and 1 asauri! 
'It that iu tbti heat uf them there is nutliingtliat appruachi-a 
■~ ImutT to 'EddiTlino.' This seems to be the genonJ 
T^uMi. and pmuil 1 am of it. —1 retuuin, my dear fiiend, 
>*«n evor liuthfully, 

"Aliak CvvsincajkM." 



^ 
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Again, there is another letter to Professor Wilson;-' 

" 27 Lower Belgrave Place, Nov. 19th, 1828. 

" My dear Friend, — I send for your aoo^ptanoe a larg^ 
paper copy of my Annual, with proofe of the plates, andt 
send it by the mail that you may have it on your table 9^ 
few days before publication. You will be glad to hear thife 
the book has been favourably received, and the general 
impi^ession seems to be, that while the 'Keepsake 'is a little 
below expectation, the * Anniversary' is a little above it I 
am told by one in whose judgment I can wholly confide, that 
otir poetry is superior, and * Edderline's Dream' the noblest 
poem in any of the Annuals. This makes me happy; it puts 
us at the head of these publications. 

" I took the liberty of wilting a letter to you lately, and 
ventured to make you an offer, which I wish, in justice to 
my admiration of yom* talents, had been worthier of yonr 
merits. I hoi>e and entreat you will think favourably of my 
request, and give me your aid, as ix)werfully as you can. K 
you but knew the opposition which I have to encoimter, and 
could hear the high words of those who, with theii* exclusive 
poets, and their bands of bards, seek to bear me down, your 
own proud spirit and cliivab'ous feelings would send you 
quickly to my aid, and secure me from being put to shame 
by the highest of the island. One great poet, not a Scotch 
one, kindly advised me last season to think no more of 
literary competition with the *Keepsake,* inasmuch as he dipt 
his pen exclusively for that publication. I know his poetic 
contributions, and fear them not when I think on * Edderhna* 

" I hope you will not tliink me vain, or a dreamer of un- 
attiiiuable things, when I expi'ess my hoj)0 of being ahle, 
through the aid of my friends, to maintain the reputation of 
my book against the fame of othere, though they be aided 
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tiy mne irlio might have uided me. Should you decline — 
•iiiii I hoi* ■" '^^ y" ^^ '"'*' — ^^^ ^^^'^ which I lately 
luiir, I gliall still depend upon youi' nasistftnce, which yoa 
■I the goodneeH to promise. Another such ]xieiji as 
I'liiwlini?' would make my fortune, and if I could obtain it 
,1 ^y or .rune it woidd be in excellent time. 
"If you would wish a copy or two of the book to give 
■'it, I shnll be happy to place them at your diapoaaL — ^I 
D, my dew fiiend, youi' faithful servant, 

"AlXAN CCNSINOHAM." 

e foUowing is dDSpatched to Mr. Ritchie od tbe 
bnibject: — 

"27 l^wer Bclgravo I'lnco, 22iid Nov.. 1828. 
[j dcmr Friend, — I thank you most sincerely for your 
Illy criticism and youi- friendly letter. I am senable of 
mat of botb, and I ho|>e I shall ever retain your good 
a man and an author. You will find our 
i Miss Mitford at ' Three-Milc-Cross, Beading.' I 
e sort prepared her to expect a commencememt 
r ohivaJrous correspondence. She is indeed a most 
d lady, and I hope some time to have the pleasure 
§ you botli undei- my roof. 
, you may be assured, much pleased with your 
d opinion. I always set down such things to tha 
snt of the fuir party, and in this feeling I request 
r of her nnme, that I may thitdc of it wIimi I bare 
jam in my himd, and a pleasant old Scotch air Id 
That we shall all meet in your j/itda town there 
manner of doubt, tar It 1 be to Utt for* Scotland 
me before the Imriest shooU o\-er. This I haTa 
in u well Its said. 
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1 thwrist ; his [irnctice is jet to come. He is 
\j a rigbt good fellow aa evei- trod the eui-th. 
[j wife nnitca in good wishes for you and for Mra. 
«, and oU in whom you have an interest. I hLhII be 
' to hew from you when, 'your inclination and 
>. 1 am. my dear frieiitl, yours most truly, 



" AlLAH CrtlKlNgRAIC. 



"WaiiamBitcbie, Esq., 
i''VO««rg<f Square, Edinburgh." 



I Tke same subject draws forth another letter to ( 
IraMwr: — 



•' 27 Lower Belgrave Place, lath Dec., 1828. 
"Mj dear Friend, — I enclose you fiome Ibes for your 
'"tiJ'i in[>«r, tind nni truly glad of uny op|iort.unity of olilig- 
'"S Tuu> 1 like Mr. fiell'H Journal much. He uudcrstiuida, 
' *«t, what poetry is; > thing not common itmong critics. 
'■ ikmt is anything else you wish me to lio, any so. I hnvi^ 
'"* tiip heart to I'efiise you onythiug. 

** I was much pleased with your kind assurances respecting 

""y next ytmr's volume. Mr. Lockbart said he would writ* 

_^ ym, Mul I hope yon will u:iite with him aiul Mr. Irving 

!^ VUributing for lue aloue. As I hme l<een disiip{>oiiited 

^ "Wtffdsworth, I hope you will allow uie to add £25 of bin 

4 to the £50 I already promised. The other 1 intend foi- 

K Lodchu-L This, after all, looks like picking your pouket. 

h is the rage for Annuals at present that a poet so 

Ata you ai-e may command terms. I ought, prrluipe, 

batiified with tlie kind assurances you have given and 

Bhi over greedy. 



UTK or MIXMM 



►•Ml 



'*Qn> wotd dbwrt W cwhwlh . la iv iHllBttBrteM 
IwnidtlHftAkrieWattilMidApripr^B. •(Mj^'ifHA 
he, ' Watte nji I ^^abosl ilmiiwiilii^ «Av Awwihot 
of n^nd lor Ae ''KeepHkfc* 11niii«Blraa IflBlyaid,'« 
the '^Keepeeke* peid poete bert^ il voaU be ti» bert 
Thb k not depradsting! He •J i k edi bw^ Im I uh. he 
who were to be my amtrilwtw ^ not to think of nvehj m 
Ittemtore with the 'Keepeikfc' Kwnn^ef alittteieenttJa 
gieei poei. BBe. poetic ejiupftlhiei ere warn, hvfc hie hen^ 
for any nuuily purpoeei es eold ae a Dewwhwr maiL I U 
Unlay a very pleaauit^ witty oontribotioa finioa TTiwwinra 
Hook. — I remain, my dear fiiiend, yorna fiuthfnlty, 

" A f if lATf CmnramHAM. 



'' P. 8.-1 have got Mr. Bell's letter and JaumaU, and 
Hhall thank him for his good opinion by sending kim a ianBe 
Homo time soon for the paper. If you think my name will 
do tho least good to the good cause, pray insert it at either 
end of tho poem you like. 

"A. C- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

PUBL18HI8 TWO BOMANCES, "LORD BOLDAN," AND "THE MAID Or 
XLVAB" — ** LIVXS OF THE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS" 
— FLITTERS TO MR. BITCUIE — CRITICISMS — REVLSITS NITUSDALE, 
AlTD ENTERTAINED AT A BANQUET IN DUMFRIES— FAREWELL 
TO DAL8WINT0N. 

NoTVnTHSTANDiNG the great mental excitement and 
manual labour which attended the preparation of the 
"Anniversaiy Annual," he had other matters in hand, 
which speedily came forth in a three-volume romance, 
entitled " Lord Roldan," which does not appear, however, 
to have made much impression upon the public mind ; 
and also another romance, " The Maid of Elvar," which 
seems to have shared the same fate. We fear that he 
now wrote too hurriedly, and too extensively, with the 
little time he had at disposal; but doubtless he had his 
own reasons for doing what he did. Still, like the eagle 
soaring to the sun, he undertook a Avork which required 
great reading, great research, and great judgment, 
namely, writing **The Lives of the most Eminent 
BritiBh Painters, Sculptors, and Architects," and which 
appeared in Murray's " Family Library.** The work was 
published in six volumes, and of course embraced a 
great number of artists, with criticisms of their works. 
These were treated with very considerable taste and 
judgment, although some of them fell short of public 
expectation. The work was originally iiiteucled and 
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advertiaed to be-completcd in three volumes, but the mat- 
ter so increased that it extended to double that number. 
Well, what said the critics about it? What said 
Professor Wilson, for whose opinion we have always had 
a high regard ? When only two volumes had been 
published, he said in one of his Noctes: — "Allan 
OuDuingham's Lives of the Painters — I know not which 
of the two volumes is best — are full of a Bne and an 
instructed enthusiasm. He speaks boldly, but reveren- 
tially, of genius, and of men of genius; strews his 
narrative with many flowers of poetry; disposes and 
arranges his materials skilfully; and is, in few words, 
an admirable critic on art — an admirable biographer of 
artist-s," Nothing, surely, could be more complimentary 
— and coming from such a quarter. A writer in Black- 
wood said on the appearance of the first volume: — "The 
biographies included in this first volume are very inter- 
esting reading — the result apparently of much diligence 
— abounding certainly in masculine views and opinions^ 
shrewd, terse common sense, and last, not least to outr 
ta-ste, in quiet graphic humour. The poet peeps out,a^s 
is fair and proper, here and there ; but, on the whol^^ 
the style presents, in its subdued and compact simplicity^— 

a striking and laudable contrast to the so often proli 

and over-adomed prose of Mr. Cunningham's romance^^ 
He may depend upon it he has bit the right key here 
What more encouraging and eulogistic could he "tir*— i 
The first volume, which contained the Lives of Hogarf— . I 
Wilson, Reynolds, and Gainsborough, was immediate^^j 
transmitted to Edinburgh, with the following lettw to 
Mr. Ritchie of the Scotsman : — . 
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"27 BeIgi»vo Placo, 2nd July, 1820. 
r deal' Frieud, — I am your debtor for iiiimy kind 
1 deeds, and kind letters, and it is one of the 
s of my life tbat my hand has' to keep up such a 
il contest with th(; world for bread tbut it allowH a 
f friendship to.gi'owiio enormoualy thut il can only 
li must never hope to pay it ofi'. There is no man 
[, mv dear Ritchie, with whom I would more gladly 
nuke a poriudital int«rulmnge of aocinl civilities than witli 
-' jouniplf; and 1 hope and trust that fortune m not so much 
Diy ninny as may ])Teveut me from yet having such on 
ladalgcnce. Bairns, Bronze, Klarble, Biography, and u 
l«riudic»l have unitetl against me; and I can only say that 
•i liit!R> be any passages in a little volume which, with my 

touM on it, will along with this lie put into your hands \tke 
^'nheremiaUaUdX 
"To you I may pluiuly and 0]ienly state what I feel. 
^ vulijiue, then, containing the Lives of Hogaiih, Wihiou, 
IC«jaiilds, Biul OainsboiMUgh, ought to be the most popular 
'-^uytliing 1 have yet writb^n, because I thiidc it has moro 
'' tuanan nature, more of shrewdness and sagacity, and mora 
'<<:! and t'ariety of uaiTstive and anecdote than any of my 
■' 'Tki I have road much, inquired much, and thought 
'■-' Uch, and formed ray narratives from the best materials, 
-'d i-ndisvmired to impress them witli a popular st4imji. I 
"l*, my dear friend, that they will meet with your opjiro- 
If 1 am BUcceMful now I shall bkve uo further 



*]|j two eldest sons are preparing theuisvlves for India, 
I now it) the Seminary of Addiscombc, wliorc tlw! 
kM distinguished himself much. Itly wife and th« 
■ MB ilao w«U. Why do I tell you of those matlerat 



Kiff^ii, g^. w:a. 



ranK: -lat n<B Wve no 'loolt 



fc' my liclie bindo, 

, ^vnmsUr iif it ;« cf iis cite 

1 'BiinTn LMHKi co^an at 

rhpcT tu« nam to «baax 1-^IMk 




wnr ismniirf ^ aiid to 
I ic«nB»teii>|( Mn. HHrft i p inA i 
^ jrt hue bWft tlie hwuiB «f B^ wife. 

"Omr " *°* * nwrried dmh. Si wife k weaMqr 
,,,MMkm«l. mhI »nla Hw ant tf ibe arTaH. SEw b » 
-«», o«Mnra: My wife i» ■■ ^n-p «d wdU»Bw a 
^„, mhI wlMni «to »"«■ *«► <* *•»«• '"^ oooBtty &iai4 
mm Bp »<«» <wian^ "^ liKppiww *>7 »»?"»& ' t>l». if w« h* 
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'^, and are distingiiislied inatheniaticiaiis, standing at 
*ioad of tlieir individual cliusses, and ranking first in 
^* also. There can be little doubt of their success in the 
™&neer8 if they continue to study. 

** I hope Mrs. Ritchie is well. As for youi-self, I suppose 
y^ are never otherwise. I must include your niece also in 
IBJ inquiries. I have forgot her name, but that is of no 
moment, as I imagine it is changed by this time. Do drop 
me a note now and then. In this wide world you liave no 
one who likes you better, with the exception of the * parties 
aforesaid.' I am a poor hard-working creature, toiling in 
marble and bronze all day, and at night dipping my pen in 
biographical ink to earn an honest penny for the bairns' 
bread. 'A blink of rest's a sweet enjoyment!' Do, there- 
fore, thou worthiest, and pleasantest of all Scotchmen, write 
me a note and gladden me once more by the sight of thy 
well-known hand. — I am, my dear friend, yours most tndy, 

** Allan Cunningham. 
•• William Bitchie, E^. 

" With VoL 3rd of the Painters." 

This is a most interesting letter in various ways — the 
grateful recognition of his friends in the great sale of 
his work — ^the strong desire to see Mr. and Mrs. Ritchie 
in London — ^the account of his boys studying at Addis- 
oombe, and maintaining such distinguished places — and 
ihe statement of his own hard-wrought condition to 
keep the "bairns in bread." His boys in Addiscombe 
were a source of the greatest satisfaction, and his hope 
of their success in the Engineers every father must feel. 
Ab we shall afterwards see, they did not disappoint their 
parents' expectations when they had entered upon the 
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field of their operations in Indby bat did the graatcat 
credit to tbemselTes, thor conntiy, and bU oonnedied 
with them. 

" There is no place like home.* Sack ii the o|nnioii 
<^ all men, whatever their clime, condition, or genera- 
tion. However bleak, barren, and porerty-strtdeo, 
there is no land like the land of our birth ; and howenr 
humble, decayed, and dilapidated, there is no dwelling 
like home. The heart awella with emotion, and the 
eyes fill with tean, whso, after long yean of abame^ 
we revisit the scenes of our childhood, and find oor- 
BclveB again at homa Amid trackless prairica, and 
perpetual bdowb, the wild Indian thinks there is do wig- 
wam like his own; and the hardy Highlander, inored 
to the fury of the tnountain tempesty or secluded fn» 
the world in the lonely glen, sees no shieling like bii 
own, and no flowers like the heather blooms. Home 
has a charm for the inferior creation as well as for man. 
The hare, however wide her circuit, returns to her old 
form at last ; the swallow, having swept through distant 
climes, returns to her old nest in the window comer; 
the fish, having explored the depths of ocean, returoB to 
its old fresh-water stream. And in like manner the 
emigrant, after traversing foreign lands in quest of 
fortune, returns, or desires to return, at last to lay his 
bones in the churchyard where his fathers sleep. Ilw 
love of country and home is manifested in various waya 
We show it in the fondness with which we speak of it 
when far away, in the eagerness with which we defend 
it in danger, and hazard life itself to maintain its honoor 
and independence. 
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Allan CunniDgham was very far from being an excep- 
tion to this feeling. The great preponderance of his 
writings, prose and poetry, had reference to Nithsdale, 
and reflected his love for his native vale. Above the 
hum and the buzz and the roar of London he still 
heard the "craw" of the rooks in the Dalswinton woods 
— ^the soft murmur of the Nith, of which he had so 
melodiously sung. He saw the fertile holras of Kirk- 
mahoe — ^the green hills of Tinwald — above all, the 
straggling village of Quarrelwood, where he had spent 
so many glorious evenings* with the M'Ghies, and he 
had^ a longing desire to revisit the scenes of his youth. 
True, many of his former acquaintances had been 
removed by the hand of death, but a few still remained, 
especially George Douglas M'Ghie, with whom he had 
played so many pranks in youth, and brought on the 
terror of French invasion in the parish. So, in the 
summer of 1831, he carried out his desire, and visited 
Nithsdale with delight, though not unmixed with sad- 
ness. He saw Sandbed Farmhouse, to which he had 
been brought when little more than two years old, 
and where he had spent his early days; but where was 
the then family now? All gone ! His worthy father, 
of whom he wrote so affectionately, had long since 
passed away, and the members of the family were also 
all absent He saw Dalswinton village, where he had 
passed his apprenticeship under the tuition of his 
brother James; but there, also, all was changed. 
Strange faces looked out of the windows and the doors, 
but they had no sympathy with what was passing at 
the time in his own breast. Some rough voice would 
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nj, as be paand down the one atreet wbkh the villiga 
contains — "Ay, is that Allan Canningfaam T Want 
be bnmcht up heteabouta T Didn't be mak* poeow and 
■angB? He's agc7 stoat diield. Ken ye oodit aboot him 
particnlar T It is this uiubendnen in oar own loeaUir 
whidi comes home to the heart. Oar old friends and 
aasodates are not there to welcome lu, and we acnt^ 
feel tb&t there have arisen others who know not Joseph. 
Taking advBntage of his visit i^ter a long ahaeno^ it 
was at once proposed, and speedily arranged, to oAr 
him Bome ostensible testimony of the esteem in whiek 
he was held by his Mends of Nithsdale, on acoomit «f 
his private character aod literary merits. Accordingtf, 
he was entertained at a public banquet in the CSom- 
menual Hotel, Dumfries, at which were prasent the 
leading gentlemen and oUisrs of the town and district 
under the genial presideocy of John M'Diarmid, Esq., of 
the Dumfriea Courier, himself a distinguished poe^ 
who shed a halo of enjoyment over the festive scena 
One may easily conceive that Cunningham, greatly 
appreciating the honour which was being conferred 
upon him, was not quite at ease in bis present pouticn. 
The former days when he wrought in that town as t 
common stone-mason, and assisted in erecting the dwell- 
ings of several of those present, doubtless rose befbte 
his view, and be inwardly asked — " What am I or my 
father's house that Thou has brought me hitherto f 
But still he had a consciousness that he bad done some- 
ibing for his country, and his spirit of independence 
would not allow him to hang his head. So he sat in 
the " seat of honour" like a man who has honours thiuat 



Do Itim, while all the time he wished, we believe, he 
^ J beeo somewhere eUe. In proposing tlie toast of 
'**« eveniag, Mr. M'Diaraiid concluded a long and 
"■•O^iient eulogium in the foUowiEg tcrma; — 

''Wb bare met hew thia day to pay a merited tribute of 
^^Kficct lo a mau who, a& Sir Waltor Scolt said loDg ago, is 
^'TjJj* "credit to Caledonia,' and more partifularly to hia native 
' '"iliicl— a district which, in conjunction with Robert Bunts, 
'"' bu done much to illustrate and immortalize, and to 
"^Irich, if I may be allowed to judge from hia writings, he 
''Un clings, l>oth in fact and fancy, with all the fondneea of 

' finrt toTp. More than twelve years liavo elapsed aince ho 
1 uit feutod his eyes on the favourite scenery of Dalswinton, 

iImI uekrly a quarter of a century since he first went forth 
^' the wide world, with faw advantages of birth or education, 
*irf InrtiBed chiefly by a warm heart, a glowing fancy, and 
* good name, to exemplify, aa he has done, nobly and well, 
*•• might that may slamber in a [leasont's mind. There 
■*• two aspects in which we may view the character of 
*^. Conniagham— as a man and ax an author — and in both 
^ hat won the world's regard in a manner which, I must 
*y, muler all the circumstances, has Iwen seldom eijuallod 
•"id Ritety Buipassod. In his presence it would be bad taste 

' nj all, or even the half, that many of us may think of 
''-mi; but this I may say without otTeuce, that, considering 
^•^ iiletaclea he has encountered and overcome, I am inclined 
"■* »« him down not merely aa a remarkable, but an extra- 
'^'^linarj- clutracter. Aa a poet he leana to the Intlad stylo 

*" aim[<oititian, and many of his Ijn-ies are eminently Bweot, 
-^'imfal, luic] touching. As a novelist he is chiefly dutui- 
■-''«iliB(l for fancy and a power of sketehing natural scenery; 
^iiilii Ilia legends, illustrative of Scottish manners and 
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Character, are nearly as perfect as any composition 
kind with which I am acquainted. As a biograp 
Cunningham excels greatly, from the graceful ease a 
of his style, the extent of his information, and the 
opportunities he has enjoyed of conversing with 
host of public men — ^authors, painters, sculptors, ei 
dramatists, actors, orators, and statesmen. Aire 
work I speak of has become prodigiously popular 
I am not mistaken, will go down to posterity a 
memorial of what genius and diligence can accomp] 
this happy country there are thousands of men ^ 
contented with the advantages of rank, fortune, an 
tion, aspire to literary honours and distinctions ; y 
except the master-spirits of the age, how few of t! 
can be put in competition with our respected gu< 
take only one example, what is even Lord Leveson C 
a nobleman of high rank and fortune, polished mam 
finished education — what, I say, are his translati< 
the German, and occasional contributions to periodicj 
compared with the writings of plain Allan Cunningl 
" Here, therefore, I take my stand, and procee< 
that if all our poets and authors had been cast in ^ 
happy mould, the world would have heard much less 
poverty and misfortunes. Industrious, temperate, ; 
denying, it has been his pride to practise that 
independence which too many only rave about. 'V^ 
evenings were cheerfully devoted to the Muses, 
were more profitably employed, and he has never 
fallen into the egregious error of making that the 
his mental industry for which there is rarely a 
demand. Voltaire tells, that while the Portuguese 
on entering battle, are prostrate on the deck implori 
saints to perform miracles in their favour, the Bril 
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•■'and u> tbelr guns, aiid literally work lauucles for them- 

'Ivei. This Bngocious bint, which coutaicH mucli wisdom 

■ uiulrr the gnise of satii-e, has uot beeu lost on our volueil 

^I^HbuI, who, in place of joining the crowd of adventui'ers, 

^^^BD fnijueutl}- work to a thankless master, aud persist in 

^^^niog whan there is none to dance, has studied human 

^^^HtOfeto bettor purposri, and shown his admirable good sense 

^^^VDttking literature >t Etas' ratlisr than a urntch — a pleasure 

^^^Rputime rkther tlian a profession. It is somowhei'e Snely 

^^^■y by Paley, that it ta not the Lord Mnyor seated in his 

'^JBii of state that benefits society, but the feolinga of the 

i'[ra)tic«, whose emulation is roused by such a pogciml. 

^iul,<iu the same principle, I would remark that, so for fium 

^-"^oUing here this day for the vwlgar purpose of eating 

•'ii\ ilrinkiug, we have met for the noble one of marking the 

''S^ wnne wc entertain of genius, industry, and good uoa- 

''Ct, nnd of exciting others to persevere in the same patlis 

f iiriT»U' wortll and public uscfnluess, that in due time they 

■ ■ IV fil'ii iiip«t a similar rewaiJ. And, finally, gentlemen, 

'i.iil 1 now see around me shall have been removed from 

-r iL.'!' i)f itctive life, other Allan Cunninghams may haply 

- •-(. . ..i.J itll T can add la lui ardent wish that, when they 

«*»aiira. K. rei-isit the scenes of their youth, they may be 

''*'*i1c«ui<.il with tlie same enthusiasm and cordiality, and 

_^^M frum Dumfrieflshire, at least, may disapjiear now and 

:, the old reproach, tliat a prophet has no honour in 

h om country." 




U is tinneccssary to add that the toast was received 
h the utmost entbusinsm. 

CuDDingham made a. very modest reply. He said be 
^u quite unaccustomed to public speaking, and could 



I.M 



bat a poor ntam mdood far tke gnoi kindiii^^ 
wbidi had boon Aawn bun, and H^ 
in wbkh bio booltb bod boon piopooed ufi 
l o toi t eJ . In Ua caae the aajing bod oertoinfy beet 
lercsaed, that a * FtofiiH bod no honour in Ida ovi 
ooontxT.* He was proad that be bdongod to tba 
<fiatnct» tar it was the fint to own him— be was pnod 
that his fiitha* and grand&ther were freemon of tbii 
town — ^be was prood that all his eariieot and most bat- 
ing feelings and assodaticms were connected with • 
place sach as this — and he was pnmd that anyfitd» 
knowledge he possessed had been gained amongst them 
He coold never forget the reception he had met witli» 
and the kindness he had experienced since bis airinJ 
in Dumfnes; and for the honour done to him on- the 
present occasioD, all he could do was to retom his 
warmest and most fervent thanka 

Thomas Carlyle, now so celebrated as an author, and 
of world-wide fame^ was also present, and made his fint 
public speech, which it is interesting to note was in 
proposing the memory of Bnroa In some preliminsiy 
observations he thus gracefuUy aUuded to their gaest^ 
Mr. Cunningham : — ** One circumstance had been stated, 
and he felt gratified that the Chairman had done sa 
He had certainly come down from his retreat in the hills 
to meet Allan Cunningham at a time when scarcely any 
other circumstance could have induced him to move 
lialf-a-mile from home. He conceived that a tribute 
could not be paid to a more deserving individual, nor 
did ho ever know of a dinner being given which prch 
ceeded from a purer principle. When Allan left hii 
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^^^^ place he was poor, unknowD, and unfriended — 
'^^^y knew what was in him, and he himself had only 
* ^"ight oonacioiisness of his own powers. He now 
^^^ back — his worth is known and appreciated, and 
^ Britain is proud to number him among her poets ; 
We can only say, be ye honoured, we thank you ; you 
h^ve gratified us much by this meeting. It had been 
taid that a poet must do all for himself; but then he 
must have a something in his heart, and this Mr. Cunn- 
ingham possessed. He possessed genius, and the feel- 
ing to direct it aright. He covets not our silver and 
gold — is sufficiently provided for within, and needs little 
from without It then remains for us (continued Mr. 
Oarlyle) to cheer him on in his honourable course, and 
when he is told that his thoughts have dwelt in our 
hearts, and elevated us, and made us happy, it must 
inspire him with renewed feelings of ardour." This 
was greeted with immense applause, and the speaker 
went on to what he had risen to propose, the memory 
of Boms. 

Cunningham's old minister, the Rev. Mr. Wightman, 
of Eirkmahoe, was present in the highest spirits, and 
enlivened the evening by reciting a short poem he had 
composed for the occasion, and which began thus: — 

" The Nith in lambent beanty glides, 
To blend with Solway's briny tides ; 
The landscape all is fresh and fair, 
And bland and balmy is the air ; 
Glad nature seems to swell the strain, 
That welcomes Allan back again ! " 

During the evening Mr. Cunningham was, without 
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previous intimatioD, presented with the freedom of the 
incorporations of the town by Convener Thomson, who 
said he did so by the authority of the trades, " in testi- 
mony of the regard they bore him as a man of genius, 
an honest man, and one who was a credit to his 
country." 

Mr. Cunningham, who was greatly afifected at the 
unexpected honour conferred upon him, said, that while 
he had spoken of his father and grandfather being free- 
men of Dumfries, he did not anticipate that he was soon 
to be made one himself. He was pleased to think that 
he had been an apprentice in the town, and had worked 
as a mason in her streets and public places. He could 
still recognize the marks of his chisel on many an edifice, 
and even now observed the gentleman by whom he was 
treated as a friend, though still a servant. He had the 
other day made a pilgrimage to the mausoleum of 
Bums, and set down, among the signatures of many 
who performed the same errand, his name as a mason, 
for he was perfectly sure that he was a mason, although 
not so sure that he was anything else. Of course the 
room resounded with plaudits when he resumed his 
seat. 

A compliment similar to Mr. Carlyle's was paid him 
eleven years afterwards, when he had passed from the 
scene of earthly eulogium, by another distinguished 
writer, who is also gone. Professor Aytoun, at the 
Burns' Festival in 1844, on the banks of the Doon, ia 
proposing " The Memory of the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
Allan Cunningham," spoke of the latter in the following 
eulogistic terms: — "Of the other sweet singer, 
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Un CuDuiDgbam, the leal-hearted and kindly Allan — 
1 might say much ; but why should I detain you further? 
Docs not his name alone recall to your recollections 
nuuy a sweet song that has thrilled the bosom of the 
village maiden with an emotion that a princess need not 
blmh lo own ? Honour, then, to the poets ! whether 
th«y speak out loud and trunipet-tougued, to find 
Kudiencc id the hearts of the great, and the mighty, and 
the brave — or whether, in loi^lier and more simple 
acc«Dlt). but not less sacred in their mission, they bring 
cotafcrt and consolation to the poor. As the sweep of 
the miabow, which has its arch in heaven and its shafts 
restiiig upon the surface of the earth — os the sunshine 
which falls with equal boimty upon the palace and the 
bnl — is the all-pervading and universal spirit of poetry; 
u>A what less can we do to those men who have collected 
ttd scattered it around ua, than to hail them as the 
benafftctors of their race ? " 

On the day following this banquet, Cunningham and 
• parly of gentlemen, by invitation of Mr. Lcny, dined 
M DaUwintun House. They went out to Kirkmahoe a 
«wi*iderable time before the dinner hour, in order to 
Imve a ramble through the scenes and places where the 
fH had spent the days of hia youth. After strolling 
^^ut for some hours over the holms and the bills of 
'Wminton, so well known in days of yore, and even 
"rtill veil known, with the tears oftentimes running 
•■Mti his cheeks, in remembrance of youthful days, he 
Wpreneed to Mrs. Lcuy his desire to spend the evening 
cf his days on the banks of the Nitb, with a cot, a kail- 
J*^, and a cow. Mrs. Leny, with her well-knowa 
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generosity and kindness of heart instantly replied to the 
poet's wish: — ^''Only come once more aipongst us, and 
these, at least, I assure you, you shall have." The 
generous offer, highly appreciated, was never enjoyed. 
At the comparatively early age of forty-seven he thought 
he had not yet done with the great City, and, therefore, 
though the offer was not declined, but gratefully 
acknowledged, the fulfilment of its acceptance was 
delayed. The place was pointed out where the " cot '• 
was to be built, and the ''kail-yard" to be planted, a 
romantic spot on the edge of a deep glen, and command- 
ing an extensive view of the vale of the Nith, firom Uie 
hills of Blackwood to the Solway, and even, in a dear 
day, to the hills of Cumberland. But the intent was 
not carried into execution. On returning to London 
from his home-tour, he made a sketch of the intended 
cottage, but underneath be wrote the following stanzas, 
which he sent to Mrs. Leny: — 

"A FAREWELL TO DALSWINTON. 

** * A cot, a kale-yard, and a cow/ 

Said fair Dalswinton's lady, 
' Are thine,* and so the Muse b^an 

To make her dwelling ready. 
She reared her walls, she laid her floors, 

And finished roof and rafter; 
But looking on her handiwork 

She scarce refrained from laughter. 
A oot sketched from some fairy's dream, 

In fancy's strangest tintin'. 
Would mock the beauteous banks and streams 

Of thee, my loved Dalswinton! 
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■• When I look, U.lj-, on thy land, 

II fills my soul with glsilnoBa, 
Till I think on ray youthful days, 

And thou I riuk in sadness. 
With ntiod unfuniuhcd with an aim 

Among your groves I waudercd, 
And dreaming much, uid <li>tu^ nought, 

My golden honra I squanileredi 
Or followed Folly's meteor light, 

Of t tai the iiui cuDC gliotiii'. 
And seemed to say, 'tis for tby snke 

1 shine, my sweet Dalswintun ! 

" lliiiw stands the hill whero first I rownBd, 

Before the Mnse had owned oe— 
Thore is the glan where first she wove 

Her web of witchcraft round ine : 
Tlie wizard tn»c, the haunted stream. 

Where in my wakiug atumbers. 
Fair fruitful £aiicy on my oonl 

Poured fast her flawing niuubera. 
UslnriatOD hill, Dalawinton holm. 

And Kith, thou gentle river, 
Kise in my heart, flow in my soul. 

And dwell with roe for ever. 



"Uy father's f«ct seem on tby braei, 

And eu each huugh and hallow; 
I grow a child again, and seem 

His nauly etups to follow, 
Sow on the iipot where glad he sat. 

As bright onr hearth waa bhuing. 
The gowans grow, and harebells blow. 

And fleecy flocks are grazing. 
ParBwell Dalswinton's hill and grove. 

Farewell, too, its fair lady— 
m Ihink on all, when far I rove. 

By vale and woodland shady. 
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*' Fmrewell thy flowers, in whose rich bloom 

The honey-bees are swanning — 
Farewell thy woods, with every smell 

And eyery sound that's charming — 
Farewell thy banks of golden broom. 

The hills with fox-gloves glowing, 
The ring-dove hannts, where fairy streams 

Are in their music flowing. 
Farewell thy hill, farewell thy haUs— 

Dark fate to me is hintin*, 
I*ve seen the last I e*er shall see 

Of thee, my sweet Dalswinton ! " 

The prediction given in the last stanza was unfortun- 
ately only too true. The poet never saw Dalswinton 
again, but the tone and spirit which the efiusion 
breathes show how closely and dearly it was enshrined 
in his heart. He never returned to the vale of Niths- 
dale any more. Cunningham, after all, did not see the 
M'Ghies on his visit, for which he was greatly sorry, 
and, writing aften^-ards to his friend George, he said:— 
"I was sorry I saw so little of you when I was in 
Dumfries, and the day I had laid out to see you in 
Kirkmahoe was one of much misery. I had nearly died 
in Crichope Linn, which would have been picturesque 
enough, but somehow one covets a bed in such times. 
When I make a descent on Scotland again, I will set 
up my standard in lodgings of my own, and rally the 
M'Ghies and others of the clans around me." He had 
done a great favour to George with respect to a friend, 
and this is a part of the letter stating what he succeeded 
in doing. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



His visit to Nitlisdale was delightful in the extreme, aa 
liu uitidpated it would be, and produced a salutary 
■■ffcd upon both bis bodily and mental constitution, 
"iiirL bad been greatly exhausted by the labours he had 
'imlergone. He felt himself invigorated and almost an 
'Ulirely new man. He bad been highly gratiBed in 
!"«|[ing npon the scenes of bis youthful days — the 
f«nouB loch from which he hud removed Tltomas 
H'Chie'a keen curling stone, and painted it all over the 
'"eiuug previous to a single-banded spiel, so that the 
""tier did not know it again, and lost the game — Saad- 
M, to which he was taken when a child, and where he 
'irat saw Burns — the Roads, where his father died — 
'"regarth, where was held many a tryst — the village of 
I*»!8*intoD, where he lived when an apprentice — and 
'"wnhcad, marfeod No. l^, in the great hoax of French 
'livasiou. He bad been ffited by the dite of the district — 
'Its literaty abilities had been eulogized — be had received 
thf frtttlom of the Burgh of Dumfries, in which he bad 
"fOQght as a common stone-maaon, and ho would havu 
Wb unworthy of the honour conferred upon him bad 
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ho not rejoiced. He highly appreciated the favouis 
bestowtxl upon him, and resolred to make himself more 
worthy of them. 

Accordingly, he now set himself to the performance of 
a task which he intended to be his great literary master- 
piece, to bring out an edition of the Works of Burns, 
with his Life. This was a great undertaking, but it 
i^-as successfully accomplished. In a letter to his dear 
friend, Mr. Jerdan of the Liierarif Gazftte^ he gives, as 
his reasons for doing so, the following: — "His works hare 
been heretofore ill-arranged; the natural order of com- 
position has been neglected; poems have been printed 
as his which he never wrote, and his letters have had 
the accompaniment of epistles which were not necessary, 
and were tlie work of other hands. Poems, letters, and 
nni^dutes, liitherto unpublished, are in my possession, 
and will appear in the ct^urse of the work. My desire i^ 
t.» arrange the poems, letters, songs, remarks, and memo- 
r.uula of the bard in natural and intelligible order; to 
:.!ustrato and explain them with introductions and 
\ >^tos, and to write a full and ample memoir, such as 

V ..ill >hew his character as a man and his merits as a 
'j^ s^t. i\\v\ srive freely and faithfully the history of his 

V .^v; ;uul bridit career." The work was to come out in 

V \ ».v,^M^thlv volumes, and to be embellished with land- 
-\- IN- X •. ;r.i ttos of memorable scenes in the shires of Ayr 

', • ;" v^ v.,i\nuinie his sons Joseph and Alexander have 

■ ,\*. , : l:uiia. under Government appointments, a 

V • ;'.*,\^ which, however gratifying in the main. 

* N.^ M-nt a pang through the hearts of the 
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I, at tlie thouglit that tLey might never see them 
ag&in. However, they were Doble fellows, and went on 
nitnmingly, as the following interesting letters to their 
jrandmotber show. The first ia from Joseph at 
r'liiapore, OQ the Ganges : — 

" i Bftilcd, as vou. know, ia the Iwginniiig of Febniaiy, and 
'.hoogh many people consider a Hhip as a mere prison, and a 
'■ij (hill one besides, yet I did not find it so, for to the 
iiurelty of ihe scene were added many entertaining pas- 
«iigeni, and Captain Blair is a gentleman of piu-ts and 
iitaiaitMnts, and very interesting in conversation. Ho had, 
tnadn, a good hbraiy. so that our time was spent cheei-fully 
>uul nsefidly, wliile the capture of a shai'k, or of some 
owniiuus bird, would relieve the routine ; and the sight of a 
ptvii mli<aA would nuike us wish, in spite of everything, that 
«t wr-n- ..11 shore. 

■Tin' I{«y of Biscay is a severe and proverbial triid for 
jijung Huiloi-B, and it proved so to me, though the time of our 
greiitat |»ua and amiiRement was when we crossed the Line 
fm iW first time, when we were well dirtied with dung and 
i*f. 'clI shaved with an iron h€)Oii, and well bruised with 
koocki, ihumjts, and tmnhles. We landed njion a small 
■'•ltd called Johaima, on the East Coast of Airim, and 
"«• much Burpriaed at the sight of saragea nearly nuked, 
wd lUlighted with the taste of fresh fruits and well water, 
"ntnf wind detained ns in tlie neigh Iran rhi>od of the Line 
~liie weather was exceedingly hot and clow, and eiciKtanre 
^ the mu) during a shooting excursion brought on a alight 
*««ck of fever, which will make we very cautious for tlto 
(utnrc 

"We sailed round Ceylon, and stopjied at Madras for two 
''•J', which presents a most splendid api>earjnco on approadK 
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ing it from the sea. On the 12th of June I landed in 
Calcutta, the capital of oar empire in India, and a city of 
palaces, as it is generally, though not deservedly, called. 
The heat was excessive, for the thermometer was nearly 100° 
for many days, and sometimes above it; but comfort and the 
wealth of individuals have invented many artificial means of 
cooling both their rooms and the water they drink. I was 
in Calcutta for six weeks, during which I was living with 
Captain Blair, and visiting Government House and the best 
society. I am now proceeding up the great and holy river 
Ganges in a large boat to join my corps at Delhi, the ancient 
capital of India, and the seat of the Great MogoL We 
proceed very slowly, and I shall be as long sailing 1000 
miles of a river as I was in sailing from England to India. 
We are passing through a rich and populous country, with 
plenty of birds and game, but no tigers or wild boars near 
the banks." 

The next extract is from a letter written by Alexander, 
at Moorshedabad, and is of a later date, but we intro- 
duce it here as there may not be an opportunity 
again : — 

" I daresay you have often wondered what has become of 
that boy Sandie, and then my aunt Mina has said — *Ay, 
he's a terrible boy that, — ^he*ll no write to his auld grand- 
mither, or his auld aunt, that kenn'd him for siccan a long 
time. He has a great aversion to women, and he so seldom 
speaks to them that he canna be expected to write.' But, 
my dear grandmother, the reason that I did not write before 
was, that I had not been settled, and could write nothing 
but guesses about what would be my future destination. 
Now I am appointed to Delhi, where Mr. Harley has been. 
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1 t-clii'vc, and whei-e JoBcpb wan for a shi)rt time. It u the 

iilpDce of tho Great Mogul of the present age. 

" I MHild not have arMved in Iiidin at a better time, foi' 

I iiow Pagnn was theii in Calciilta. as an pvidtmco on a 

■nt-martiftl, aud luy brother Joseph had just come in from 

II Surrey, and canie to Calcutta a week after, so thnt we 
*-'T«aU tlirw- Ui CWcutta tt^ther, 

'When Bhall we three meet again, 
III UiQuder, lightning, or in nun!' 

"I wns ordei^ up to Moorahedabad, within six miles of 
Btr!i»jnpore, where JmneR Pagan was alationed, aud we liveil 
u^-ther for about a month, when be was sent to a i^thor 
'uurf-lhe-wny, but healthy place, caJled Riuigpoi-e, in Bengal. 
J'Wjih stopped nearly a week here befoi-e recommencing bin 
''jrrey, nnd I exjiect to see him again in about a fortnight 

"I likf India very well; at least as a person fresh from 
Lii'li.iL .;iii be expected to do. Like every one who has 
"w I riiuHtsiy that I aju disappointed. India ia, accoi-ding 

III wliai those who do not know it say, a place abounding 
^'Hi gnld, silvpi-, and precious stoneH ^ aud every native that 
.'DU may meet will have at least three Caahmere shawls 
''■)iit him. The fa<Tt is, nothing but the sun is golden; nnd 
u for (JiawU, I have not seen any. Lolling on beautiful 
■wcliM, and Iwing fanned by ladies, is veiy romantic and 
Hfutng to rea^ about, and would, no dottbt, be much 
nliahrd in England ; but here you may be fanuai by doEvns 
of Hub without any relief when the thermometer is 100°. 

"Thr' weather ia beautiful just now— it is cold enough foi' 
• fire in tlie moruiugs and evenings, and not cold enough tu 
•"•ke your fingers useless all day. I sball have a very 
(ihsMiit and solitary voyage u]) the river to Cawnpoit- for 
■■liWds of two months, when I aball commeuce nuinrhing 
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along with the hot winds. The march will be about a month, 
through Agra to Delhi 

" I have been very happy all the time I have been here. 
Besides, it put me very much in mind of Scotland, where 
everybody is better acquainted with other pec^le's familioi 
and affairs than with their own. In the last letter I hid 
from James Pagan, he says : — ' I used to think Beifaampore ft 
dull place, but I believe you will find few pleasanter stations 
in India; so don't look out for changes to a gayer station. 
You ought to be sent here for a week.' He was quite well, 
and ' sitting by the side of a good laige fire.' 

'' Joseph will remain on his Survey till the middle of the 
year. He likes the stirring manner of life that he is 1«a*^ng 
very much, and I think it is more healthy than any otiwr. 
I have just received a letter from hiuL He is quite wellt 
and wants some more shooting materials. I was intending 
to say that my aunt Mina, being of a military disposition, 
would perhaps like a tiger or leopard better than a cat; but 
I am afraid that the leo2)ard which Joseph has got would be 
rather too strong and rough an animal for a lady, as he has 
just sent to me for a strong iron chain to fasten him up. 

"I daresay my aunt Mina, who still calls my brother 
Francis her boy, often says, — * Bless me ! I wonder what that 
puir wee fallow Sandie does amang a' thae great folk.' But 
Sandie is now a *puir wee fallow' of six feet high, with 
breadth in proportion — has a constitution which bids defiance 
to all diseases, and spirits which would overcome anything." 

How many grandmothers would rejoice to have such 
noble and aflfectionate grandsons I The following 
opening of a correspondence with the late Dr. Robert 
Chambers, of Cltambers'a Journal, will be read with 
interest on various accounts: — 
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"27 Lower BelgriLTe Place, 27th October, 1832. 

g.]ijr lieu Sir,— Your letter was u welcome one. It is 
a with that frank ujieuaess of heart which I like, and 
■ ft wish, which wag no stranger to my own boeom, 
I ve Bhould bo known to each other. You must not 
) that I have been influenced in my wish by the 
Utiun with which I know youv works have been 
J hyyonr country. It is long since I took to judging 
1 matters for myaeli; jind the ■ Picture of Scotland' and 
I'lVarditions of Ertlinburgh,' both of which I bought, 
i me to wish Kobert Giiambers mnong my frienda, 
B was, perhaps, a tonch or bo of viinity in this — your 
t, ialiad-KTap, aidd-world, new-world. SeoUiah tastes and 
1 wemed to go side for side with my own. Bo aa 
f, therefore, as send me your promised ■ Book of Ballads,' 
I icwpt in return, or rather in token of future r^ard, 
e and not paacive, my rustic ' Maid of Elvar,' who has 

W her way through reform ]>amphlets and other rubbish, 

Bki ■ lily rising through the clods of the spring. There's tt 
"•n|iliaientary simile in favour of myself and my book I 
Tou tDuat not. however, think ill of it because I praise it; 
Ul try aikd read it, and tell me what you feel about it 

" I have been much jileaseJ with your account of Sir 
^tlter Scott; it wears such an iiir of truth, that no one con 
^^iofn crodonce to it, and is full of interesting facts and just 
"■wrfationa. I have no intention of exiiaudiug, or even of 
™''»"cting, my own hasty and inaccurate skotch. Mr. 
Wkhart will soon give a full and correct life of that 
■ocdfrful man to the world. The weed which I have 
"wwn on his grave — for I cannot call it a flower — m*y 
*ttber as better things must do. Some nine thousand coptei 
*neaold. This we consider high, though nothing comjwrsbl^i 
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I know, to the immense sale of ChamheriB JoumaL I am 
truly glad of your great circulation. Tour work is by a 
thousand degrees the best of all the latter progeny of tbe 
Press. It is an original work, and while it continues 80, 
must keep the lead of the paste and scissors productions^ 
My wife, who has just returned from Scotland, says that 
your Jov/maZ is very popular among her native hilla of 
Galloway. The shepherds, who are scattered there at the 
rate of one to every four miles square, read it constantly, 
and they circulate it in this way : the first shepherd who gets 
it reads it, and at an understood hour places it under a stone 
on a certain hill-top; then shepherd the second in his own 
time finds it, reads it, and carries it to another hill, where it 
is found, like Ossian's chief, under its own gray stone by 
shepherd the third, and so it passes on its way, scattering 
information over the land. 

<< My songs, my dear sir, have all the faults you find with 
them, and some more. The truth is, I am unacquainted 
with any other nature save that of the Nith and the Sol way, 
and I must make it do my turn. I am like a bird that 
gathers materials for its nest round its customary bush, and 
who sings in his own grove, and never thinks of moving 
elsewhere. The affectations of London are as nothing to me. 
In my * Lives of the Painters,' I have, however, escaped from 
my valley, and in other contemplated works I hope to show 
that, though I sing in the charmed circle of Nithsdale, I can 
make excursions in prose out of it, and write and think like 
a man of the world and its ways. — I remain, my dear Sir, 
with much regard, yours always, 

<< Allan Ounninqham. 

*' To Robert Ghamben, Esq.*' 
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^ If there is one social feature of Cunningham's character 
s admire more than another, it is his aSection 
» his family, and especially for his mother. How oft«n 
does it happen that when sons grow up, leave their 
native place, aud have families of their own, those near 
to them, if not forgotten, are neglected, and news of 
litem are obtained at second-hand, or by chance ! But 
it was not so with Allan Cunningham. He was a moet 
dutiful and affectionate son, and amidst the greatest 
buBlte of business he contrived time to write to his 
inotber, and to add to her comfort in every way he 
wiuld. Then, in his own home how genial he was! 
although iu one of his letters he refers to his haatj 
temper, as contrasted with that of one of his sons, in his 
■if e'i! estimation. This, however, we consider as a joke 
on hb pari He had one daughter to whom he was 
devotedly attached, but who was early removed by death- 
"C caimot avoid quoting the following poem addressed 
to ber, on expressing a desire to leave Nithsdale and 
"itiim III her home in London: — 



"THE POETS INVITATION. 
" So thou wilt qait thy comnulet, iwcet, 

Nilh's foantaiiiB, iweeping grove, uid holme, 
for diat&at Londun's dusty atraet ! 

Then come my youogest, fairest, come; 
For not the iiinshiae following ihowara. 
Nor fruit- bnds to the wintry bowers, 
Kot Udyo-bracken to the hioil. 
Nor wirm bwk to the [«ndor rind. 
Nor long-bird to the iproutiog tree. 
Nor hcath-beli to the guthering bee, 
Nor golden daylight to ud eyM, 
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Nor moon-star showing Iwks to rise. 
Nor son long lost in some far part. 
Who leaps back to his mother's heart 
Nor lily to Dalswioton lea, 

Nor moonlight to the fairy, 
Can be so dear as then to me. 
My youngest one, my Mary. 

" Look well on Nithsdale's lonely hiUa, 

Where they who loved thee lived of yore; 
And dip thy small feet in the rills 

Which sing beside thy mother's door. 
There's not a bnah on Blackwood lea, 
On broad Dalswinton not a tree; 
By Carse there's not a lily blows, 
On Cowhill bank there's not a rose; 
By green Portrack no fruit-tree fair. 
Hangs its ripe clusters in mid-air, 
But what in hours not long agone. 
In idling mood were to me known; 
And now, though distant far, they seem 
Of heaven, and mix in many a dream. 

Of Nith's fair land limn all the charms 

Upon thy heart, and carry 
The picture to thy father's arms, 
My youngest one, my Mary. 

** Nor on the lovely land alone. 

Be all thy thoughts and fancy squander'd ; 
Look at thy right hand, there is one 

Who long with thee hath mused and wander'd,- 
Now with the wild bee 'mongst the flowers, 
Now with the song-bird in the bowers; 
Or plucking balmy blooms and throwing 
Them on the winds or waters flowing; 
Or marking with a mirthsome scream, 
Your shadows changing in the stream ; 
Or gay o'er summer's painted ground. 
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Danced till the trees seemed reeling round; 
Or listening to some far-heard tune, 
Or gazing on the calm clear moon. 

0! think on her whose nature sweet 

Would neither shift nor yary 
From gentle deeds and words discreet- - 
Such Margaret was to Mary. 

** The pasture hills fade from thy sight, 
Nith sinks with all her silver waters, 
With all that's gentle, mild, and sweet. 
Of Nithsdale's dames and daughters. 
Proud London, with her golden spires. 
Her painted halls and festal fires. 
Calls on thee with a mother's voice, 
And bids thee in her arms rejoice. 
But still when Spring, with primrose mouth. 
Breathes o'er the violets of the south, 
Thon'lt hear the far wind-wafted sounds 
Of waves in Siddick's cavem'd bounds, 
The music of unnumbered rills. 
Which sport on Nithsdale's haunted hills ; 
And see old Molach's hoary back. 
That seems the cloud to carry. 
And dream thyself in green Portrack, 
My darling child, my Mary." 

We sUall now give some of his letters to his mother 
before noticing his work, at which he is busy, the " Works 
and Life of Burns": — 

"Belgrave Place, 19th August, 1833. 

"My dear Mother, — I am glad to leam that your health 
and spirits are much the same as when I had the great satis- 
faction, I may my with a son's feeling, the honour of seeing 
jou in Scotland. We are also very well. Mary is taller and 
.stronger, and all are growing except myself. My gi'owth 
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must, I fear, be downwards ; but such is the lot of life. M7 
wife, with Poll and Frank, are living for the present at 
Blackheath, and the fresh, free air is, I can observe, bene- 
ficial. Peter is in London, and has written and published a 
book, a Life of Drununond the Poet, with selections fi:t>m his 
poems. It has been well received, and, considering that it was 
written when he was but sixteen years old, is reaHj wonder- 
ful for good taste and accuracy of thinking. Of Alexander, 
poor fellow, we have not yet heard, nor do we expect to hear 
before the end of next month. I hope he will meet hia 
brother in Calcutta, and get on as well as he has done. 

''We have had a letter from Joseph, dated from Rajmahaly 
the 1st of March. He was then well, in good spirits, and 
busy making his Survey. He says his name is now known 
in Bengal, and he is not afraid but that he will in future 
have staff appointments. His cousin, James Pagan, was 
with him, and living in his jtent, on a visit for a montL 
James was very well, got Joseph's elephant every day to shoot 
upon, and generally succeeded in shooting as much game aa 
served for dinner. He had nearly, I mean his elephant^ 
stumbled on a sleeping tiger, but James prudently turned his 
elephant's head, and obeyed the old proverb of letting sleep- 
ing dogs lie. I am glad they are together. Will you tell this 
story to my dear sister Mary, and say that I wish to have a 
long letter from her own hand? I forgot to say that Joseph's 
appointment will, while it lasts, bring him £600 or £700 
a-year above his pay. I summed up lately what my two 
engineers had cost me, and foimd it to exceed a thousand 
poimds. 

"For my own part, I am busy beyond all example. I 
have twice as much to write as what I ought to do, but I have 
taxed my strength not beyond what it can bear, and I intend 
to give my body a month's pleasure, and my heart a month's 
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a commg anJ seeing you next year in the Bummor at 
<rn fiirude. I shall como when no one shall know. 
t notice to yourself will be my iklightiiig at your gate, 
ud wc shall have long conversations with no one to inter- 
rupt OB. 1 am jufit now busy writing the Life of Bums. I 
us reoetviiig new liiforiuatioD from niony sources, also 
■ iiiTi, nnd even poeioa of his, and I expect to make a good 
' irit, sucb a ono an the world will take. It will extend 
" (ix volumes, A painter is, I believe, even now in Niths- 
i-^lii takiu}; sket^^hes of soecery to engrave for it. Among 
!j(r things, he is making me a drawing of the Blackwood 
11 where our cotloge stood in whicli 1 was bom. This la 
inatti^r of vanity, so say nothing about it. 
Your grandson Allan is u quiot, steady lad, and a good 
'"rknion, and will do very well there can be no doubt. 
"ii'll my sister at the village that he gives me full satisfac- 
'uin, Mid will be able to save money. Tell my siater that 
■T', Uiat is, all of us, often talk of her, and that her boy 
Fnok is grown t«ll, much like Joseph, and U an admirable 
KJiuUr. Tell my sister Jean that she must find some 
uHdotes of Bums for me. I have got several more of his 
utogrtpb*, and expect a dozen or two of his letters which 
hiTp never yet been published. 

"My «ife, for I have this moment retumed from Black- 
Wit, lends ber kind love to you. She unites with me in 
'^e Ut luy sistera. — I remain, my beloved Mother, your 
^t^ionate son, 

'■AlLAK CUNHIKOBAX. 

" Mn. Caimiogbani." 

" Uclgnve Plftcts 15tli March, 1835. 
"My dear Mother, — I ought to have written this letter 
■iDM time ago, but, to tell the truth, I hod neither heart 
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nor health for details of sorrow. We have Buflfered sad 
bereavements — jon have lost a much-loved son — ^I have 
lost a dear brother, and my wife has been deprived of two 
brothers — all in the course of a few months. These events 
have kept us in a state of agitation and sorrow, but we are 
now becoming more composed, and are endeavouring to look 
forward, and, above all, upward, for true relief can only come 
from that quarter. It helps to soothe us, too, to hear tbat 
70U are better. The spring suns are beginning to shine, and 
the spring flowers to appear, and you will be able to step 
over the door a little; and were your walks no wider than 
your own garden, it cannot &il to refresh you to see the 
daisies and lilies, and many other flowers which you taught 
me' to be fond of, growing on every side. In the little spot 
of ground before my own window, I see, as I write now, the 
crocuses and snow-drops in full blow, and the lilies appearing, 
and I feel gratified, and think of the little nook at the Roads 
where I delved and dibbled, and thought my toils overpaid 
when I got you to come and look at my auriculas and roses. 
** We had long letters on Saturday last from India. Alex- 
ander had been a second time promoted, but when he wrote 
his letter he had been for some time laid up with cold and 
fever. The fever, he said, was gone, but the cold and sore 
throat remained. Joseph's letter was three weeks later, and 
he had heard from Alexander two days before. He was then 
all but well, and on the }>oint of riding out to begin his 
inspection of the public buildings of Central BengaL He 
obtained this appointment through the kindness of Major 
Irvine, an eminent engineer, a native of Langholm. Joseph 
was quite well, and expected to be a twelvemonth more 
employed on the Canal. As soon as we hear from Alexander 
we will let you know. James Pagan was very weU on the 
12th of October, the date of his cousin's letter. Frank is at 
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•ehool aC Twickeuhum, and is making great progress. Mary 
tiAja a governess at Lome, and has learned to play Scotch 
tunai. Bnd work flowers, and make puddings, though I 
hanlly think ahe is equal to the construction of the pigeon 
|MP, which I once heard you describe, with a dove-cote and 
doves on the top of it, 

" Peter is, yoii know, a clerk in the Audit office. The 
ntaiation begins at £W a-year, and rises in course of time to 
£500 or £600. He has much leisure, and resolves to employ 
it lilce his father in making books. He is busy editing two 
voiomes at present, and has good offers for ori^nal comjioai' 
taona. My only fear ia tliat he will throw himself before 
ibe pntilic sooner thEin his mind is informed and liis taste 
nntnrci]. His pince was given to me by my friend Sir 
Jtoliert Peel, accompanied by a letter so complimentary and 
BO kiiul aa will ever endear him to my heart. My brother 
Peter ia with as, and helps to mako our fireside more 
deeri^iL He la so eqiia.1 of temper and mind, and so full ttto 
of all kinds of ent«^rtaining knowledge, that I hardly know 
whom to compare him to. Were I to say he is almost as 
good M I am, my wife would itply, ' Ho is far better 
DBtuTpd than Allan,* and really I t«lievL> she would be right; 
yet I am not ill-tempered you know, as tempers go. 

"Wo see our brother Thomas' widow and son and 
dM^htera often. It was fortunate for them that John was 
ostKblished ia Mr. Rennie's before his father's death. They 
vmild hare nearly been <lesolate (deatitutel) also, for my 
r hud neglected to insure liia life for the benefit of tin 
Wore I removed to-morrow, my wife would liave 
■om tha Life Insurance OtHro, besides what she may 
o on for my works, and what hw children owe her. 
r £20 a-year lu insure this anm. I shall not <Ue n 
xnier for it, and it helps to keep my mind oasy. 
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'* Now you must not imagine, that because I am not so 
well as I have been, I am at all in a dangerous stata In 
truth, I wrought too much and too anxiously. The educa- 
tion of my sons, and the outfit of the two eldest to India, 
have left me far from rich, and that made me toil more than 
was good for my health. I have not written twenty pages 
these three months, and am allowing my mind as well as 
body to lie fallow, as the farmers say, with the hope of a 
better crop at the next ploughing. If I can only get a 
couple of years or so over my head, I will, I think, leave 
my place with Mr. Chantrey, and, taking a house and garden 
some three or four miles from London, try what three hours' 
writing in the day and a little gardening and amusement 
will do for me. I am not a person of expensive habits, and 
can, when Frank is provided for, live on a small income. 

" My wife sends her best love to you, and to Mina, and 
Jean, and I add mine. Will you be so good as name us to 
Mr. David Eodan and Mrs. Rodan, also to Mrs. Burgessi 
When I am next on the Nith I shall take more leisure than 
I could obtain when I was down last. I particularly wish 
to spend some days with the Eodan family, the Hobson 
family, the Taylor family, and, though last, not least in my 
esteem, with the M'Ghies, father and son. All these were 
friends of my father's family, and friends of mine, and are 
often present to my thoughts. There are others, but I have 
neither room nor leisure to be more particular. 

"The stockings fitted me finely, and were made veiy 
welcome, particularly the pair which you knitted. Mina or 
Jean will be so good as write to siay that the letter and 
enclosure have arriTed; and if you could but write, were it 
only three lines yourself, they would be made most welcome 
by your loving and affectionate son, 

" Allan Cunningham. 

''Mrs. Cunningham." 
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"27 Belgrare Place. 4th April. 183fi. 
Mother,— I write to assure you that I lun now 
as ever I was, reading, writing, and talking, as 
dttring the evenings, and busy with marble and bron2« 
the day. Indeed, we are all as well as you can wish 
Te had letters from India speaking of Alexander's 
but u letter, duted l'2tb Noveinlier, fitiin Joseph says 
' is i^uite oa well oa ever. We are looking for letters 
a the East every day, but winds and waves cannot be 
"Tiimanded. 

' I aluutit envy you the little garden at your door. I 
'■-ri! s suiail patch at mine where I peniuode a lily or a daisy 
•' lilooiu upon, with now and then a tulip and u rose, I 
IL1W t Urge garden much, and I feel pemuaded that if I had 

I my health would l>e bettor, and I hope to haTc one soon 
w neigfabourliood of Loudon. I was idniost templed to 
I down and dwell beside you lately, but luckily for my- 
I yielded not; for though I love the people, and the 
I atul long tti Ini among tliose whom I love, I cannot 
til from myself that London is the proper place for mo. 
■no all in confusion here from the disputoa between the 
iWi« and the Whigs, The former propose measures whivh 
'i' "lio love their country cannot but ai>provo, while thf 
Nter oppose ihem with all their might, and core nothing for 

R9 honour or consistency, so long as they can succeed in 
niog and upsetting them. Should the Whigs succeed, 
t think tfaey will, the Church of England will receive a 
tnta which it can never recover. If the re%-ipnuM of 
'^ GRtablished Church arc bestowed on the Catliolics in 
'"W. the IHssenters of England, and I am one you know, 
*^i demand the same concession, and so will the Dissenten 
'^SroiUuid. 
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" My brother Peter is very well; so is my son Peter, and 
so likewise are Frank and Maiy. I know not if we shall 
be in Scotland this year; the pain of parting with the North 
is not small, and the outlay is great. My wife joins me in 
love to Mina and Jean, and, above all, my beloved Mother, 
to yourself. — I remain, your affectionate son, 

'^ Allan Cuknikoham. 

" I shall write soon again. 
"Mrs. Cunningham." 

The Works and Life of Robert Bums came out in 
-eight volumes, instead of six, as had been originally 
advertised, the matter having increased upon his hands, 
and he put forth all his energies to make the enterprize 
a success. After all his praying, pleading, and payment- 
promising, to certain distinguished writers, with regard 
to the "Anniversary Annual" for 1830, to which we have 
already referred, it came to nothing; for he descended 
from his editorial throne and ceased all connection with 
it, as the proprietor and publisher having twice changed 
its character, determined to change it again, by making 
it a monthly instead of an annual volume. Perhaps this 
stimulated his eflforts the more, to show that in an inde- 
pendent capacity he was quite willing to risk public 
opinion on his side as he had hitherto done, and 
without regret. Poets, authors, and artists, are often- 
times, if not always, particularly sensitive in matters 
which belong to their several professions. The work 
appeared in a very elegant form, and was hailed with 
general approbation, Cunningham carried out his 
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deeigD most faithfully, and from the research he mode, 
mad the industry he bestowed in finding out fresh 
materials for the Life, as well aa Notes, he deserves the 
ackoowledgments of succeeding biographers of the 
great bard, seeing that tliey have made ample use of 
what he originally supplied Of course, many things 
h»TC oome to light with reference to Burns since that 
work was i^ued, which Cunningham could not be ex- 
pected to know at the time he wrote, but yet his edition 
is still considered a standard work on the subject. In a 
pTc&tory notice to the last volume he thus takes leave 
of his brother bard; — 

"My task is ended — fareweel, Robini 
My 'preuCice mase staaila Hsd and sobbin', 
To think thy country kept thee Hcrubbin' 

Her barmy bkrroU. 
Of ibaiDB immortal mankind robbio', 

And thee of launla. 

"Let lettnuDg'i Greekiah gmba cry bnmph! 
Hot leaiota groan, cold critics grumph, 
And ilka itarr'd nnd gartor'd aiiniph 

Yawn, hum, and hai 
In glory'* pack then art a tmmph 

That jweeps them «'. 

" Ronod thee 6ack'd achalttn many ft oltuter. 
And domiuioi cama in a cluster, 
In words three span lang 'gan they blaster 

Of classic models. 
Of Tally's light and Virgil's lostre, 

And shook their noddles. 

"Yc laugh'd, and muttering, 'Learning! d — n her! 
Stood luuddly up, bnt start oi 
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Wi* Nature's fire for lore and grammar, 

And classic roles, 

Crashed them as Thor's triumphant hammer 

Smash'd paddock stools. 

"And thou wert right, and they were wrang — 
The sculptor's toil, the poet's sang. 
In Greece and Rome frae nature sprang, 

Ajid, bauld and free. 
In sentiment and language Strang 

They spake like thee. 

**Thy muse came like a giggling taupie 
Dancing her lane; her sangs sae sappy 
Cheer'd men like drink's inspiring drappie — 

Then, grave and stem. 
High moral truths sublime and happy 

She made them learn. 

"Auld grey-beard Lear, wi' college lantern. 
O'er rules of Horace stoitering, ventunn', 
At song, glides to oblivion saunterin' 

Ajid starless night; 
Whilst thou, up cleft Parnassus canterin', 

lives on in light. 

"In light thou liv'st. While birds lo'e simmer. 
Wild bees the blossom, buds the timmer, 
Ajid man lo'es woman — rosy limmerl 

I'll prophesie 
Thy glorious halo nought the dimmer 

Will ever be. 

"For me — though both sprung from ae mother, 
I'm but a weakly young half-brother, 
Sae 0! foi^ve my musing swither, 

'Mid toils benighted, 
'Twas lang a wish that nought could smother. 

To see thee righted. 
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"Fne Kyle, wi' music in her bowers; 
Frme fairy glens, where wild Doon ponrs; 
Frae bills, bedropped wi* sunny showers, 

On Solway strand, 
I'to gathered. Bums, thy scattered flowers 

Wi' filial hand. 

"And O! bright and immortal Spirit, 
If ought that lessens thy rare merit 
I've uttered — ^like a god thoull bear it, 

Thou canst but know 
Thy stature few or none can peer it 

Now bom below." 



A second edition of the work, in one volume, ap- 
peared the following year, so rapid had been the sale of 
the first 
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CHAPTER XX. 



i 



Is manj of the earlier editions of Burns' poems, pub — 
luhed after his death, and in some of the cheap edition^ 
still, there is found a humorous and scourging " Epistl^^ 
to a TUIor." in reply to ono which the said tiulor bai^ 
transmitted to the poet, admonishing him very severely 
with r^nrd to liis conduct and coiiTersalion. This 
poom is DOW known to have been a forgery, but wbids 
Burns was nuule aware of at the time by its author, bis i 
friend and correspondent, 'Winsome Willie." So nd- J 
mirable an imitation was it of the language, style, and I 
sentiment of the great bard himself, that it long passed I 
without detection ; and was even regarded as one of his \ 
choicest and raciest effusions, from the salient humour 
and keen satire which it contained. Yet so great and 
penetrative was the sagacity of some of the early critics, 
that it was only after considerable hesitation they agreed 
to pass it as a genuine production. But although not 
from the pen or the hrain of Bums, yet, as we haves^d, 
he was cognizant of it^ existence; and the opinion he 
' gave of it — not generally known — is one of the reasons 
why we refer to it at present, Cunningham says he 
had heard it surmised that Bums wrote the epistle him- 
self for the sake of the answer ; and he seems to believe 
it, as he considers it a compliment to his genius, but 
not a just one, in being able to write down to the level 
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' 'lie rerses it contuiDs. But it was not so. The 
''Jinai Ititter in tLe tailor's autograph is now before us, 
Jiiii could not Ity any possibility beloog to Burns. 

At the time that Burns was farmer a' Mossgiel, 
WiUiam Simpson was schoolmaster in Ochiltree, and 
liw two were on friendly— indeed, intimate — terms. 
Simpson had been at lirst intended for the church, and 
'liul proceeded some length in his college curriculum 
'■"vards the pulpit, when he suddenly stopped short, 
'>.iiie farewell to the clergy, and adopted the humble 
■ 'iit no less important profession of a teacher of the 
i'Ung. His abilities as a poet were considerably above 
mEiiiocrily, although he has been characterized by 
Cliambers as only a " rhymer," and he has left behind 
tiim a large volume of poems in manuscript, which have 
never be«n published. During his lifetime he was often 
urged to give them to the world, but he always declined, 
his constant reply being that he wrote for amusement 
and not for profit. Burns, however, seems to have 
ibuught him more than a " rhymer," when ho addressed 
Jiim in the following strains: — 

' ' Anld CoiIb DOW mity Edgfi f u' fain, 
She** gotten poets o' her tin, 
Chiela wha their cUanters winna hain, 

But tune their lays. 
Till eohoea a' rcaonad again 



" Ramsaf and famoua Fergaxaoa 
Gied Forth aiul Tay a lift tiioaa; 
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D bought himself entitled to greater remuDeration 

I he received. His pay was one Bhilling a-day, 

h he thouglit too littlo for his wants, and therefore 

I Gaosed a petition to be forwarded to the Duke of 

k for an increase ; but he received no reply to his 

^cation. William boldly addressed a memorial in 

kown hand to the Duko, which procm-ed him an ad- 

1 aiipence. When he died, Simpson wrote the 

lowing epitaph for his tombstone: — 

•' EPITAPH ON WILLIAM WEIR. 

" Faithfully is kxlgi'd here 
The mortal port of William Weir. 
William, fnll of martial mettle. 
Stood the brimt of many a battle ; 
HaidBhipa many nndenrent. 
lived * hero— died a Mint 
Moments juilitory paat. 
Off bii armour he baa csst, 
Knapoack, svord, and gun dung liy. 
Where his regimeotala lie. 
Full of hope that when the laat 
Trumpet Rounds ita potent blnst. 
Starting all of every hoat. 
Dead aod liring to their [lOst. 
Williniii will (in annoiir clear, 
Never more to rust) appear, 
Ranked among the faithful fuR. 
GlorioaB at the Graad Heviow,'' 



the life of his Majesty Oeoi^ III. was 
iUpted by James UadGeld, in ISOO, fortunately 
nit BaccesB, various congratulatory addresses were 
tnted to the King on hia providential eocape. The 
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following one was drawn up by Simpson for the Scoti 
schoolmasters to sign ; but whether or not it was : 
warded for presentation in the proper quarter, 
cannot say: — 

" MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN— 

'* While reverend priests, who through the nation 
Hold regicide in detestation. 
Crowd round, in keen congratulation, 

Britannia's throne, 
Adoriug for your preservation 

Kind Heaven alone; 

" We Dominies benorth the Tweed, 
Wha inly shudder at the deed 
Of firing at a monarch's head. 
In heartfelt strains 
The Power praised that wis'd the lead 
Out o'er your brains. 

** For, like yoursel', we're monarchs a*, 
Tho' mair despotic as to law; 
And shall, while treason we misca', 

Rejoice till death. 
That Hadfield neither made you fa', 

Nor did you scaith. 

" Now Lon'on town rings like a bell, 
Wi' 'Jamie Hadfield's no himsel';' 
It may be sae, I canna tell; 

But this attempt. 
Unless ye hang him, argues well 

Ye're scant o' hemp. 

" He's no himsel' ! what plague then is he? 
Meg Nicholson, that hav'rel hizzy — 
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Wha blew the pipe till grown sae dizzy — 

Her rusty gully 
Drew, and drave (the Deil's aye busy), 

Wi' murderous sally. 

" To ettle death wi' sic a shaft, 
Conyinoed us a' that Meg was daft; 
And therefore she's humanely left, 

Untwin'd o* life; 
Of liberty alone bereft, 

And yon auld knife. 

'* But Meg's by far owre weel ta*en care o', 
And selfish Hadfield hearing thereo* — 
Her lot to share, he coft a pair o* 

Pistols indeed; 
And ane discharged within a hair o' 

Your royal head ! 

" U legislation prove sae callous, 
As wink at sic audacious fallows; 
If rascals may get up to kill us. 

And no be snibbet, 
What signify your laws, your gallows. 

Your jail, your jibbet ? 



** May a' concerned in ony plot 
'Gainst yon or yours be hanged and shot. 
Amen. When Satan thus has got 

His ain, we'll sing 
The fervent prayer of every Scot, 

God Sats the Kino! 



Th 
h 



6 above specimens of Simpson s muse show that 
^ Was something more than a "rhymer." But we 
^H) to another character. In a small cottage called 
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Pool^ not far from the village of Ochiltree, livedo 
now upwards of a century ago, a man of the name of 
Thomas Walker, by trade a tailor, by propensity a 
poet Of Walker's life little is now remembered, hia 
position in society not being one which exposed him 
much to public notice beyond the bounds of his im- 
mediate neighbourhood. As a tradesman he was well 
skilled in his craft, and was greatly resorted to when 
the needle and shears were in requisition. He was a 
member of that portion of the dissenting Church called 
the Burghers, and during the whole course of his life he 
engaged in the ordinances of religion with a zeal and 
piety indicative of the pleasure he took in their observ- 
ance. He was none of those, however, who consider an 
unbending gravity an indispensable requisite for the 
character of a Christian. He was gay and joyous, oould 
break a joke upon his friend, and take one in return. 
Apart from his religious duties, his whole soul was wrapt 
in the worship of the Muses; and if he was favoured 
with but few visits from the celebrated Nine themselves, 
he had frequent intercourse with their nearest kin. As 
a poet he does not rank in the first class certainly, nor 
did he make any pretension to this. His ideas of 
poetry do not appear to have been the most correct 
With him the whole charm of poetizing seemed to 
consist in a good jingle and a host of verses. From a 
long habit of throwing his thoughts into rhyme he had 
acquired great facility in making a stanza on the most 
trivial occurrence, and the shortest notice. Once on a 
time, while plying his vocation in a farm-house in the 
neighbourhood, one of the servants entered the kitchen. 
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and in the absence of the mistress purloined a small 
slice of beef from a ham hanging overhead, at the same 
time addressing the tailor with — " Noo, Tam, ye*re no to 
tell the guidwife, or mak' a sang on me, for takin' this 
bit thin skliffer," to which Tom immediately gave the 
following impromptu : — 

" Ye greedy-like thief, 

Let be the hung beef, 
And meddle nae mair wi' the ham, 

Or else the goidwife 

Will raiae np a strife, 
And lay a' the wyte o't on Tam." 

At the time Simpson was enjoying the friendship and 
correspondence of Bums, his neighbour, the tailor, was 
ambitious of a similar honour, and did his utmost to 
secure it, but without success. Though labouring under 
the difficulties of a limited education, yet he possessed 
the feelings and affections of a poet. Many a late and 
early hour he devoted to the Muses, but the wants of a 
family were to be attended to, and the flow of some 
melodious stanza was cruelly interrupted by his having 
to mount the board. Yet there sat he, whistling, sing- 
ing, joking, and rhyming from morning tiU night, with 
Rab Bums o* Mossgiel floating uppermost in his mind. 
Mustering courage, he sent the following letter to Bums, 
properly addressed, but weeks passed and no answer 
was returned: — 



(( 



EPISTLE TO ROBERT BURNS. 



** What fine amusement's this I hear, 
That doth my dowie spirits cheer ? 
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It's BobiD, fam*d baith far and near 
For makin' rhyme, 

Whilk sonnded sweetly in my ear, 
Noo mony a time. 

'* Some cantie callan thon maun be; 
Altho' I never did thee see, 
Fain wad I shake a paw wi' thee, 

And crack a blink; 
But thoa'rt owre far awa for me, 

I really think. 

" Fine cantie chiel, I do declare, 
O, wert thou near a mile or mair, 
Tho' scant o' time, I wadna care 

To gang and crack. 
And sit wi* thee baith lang and sair 

Ere I cam' back. 

" Or could we meet some Mauchline fair— 
I sometimes tak' a bottle there — 
Thou'd be as welcome to a share 

As thou could'st be; 
Wae worth the purse that wadna spair 

A drink to thee. 



** I'm yet but young, and new set out, 
My rhymes begin to rin about. 
And aye I ken I get a clout 

Frae you and Willie ; 
Ye ken him wecl, without a doubt. 
Your rhyming billie. 



II 



He teaches weans the muckle A's, 
And keeps a pair o' leather taws, 
But ne'er lays on without a cause, 

Yet floys them a'; 
Lang may he wag about the wa's. 

And never fa'. 
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" Were you and Willie owre an ingle, 
Where mntchkin Btoups and glasses jingle, 
Ton twa wad mak* a bonny pingle, 

I'm sure o' that; 
A pair o' you is seen but single, 

In ony spat. 

'* Fair fa' ye, lads, ye're no that slack, 
Fa* weel I like to hear your knack; 
Can Will and Allan be come back. 

That lang are dead? 
Hoot, no; ye*re twa raised up to crack, 

Just in their stead. 



«« 



But, Robin, when cam' ye asteer? 
It hasna been this mony a year; 
Ye like auld warl' folk appear. 

That liv'd langsyne— 
So your auld fashiont taunt and jeer 

Put me in min' 



** 0' some auld folk that I hae seen. 
Sit roun' the ingle late at e'en, 
Wi' lang e'ebrows out owre their een. 

And glower at me. 
As if a ferlie I had been 

For them to see. 

'* They sat about the ingle lowes. 
And fley'd me talking about cowes. 
Witches and warlocks, dead men's pows. 

Till I was weary; 
The sweat amaist ran aff my brows, 
I was sae eery. 



** But, Robin, between me and you. 
Think ye, mauft a' thae things be true ? 
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I ken ye're brawlie fit to show 

Me what ye think; 
I heard some rhymes o' yours a* throng^ 

And weel they clink. 

" 0, but my heart wad be fa' light, 
In Ochiltree to get a sight 
O* your braw rhyme, sae trim and tight. 

As ye can 'dite it; 
So sit ye doon a while some night. 
And rhyme and write it. 

" Direct to Tam that mak's the claes — 
Some tell me that I jag the flaes; 
But gin they ding me owre the braes, 

They'll ne'er do mair. 
For I might break baith shins and taes. 

And that fu' sair. 

"Thomas Wali 

Receiving no reply to this, he sent Bums anoti: 
which he fully and freely gave his opinion of the 
morality, but at the same time not exculpating hi 
The foUowmg stanzas are a specimen of his i 
epistle: — 



" Fu' weel ye ken ye'll gang to bell, 
Qin ye persist in doin' ill; 
Wae's me, ye're hurlin' doon the bill 

Withouten dread, 
An* ye^ll get leave to swear your till 

After ye- re dead. 

** O EabI lay by thae foolish tricks. 
An' steer nae mair the female sex, 
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Or loiiie dajr ye'U cmnc through the pricba, 

An' that fe'll tee; 
Yell fin't bard leevin' at auld Nick's— 

I'm wae for thee. 

" Ws'ra owi« like those wlia thiak it 6t. 
To staff their uoddJes fo' o' wit. 
And jet cont^ut in darkaess Bit, 

Wha shun the light, 
To let tbem boo iloon tu the pit 

That taog dark night 

" But Farowcel, Rab. I mano awa. 
May Ha that made db keep db a', 
For that wonld bo a dreadf u' fa'. 



"0 answer was ever received to this letter either, and 

''^ [wor tailor was eadly grieved, and almost demented, 

'' 'be E«eiuiDg slight Day after day did he make bis 

"-'plaint to SimpsuD of Bums' unkindness in not 

"iting him. To gratify Tom's ardent longings, Sini])- 

**" wrote in Bums' uame the poem to which we have 

'^erred, entitled " Epistle to a TaUor," and sent it up 

"* Pool. Almost half-naked, and ecstatic with joy, 

■talker rushed into Simpson's Hcbool, ciyiug, "O Willie, 

"illie, I hae got ane noo; a clencher; read it man, read 

''■ With ill-restrained laughter he read it, and returned 

'^ ^1 the tailor, who religiously preserved it till the day 

"i lija death without ever discovering the hoax which 

^*d been played upon him. A few days afterwards 

Hp^noD met Bums, and reproached him for not writing 
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to the tailor. Bums said, "Man, Willie, I aye intended 
to write the bodie, but never got it dune." Simpscm 
then told the whole story, and read to him the answer 
he had sent in his name. Bums gave him a thump on 
the shoulder and said, "Od, Willie, ye hae thrashed the 
tailor far better than I could hae dune." Many, many 
summers have come and gone, shedding a mellow lustre 
over fair Ochiltree, since "Winsome Willie" followed 
his famed correspondent and Mend to "the land o' the 
leal." A longer period has passed away since Tom 
Walker was gathered to his fathers; but the memory of 
all three is yet fresh among the old inhabitants of the 
village, and their names are never mentioned but with 
respect. 

Among the minor celebrities of Burns' acquaintance 
who have given an interest to his musings, and who in 
return have been honoured with niches in the edifice 
of his fame, there is one who occupies a most prominent 
place, and who, we believe, will be among the very last 
to be forgotten. Yet, conspicuous as her position is, 
and distinguished the part she is represented as having 
performed so well, we do not remember having seen 
recorded of her any notice, biographical, anecdotical, or 
obituary, beyond what has been transmitted in the 
poet's tale. Others have had their historians and their 
<3ommentators, tracing their genealogies, delineating 
their characters, describing their persons, and register- 
ing whatever else has been known or reported of them; 
but notwithstanding the havoc she wrought, the dread 
she inspired, and the prominence she held, the memorials 
of her history seem even more meagre and scanty than 
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3+9 



'- ' famous garment wLicli contributed to gain her ao 

^aortal nameL 

Tarn o' Slianter" we know as Douglas Graham, a gash, 

ii-'iieat, Carrick farmer on the Culzean shore, somewhat 

.vlthded to sociality, Uto hours, and bibulous habits OD 

ui;irltel days in Ayr. His wife, Kate, we know as Helen 

M'Taggart, superstitious, credulous in witches and bogles, 

aiid peculiarly eloquent in a certain kind of discoune 

•ben her liege lord waa himself both the subject and 

■'' principal auditor. "Souter Johnny" we also know j 

John Davidson, an itinerant house-to-house cobblar,| 

I'liiaon in olden times, and who repudiated the maxim 

llmt " the cobbler should ever stick to his last." But 

«liijwas"Cvitty Sork"! None can tell, Assuredly she 

"M nu myth. Yet what is known or remembered of 

' r moro tlian that she was the belle of the famous 

^-uJnighl carousal in Alloway Kirk, and occusionally 

i'Ktiiied disastrous pranks among the fishermen and 

■jrmeTsou the Carrick shore? We have lately obtained 

^ i'w particulars respecting this notable weird woman 

ii'jrn a respectable and trustworthy source, the friend of 

"EC who knew her intimately, and whom she presented, 

^ few hours before her death, with a portion of her 

twuseholil chattels as a token of her gratitude for the 

'i'Diloess she had received from him during a long 

Period of years — John Murdoch of Laighpark Bala. 

It may seem wonderful, but it is yet tnie, that how- 
■ >tr disreputable may be the character of a witch, there 
''■'vebcen many claimants to the title of "Cutty Sark;" 
'"•t, of course, by tlie parties themselves, but by their 
''ttOGudaubs, to whom "distance lends enchantment to 



1. 
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the view," and who, now seeing the immortality the cha- 
racter has attained through the poet's genius, are anxioas 
to claim kindred with the ill-starred quean. The real 
" Cutty Sark " was Eatherine Steven, or, as curtailed in 
the dialect of the district, Eate Steen, by which she 
was commonly called, for no one dared to address her 
by her sobriquet through fear of the sad consequences 
which might ensue. She was bom in a cottage near 
the Maidens, and was brought up by her grandmother 
at Laighpark, in the parish of Eirkoswald, on the Carrick 
shore, where she paid the debt of nature many years 
ago, in a state of extreme indigence, when she had 
attained a good old age, yet generally dreaded to the 
last. 

When Burns was attending Kirkoswald school, he 
was intimately acquainted with the dwellers along the 
Tarnberry coast. Shanter, the residence of Tam, Qlen- 
fit, the abode of " Souter Johnny," and Laighpark were 
placed in the iinmediate neighbourhood of each other, 
Avith other cottages around, such as those of the miller 
and the smith. Kate Steen and her " reverend granny " 
were both well known to the poet, and many an hour he 
spent in their shieling, listening to the stories of the 
withered beldame about pirates and smugglers; and 
also spell-bound by the unconscious cantrips of the 
young witch Kate. 

We usually associate the idea of witchcraft with 
extreme ugliness, deformity, and old age; but history 
informs us that the young and the fair have oftentimes 
been branded with the opprobrious epithet, and made 
to suffer the punishment which was accounted due. 
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SiitiinJay, in the Devil's Calendar, was the witclies' 
>^ibhftlh; and it is interesting to mark the synchronica] 

"Curacy of the poet in fixing the time of the jubilant 
utDOBal — it was early on Saturday morning. The 
muket-day in Ayr being then, as it atill is, on Friday, 
Uie Curick farmer had sat " boozing at the nappy," 
tiD " the honr, of night's black arch the keystane," 
■ben he mounted his mare and took the road home- 
nnL By the time he reached AUoway Kirk, the 
aonting was in and the orgies were begun. 

Tii9 title of " Cutty Sark " was not an original appel- 
tttJon of the poet's invention, though it was new in the 
■e Ite made of it to the young wench of Kirkoswald 
"liore. In a letter to Captain Grose, when collecting 
fcii " Antiquities of Scotland," he mentions three witch 
Moritt connected with Alloway Kirk, in one of which 
iheie 18 an account of a merry-raaking similar to that 
rf hij own talc, or which was rather the foundation of 
hii tale, and when a belated farmer " was so tickled, 
tfctt be involimtarily burst out with a loud laugh, " Weel 
•^fieii, Maggie, wi' the short sark!' and, recollecting 
Uuelf, instantly spurred hia horse to the top of his 
Teed." In this, then, we bavo the first idea of "Cutly 
iiA," and what was predicated of Maggie is happily 

' averted into an appellation for Nanny. But why 
'v\[iny? Tliore was doubtless the same reason for 

iliiQg Rate Steen Naniii/, as for calling Douglas 

■raham Tarn, and his wife, Helen MTaggart, Kate 
— s desire to avoid the delicacy, and the not ovcr- 
^yrveable conaequences of dirw^t personality. But lu 
retom. 
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Kste Steea vu anirenally adEnowledged to be a 
woman of very mdafitrious habitB, and wob of nacen^ 
frugal and eoonomical of vhaterer she obtained. She 
me accustomed when traToUing from hooM to hove 
to take ber tow rook and spmdle or twiriing-^iin wtdi 
her, and spin as she went along. Her kind and oblj^ 
ing disposition secured her a wana receptitm ammg 
the fazm-houses in the nei^bonrhood, and she alwi^i 
letomed to her shieling at laighpark Kiln lades wifl 
an abundant supply of the common necessaries of life 
Her case was lemarkaU^ but, we believe^ by no inea» 
peculiar, in having the weird character forcibly thnut 
upon her. She not only made no pretensions, but re- 
pudiated the idea, of being considered a witch; yet a 
witch she was held to be in public estimation, and in 
those days that was enoogh. Her supposed ina^t 
into futurity, and acquuntance with the destinies of 
men, led also to the behef that she possessed a swaj 
over fate from an intimate connectioo with Sidaoic 
power. In after life the peculiarity of her dress asastod 
in no small degree in investing her with supemataial 
agency; and, consequently, so much was she dreaded hj 
youi^ and old, that whenever she was espied on the 
highway afar off, with her rock and tow, a different 
road was taken to avoid coming in contact with her, at 
her presence produced great anxiety and fear, excqit 
when she was known to be favourably disposed 
Doubtless she had the foibles and infirmities of her sex 
and caUing; and it was, perhaps, not altogether exag- 
geration when it was said that she was not reluctant 
on certain occasions to tell, with an ominous shake of 
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the hea^l, that her meal barrel was nearly empty, and 
that kail and water made but thin broth. Yet it was 

• 

seldom this necessity was pressed upon her ; for, whether 
from love or fear, she received a seemingly cordial 
welcome, and her departure home gave her no cause to 
suspect its truth. Still, on some occasions, the complaint 
of Mause might have been hers: — 

" Hard luck, alake ! when poverty and eild, 
Weeds out o' fashion, and a lonely bield, 
Wi' a sma' cast o* wiles, should, in a twitch, 
Gie ane the hatefu' name 'A wrinkled witch.' 
The fool imagines, as do mony sic. 
That I'm a witch, in compact wi' ' Auld Nick.'" 

Kate Steen was of low stature, even for a woman, 
though we should infer differently from the description 
given of her as — 

" Ae handsome wench and walie." 

and also for the dexterous part she performed in cfetail- 

ing "noble Maggie" at the "keystane o' the brig." But 

Bums must be here considered as using a poet's license, 

either for the sake of the rhyme, or to lend an additional 

grace to his heroine, even though a witch. A poet's 

witcJies, as well as his wenches, are oftentimes very 

exaggerated descriptions of humanity. Bums' lyric 

heroines, though adorned with the epithets "loveliest," 

" fairest," " bonniest," "sweetest," and " beyond compare," 

were many of them, after all, very mediocre specimens 

of the masterwork of nature. Nay, some of them, it is 

said, were scarcely up to what is generally regarded as 

the minimum stjmdard of female beauty. So, in the 

z 
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deaeriptioD of * Cutty Sark," there ia certainly inuch tkaf 
is exaggeimted, mnch intended to adorn the tale, thoi^ 
flbe was univenally reported as in league with a certaa 
daric oonapirator. If not beantifal, she was doubtlM 
poweifol: — 

" For maaj ■ faaut to daad A» AOt, 
And pariihwl 10007 ■ ^loaiij bcait. 
And ■hook baitli muoUe oom and baar, 
Aad kapt tha omistijnida in faar." 

Among the cantrips impnt«d to Kate Steen in the I 
above list is one which is but imperfectly understood, 
if known at all, in the present day — " Mony a beast to 
dead she shot" What was the "shoot of dead ?" It 
was a curae or denunciation of evil upon a living object, 
tliat bodily disease and death might speedily overtake 
it. And it was the popular behef in former days that 
if such an imprecation were made by any one, and 
especially by one reputed " no canny," it could not fail 
in producing the desired effect 

In the kirk-session records of the parish of Tinwald, 
Dumfriesshire, of date August, 1699, we find that the 
"shoot of dead" was a crime demanding more than 
ordinary church censure and discipline. A report hav- 
ing been laid before the session that "John Camithen 
and Jean Wilson were scolding t<^ther, and that the 
said Jean did imprecate him and hia beasts," they were 
cited to appear at next meeting, which they did accord- 
ngly, but *' John declared it waa not Jean Wilson (who 
was brought up by another parly on b, like cbarge), but 
Bessie Kennedy, who, upon a certain Sabbath, did wait 
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pihithis horse might ahoot. to dead — wLereiipon it fell 
J rid^and be, bringing it home, and sitling at Lis liouse 
hndiiig, the said Bessie Kennedy came by, and lie tell- 
igher that his horse had not thriven since she cursed 
I, she wished that the sIkkiI of dead might light on him 
id it both." Bessie was summoned and denied the 
'^hwge; but acknowledged that when he told her his 
horse Lad eaten none since she cursed it, she replied 
'liatif the eltoot of dead should conie on him too, he 
'D^ht give her the blame. Bessie was found to have 
Uhated unchristianly, wiw rebuked for the some and 
dinnisfled, after promising greater watchfulness for the 
fniure. 

But witches, notwithstanding their cantrips, and 

'i'anaa, and incantations, are not invulnerable to the 

I WKfls of death; and however often they may have 

i *nidded over the green knowes, in the form of some 

'''Wdy grey maukin', with shot after shot rattling in 

"'eir natr, when death draws the trigger the aim is 

'Jre. So the time came when " Cutty's " mortal career 

'"■ow fo a close; and the presentiment she had of the 

'''V and hour of her decease contributed not a little to 

'nfirm the popular reputation of her weird character. 

'-^e morning she sent for one of her neighbours and 

*^dre«!M.'d him in the Pillowing terms; — "Noo, John, 

•■'»« \x my hinmost day in this warl, and Uie mid-day 

""^flt and me will hae an nnco struggle. Ye Lae lang 

**'>frieDd»^l me and mine, when few cared little how ill 

*e bred. There's my moal barrel in the comer by ; 

**Wny a lime ye hae tilled it, but I shall need it nae 

'*»ir. Tak" it as a present, along with the bake-brod 
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ami tliu bread-rullor on the tap o't, and wlien I'm gan*^ 
ye'll fin* a whisky bottle in the cupboard, wi* som^ 
bread and cheese in the same place. Mak' yersel'^ 
comfortable, and mourn na for me." 

The meal barrel was a twenty-pint cask, which had 
seen considerable service of a di£ferent kind — ^the bik- 
ing-board was a few staves of a similar vessel nsikd 
together — and the bread-roller was a long-necked 
brandy bottle. Such were the humble gifts conveyed 
in the dying bequest of *' Cutty Sark/' and they inm 
till lately in the possession of her friend John, who hai 
followed his grateful neighbour over the unrepassabli 
bourne, and who^ presented these relics of a wondroofl 
character as a legacy to our informant 

One by one the morning hours crept wearily awqr, 
and exactly at the predicted time the lingering spirit 
of ** Cutty Sark " departed to another scena AAer tha 
necessary obsequies had been performed by Bcm 
female neighbours to the lifeless body, and the curtains 
had been drawn closely around, they sat down before 
the fire to refresh themselves, as directed, with the 
comforts of the cupboard, when, lo ! ere the first morsel 
had been tasted or the cork drawn, down went the 
health and all upon it, while the whole party fled is 
terror to the door. After the consternation had beei 
somewhat abated, one bolder than the rest ventured t< 
look through the key-hole, in the fear lest another Alio 
way Kirk scene should be going on, but all was silent 
With trembling hand she lifted the latch and looked in 
The body was lying still in death upon the bed as whei 
they left it, and the hearthstone had disappeared save 
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a single corner. They all returned and found that the 
cause of their terror was a large vault underneath the 
hearth, which had been used for the concealment of 
illicit spirits and other smuggled goods, and also for 
hiding renegades from the hand of justice. The stone 
had slidden oflF one of its end supports, and with its 
fiuperincumbent load was precipitated below. With 
considerable diflSculty the stone was raised, and set 
with earth from an adjoining field; the door was securely 
&stened, and a few days after the mortal remains 
of "Cutty Sark" were committed to the dust. Some 
time after the funeral it was found on entering the 
cottage that the floor surrounding the hearth was 
growing green, and bidding fair for a beautiful crop of 
grain. The earth with which the hearth was laid had 
been taken from a lately sown fipld. Though there 
was nothing very remarkable in this, yet it spread like 
wildfire with manifold exaggerations, and many a sigh 
of relief was drawn that Laighpark shieling was now 
without a tenant, and that Kate Steen would trouble 
the district no more. Poor woman! she never troubled 
it, but the superstitious fears of its inhabitants did. 
The troubler and the troubled, however, have long ere 
now passed equally away. The Maiden rocks still stand 
as before, a landmark to the passing sailor ; but Shanter, 
Glenfoot, and Laighpark have long since been removed, 
and the inquisitive traveller, with difficulty and doubt, 
has pointed out to him the spots where they stood. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

RKFLBCTIONS ON OBTAINING PLACE-SITUATIONS — LETTERS TO MBS. kSIf 
MR. 8. C. HALL— FAMILY LETTERS— MRS. COPLAND — LAST ILLNESS 
— DEATH AND BURIAL — CONCLUDING REICARKS. 

Although Cunningham had attained eminence in 
literature, and could number several of the nobility 
among his friends, yet he did not receive the attention 
which he thought his due, with regard to place-situa- 
tions for his sons in the Government offices. Writing 
to a near relative in Dumfries on the subject, he com- 
plains of this in the following terms: — "Frank is grown 
into a man almost. I have been trying to get him a 
clerkship in one of our public oflBces, but though Lord 
Melbourne spoke, nay wrote, very kindly, still the 
situation is not come, and I believe I niuM accept a 
cadetship to India for him, which a noble-minded friend 
holds for the purpose. Now, you see it is not quite my 
choice to send my son abroad, but then what can I do? 
There are many places at home in the gift of ministers, 
and they bestow them freely, but then they bestow 
them on men who have wealth or influence — not on 
those who write songs, and romances, and biographies. 
It was one of the dreams of my youth that patronage 
followed eminence in literature, but when I see hundreds 
obtain situations for their sons who have no eminence 
to plead in anything, I see that I only dreamed. But 
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this is far from hurting my temper or disturbing my 
peace. For though these sad times have reduced the 
profits of literature to the wages of a harvest-reaper, and 
I have been, by the bankruptcy of one and the knavery 
of others, deprived of the fruits of my head and hand to 
the amount of £450, still it is my duty to endure the 
infliction with patience. With respect to my own 
health, I still keep out of the doctor's hands. I write 
much less than I used to do, and must write less yet, 
for the hard toils of my boyish days are making them- 
selves felt; but as my hand- work has been long over, I 
must fatigue myself as little with the head as I can 
help." These last words were not mere matter of course, 
and were not written without a reason, as coming events 
were casting their shadows before them, though still at 
some considerable distance. 

But we now turn to his home correspondence, which 
is always interesting, especially when he writes to his 
mother: — 

''Belgrave Place, 2nd January, 1836. 

" My beloved Mother, — When I last heard of you, and 
that was very lately, you were in excellent healtL I need 
not say with what pain I hear that it is otherwise now, and 
that you are a sufferer. I have, however, much confidence 
in the excellence of your constitution, and expect to hear 
Uiat you have got the better of this attack, as you did that 
very severe one when your son and grandson hastened from 
London to see you. The early loss of my father I have 
often felt was made up by your long life and good health; 
and as my grandfather lived till he was beyond ninety, I 
hope the Giver of all things will be equally indulgent to his 
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daughter. We had a letter from Alexander on Thuraday, 
and one from Joseph yesterday. They were both well, and 
so was your other grandson, James Pagan. The last aooonnt 
comes down to August 13. 

<^ I am happy to learn that you have such skill at hand as 
that of the Rev. Mr. Kirkwood, who is the friend of his 
people both in and out of the pulpit, and also that your 
nephew Mr. Harley Maxwell is in Dumfries. But what 
must be your greatest consolation is the presence of your 
daughters, and the feeling that you have been a good and a 
kind mother. These are not my words alone, they are the 
last I remember having heard my father utter, and all your 
children must join in the sentiments. 

" My brother Peter is wrijing. I shall theriefore say no 
more, but add that your recovery has been the only wish, the 
sole prnyer of my whole household this morning. I am quite 
well. My wife, who sends her love, has been suffering of 
late from a cold. Our love to Jean and Mina. I hope the 
next letter from Newington will tell us that you are better. 
— I remain, my beloved Mother, your ever affectionate son, 

^* Allan Cunningham. 

''Mrs. Cunningham. " 

With Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall he was on the most 
intimate terms of friendship, and contributed several 
articles to the Art Journal on "Our Public Statues." 
The following reply was sent to a request for a piece of 
poetry from his pen: — 

" Belgrave Place, 3rd August, 1836. 

** My dear Mrs. Hall, — I will do anything for you, but my 
Muse, poor lassie, has lost much of her early readiness and 
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B[Mrit, un<l finda more difficulty in inaking words cliiik and 
, Ibies keep tiinej but ahe will work for you, and as she loves 
t, who kaows hat some of her earlier inspiration may come 
B ber a^iul for you luust know, I think, her strains have 
rt uracil of their free, wild nature since we come from the 
d of the yellow broom and the blosBomed heather. — Yours 
r ftnd ever, 

"Allan CtrNNiKoBAH." 

^The following acknowledgment was sent to Mr. S. C, 
1 on receiving a copy of the first volume of his 
; of Gems;" and while giving due praise to tbe 
:, it aUo indicattjs what he himself bad in view, and 
t preparing: — "Your 'Book of Gems' was welcome for 
r sake, painting's sake, poetiy's sake, and my own 
I have done nothing but look at it siuce it came, 
I admire the good taste of tbe selections, and the 
bpy language — clear too, and discriminating— of the 
mphies. It will do good both to the living and the 
-directing and animating the former, and giving a 
1 lustre to the latter. If it obtains but half the 
which it deserves, both your publisher and 
elf ought to be Batis6ed. I have made tbe char- 
) of our poets my study — Rludied them both as 
It and as bards, looking at them through the eyes 
if nature, and I am fully warranted in saying thai cur 
uotigus very seldom differ, and that you come nearer 
T feelings on the wliole tlian any other person, have 
""e, whom I have ever met. You will see this when 
my 'Lives of the Poets' are published, and that will 
^ «oon, for the first volume b all but ready." This 



^ 
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projected work of the 'Lives of the Poets/ after the 
manner of Johnson, was not carried into effect, so 
far as we are aware; but it is doubtless to be found 
among his literary manuscripts, and may yet be given 
to the public. 

The following letters are interesting: — 

'<27 Belgrave Place, 17th May, 1838. 

" My dear Mother, — We have thought of little else these 
two months but of your grandson Francis, and his visit to 
you iu Scotland, his fitting-out here, and his departure for 
India. He is now on the sea. He sailed in the Asia, Captain 
Gillies, from Portsmouth, on Saturday, the 5th of this month; 
and as the wind was fair, we have no doubt tliat he is just 
now at Madeira, where the vessel was to touch and take in 
wine. He was fitted out in every way more suited to our 
hoj^es than to our pocket. He has a whole cabin to himself; 
he has a hundred guineas in his pocket; he has a full and 
more than full equipment of clothes, and an excellent little 
libi'ary of books, and three lettera of introduction from first- 
rate men hei-e to Lord Elphinstone, the Governor, and as he 
has good health, a clear head, an honest heart, and determin- 
ation to do something worthy, I have no fears for him. He 
was much made of in Dumfries, he was the same here. All 
who met him liked him, and tried to do him service. By the 
du-ection of my friend the late Archdeacon of Madras he has 
undertaken to study the Persian language on his way out, 
for which I bought him Persian grammars and dictionaries; 
and by the advice of Sir Francis Chantrey he has imdertaken 
for the sake of his health to shoot a little, not at men, but at 
birds and beasts, for which he gave him a beautiful double- 
barrelled gun, which cost forty guineas. 
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" Oiir cyea, my dear niotlier, have been a little wut Buice 
— from lovo, uot from (oar of yuar grandaoa, for 'an' lie live 
to Iw u niaji,' he will be u distingiiishod one. It was retmirk- 
wortliy that on the very morurng liofore lie left us he receivwl 
■ iettvr ovei-lati'] &rim hia brotJier Alesnuder. It was from 
Dear Dcllii, where he was encftiii)ie(l with tlie Ouveniui'- 
Oeneml, lie was well, and ho was Jotwph, from wbom he 
had ht-urd nu the 12th at Febmaiy. IIU own lett«r wua 
dated llip 1 4tli. Alexaiider said lie Imd been on a visit with 
» SlisMsii Ellen, ftisters of Lord Auckliuid, and the PriiiCc 
t Onuge, their visiter to Lucknow, where the Prim* of the 
e gave them a public bi^ukfaj^t, and ti^ated them to the 
V of a luBttle between ele|ibBiita, rhinoecroses, luitelojitiii, 
Tho combat of the eJe)ih(uits wua fierce and fcnr- 
; tuaVs were bi-oken and trunks gored, imd tbey wera 
rated by roukcts; but ueither lire nor u'at«r, Sandie says, 
d cnpuvte the rlunocerosea. The antelojies nuulo u poor 
, ud two tups in England fought better thun the 

I* B« U makiug dntwings of all the old t«miil(is, oud taking 
I af bU the couversutionK with all tlie native priuoea, 
li be Buys lie will send to lue. lie expeeta to boo Jix>e]ili 
g their visit lo Riinjeit Sing, the King of tlie I'unj»b; 
M btforv that he thinks of making a journey into ('^tshmrrn. 
icfa for your gi-andiKiuii. Now for your poor son himself 
is huiitiebold lierv. 
PlB>t«ad of writing books, I am busied arranging them. 1 
li tamMl my wifo and danghUir, who are now well finough, 
« drawing-tvoms, and made my back and front jwilouni, 
moving jiart of the jiartilioii, tnio one room, with book, 
ll all round, and culled it my Library. Nur is it uuworthy 
■B name, for witli Pato, your gnuulson's volumes, then; 
b all littlfi short »f two thousand, moally all good Mtlcot 
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books. I can now sit at mj fireside, and in my arm-chair, 
and cast my eye, and put my hand, on any book I want 
Tliis arrangement was planned by your grandson Francis, 
who saw it begun before he set sail. I assure you the 
Library looks handsome. It has pictures too and busts, one 
of the former of Sir Francis Chantrey, one of the latter of 
Sir Walter Scott — both benefactors of my house. 

Nelly, Thomas* widow, was here with my niece Betsy last 
night They are all well. John has got a place at £75 a 
year; but I hope for his old situation under the Rennies. I 
shall see Sir John Hennie at the Duke of Sussex's on 
Saturday night, when I intend to speak in my nephew's 
favour, and offer myself as his security, if security should be 
i*et|uii*ed. Tell Mi-s. Pagiin that a friend of ours and Peter's, 
Lieut Hlackott of the Navy, a brother of Sir John Blackett, 
called the other day, and as he was bound for New Holland, 
on an excui-siou of pleasure, though he hopes profit, for he 
purjK)sos to buy land, he requested introductions to my 
nieces and nephews on the Hunter River. I wrote to John, 
and Petor wrote to Jane, and sent her his volumes of Songs. 
I warned my young friend to beware of his heart and his 
£800 a year, for all the ladies of the house of Cunningham 
werc accounted handsome. 

" When you see Miss Harley, the kind, the good Miss 
Harley, give my respects to her. I am concerned to hear 
that my old and esteemed friend David Rodan is unwell, 
and that he was comj>elled to relinquish his farm — also that 
Jane Taylor, a lady modest and fair, and one whom many 
loved, is dead and gone. She was my school-fellow at 
Duiicow, and voune: f^s I ^^'•'^s^'. I loved to be near her in the 
class. I heard of my brother Peter the other day; he was 
well at Athens on the 14th of March. My wife sends her 
love with mine to my dear sisters threey and Pate and Mary 
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pis well and thriving, join us — Also to Jon, xaj beloved 
ir. — Your ever afleutionate son, 

"Allan Cuswinoham. 
[Un. Cuimmghuu." 

■■ BeJgrave Pisce, SOtli March. 1830. 

Uy <leaT Siater, — I write in liojie tliut my dear motlier 

■ much recovered as to enable her to obtain sonie rest, 

KtTon converw with thoee who so anxiously and kindly 

id her; nay, I trust that this setting in of sunny weather 

3 her favour. I wish I could e«ud her same 

) many coloured crocuaea blooming in bunches, with 

ps, at my door, for she is a lover of flowers, and has 

iwed her taste on me. I wrute tu Peter, and atatecl ] 

I ill our denr mother wns ut firs-t, but that Bhe « 

Wy better. He will likely be hcne soon. I am glad that 

Ut«r of Dalswinton haa been with you ; her's is weK- 

1 attention, and my brother and I will remembor her 

BVe are all iu our usunl way, and anxious about our 

I mother. Frank *wys he wrot« to hia grandmother 

mber last. He wax woU on the 12th of Jannuy, 

n great spirits, for the Bisho]* uf Miidnis, who, with Sir 

t Comyne, haa been very kind to hiiu, has npjiliod to 

o give him tlie eommand of tlte esoort which 

f accompany him on hb Visitatinn journey through his 

e of Madras, This is high confidence in so young a 

^ Kiwi Francis hopes that his extreme youth will not 

ir him from getting such an honourable appointmenL 

h and Alexander both wrot« to us on the firvt day of 

Tliey were both well and in the Punjab, but 

Jph, after having esoorted Lord Auckland tu the Sutl^t^, 

^to return to liihore, and from thence go to Prshawur 
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with the King of Cabool and the army. He had hopes, he 
said, of being called on to besiege the Fortress of Peshawur. 
He is the only Engineer sent with the foix^s, and has to act 
as Political assistant likewise. For all this he is well paid. 
His salary has been increased £250 a year, so that he has 
now about a thousand per annum, and expects further 
honours and higher pay. 

" Alexander returns to Scinde with the Goyemor-Qeneral, 
but Joseph intimates that his brother will soon obtain a 
political appointment, one he hopes in Afghanistan, the land 
where his own place is. They have no word of James 
Pagan, from whom they are now removed more than a 
thousand miles. I wish that James had volunteered with 
the invading regiments; such boldness is expected, and alwa3f8 
well looked on, and generally remembered when places are 
to be given away. 

" We have our young friend John Harley Maxwell with 
us for a few days. He is both anxious and clever, and have 
no doubt will be made an Engineer. I like him very much. 
He has capital business habits, as well as a good business 
hand, and will be a credit to the Maxwells, and Hyslops, 
and Harleys. We must have him appointed to Bengal. 

" Will you give my love to my venerable and warm- 
hearted mother, also to my dear sister Mary, and dp not 
forget my sister Jean, nor my sister Isabel? I hope Allan 
will be established in due time in the Sandbed, and that he 
and his will prosper. I trust also that good news have 
reached the Curriestanes from New Holland, and also from 
India. My wife joins me in all these remembrances. I 
wish you to write me soon, if you have not written already. 
— I remain, my dear Mina, your affectionate brother, 

" Allan Cunningham. 

** Miss Mina Canningham.'* 
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"27 Lower Eelgra 



riace, lull Jnly, 1840. 



' (loM Mother, — 1 have given myself loo little time to 
> tliif lett«r, fyr I am anxionB to send you the enclosed 
n pooDcIa, nuniely, a 6ve pound note and two sovereigns, 
I I hope will arrive sufe, a.iu1 wbich I beg my eister 
k to Rcktiowlcxlge, for the post is by no means a skfe 
t cciuveynnee. I hope this will find you easy, if not 
B well. It leaves all hen in their usual henlth. Even I 
B picked up, ati we Londonen say, of late; though I feel 
iiat tr&teh over myself, as you did over me, when I firat 
1 to wullc under the Blackwood tret^ I fitid thitt 
d above all vegetable diet, sre the best things for me, 
in I go out to dine, I resist all fine dishes and rich 
—indeed, I should like to retire on milk, porridge, and 
I potatoe.s, such as I used to have at tlie Roads And 
) Buidbed, in tlie sunny days of my youth, when nil was 
i full of hope before me. I saw it mentioned in 
tbc pa[>er8 the other day that the AtSa will Iko in England ill 
August, which 1 trust will be the cose, though Peter doc« 
nol mention it in liis last lettoni. 

" We hnd letters from your three gnuidsuns of my bmioh 
on llonday last — they were all well. Alexander i 
nuuried at Simla on tlie 20th of March, and in the middle of 
April waa in \m own house at Lutkuow with bia young 
wife. Joseph WHS busy looking to tlie oifairs of the Punjob, 
tiut when cold weather cune he prnpiisiHl to visit his brother 
at tiDcknowi and Francis was about to get n year's letive of 
mbacnce, to visit Calcutta and I^rkiiow and Ijirdiono. T 
ihnw brothers have a strong regard for one another, and 
take DO important steps withont rach other's concurrtmcn. 
Gin my regurds to Minn and Mary, and alt friends. My 
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wife and Mary send their love to you. — I remain, my dear 
Mother, your affectionate son, 

"Allan Cunninqhax. 

"Mrs. Canningham." 

" 27 Belgrave Place, 18th May, 184L 

** My dear Sister, — I heard through Helen Pagan that our 
dear mother had been ill, and was recovering, and I now hear 
from you that she continues to improve. That at her very 
great age she can have the health of other days may be prayed 
for, but can scarcely be hoped; yet I was not without that 
hope which is of the imagination, that as she had endured 
much when young, her old age would be calm and free firam' 
pain. When Helen's letters came I consulted our brother 
Peter, who did not feel any alarm, and regarded the attack, 
which frightened you so much, as an illness which would 
soon subside. Give my love to my dear mother, and say 
how I sympathize deeply, and would willingly, were such an 
exchange possible, take a share of her suffering. God knows 
I have little extra health to spare; for though Peter gave a 
flattering account of my appearance, my constitution is much 
shaken, and I feel what doctors close their eyes on. My 
business, in my declining health, grows no less ; my patience 
in disposing of it lessens as I grow old, and I expect, one of 
these days, to be buried in the furrow like an old crow whose 
wing is broken, and cannot carry it out of harm's way. 

"Yet I am cheerful, for why should a living man complain? 
The work which I am unable to do I leave undone, and the 
letters which I want leisure or power to reply to, I leave 
unanswered. I have for more than two years desisted from 
writing anything but letters, and even these are too numeroufl 
for a hand so weak and encumbered as mine. So you see, 
my dear sister, other people may be suffering as well as 
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nttnelf, aiul yet must peiforui the dutiea of blieii* Htatioii ; 
tart you are a coraplainer, one who often desirw to die— you 
m the cloud and shut your eyes on the suiuihme, and the 
joy of gnet, of which Ossian sings, i« the delight of your 
heart. Had my tast« Iwen like yours, I should have been 
ill the dark and narrow house long ago. CoDtinue to comfort 
our mother — do your duties aa you have always done them 
m regard to her, for our business is not to die in despondency, 
uul I have no doubt that you will find ten long years of 
enjoyment before you, and hope that I may live to see you 
ogoj them. Wo are all well — we heard from our three 
hejt in Tnditi last mail. Tliey are all wtU, and very busy, 
Tbny all iieut their luve tu you and to tlieir grandmother. 
My wife sends her love to my mother, and Mary unites with 
wr. — I remain, my dear Sifltor, your very ;ilfectiouate 
ffother, 

" Allan Cunkikoiiak. 
" Miu l.'Lumiagliam-" 

We cannot omit to notice, iu this concluding chapter, 
DC to nhoQi Cunningham was much indebted for his 
tart in the world as a aongfiter and a poet, Mrs. Cop- 
md. In the volume of "Remains of Nithsdalc and 
iftUoway Song," published by Cromek, l»«t furnished bv 
Ninningham, frequent reference is made to her, as hav- 
ig supplied songs, and snatches of songs, of the olden 
ime for the work, which were used most gratefully, the 
It^retices being supplemented where required. This 
uiy was no myth as some have supposed, but was in- 
eed what Cunningham has represented her to be, one 
rhis main sources of ballad lore. She was brought up 
ith her parents, who were highly respectable, at Gate- 
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side, in the parish of Newabbey, and when she 
attained womanhood she was considered exc8QdiiB.^J 
good-looking, and was always spoken of as "Bom-^o 
Mary Allan." Her intellectual qualities were mm^ch 
superior to the ordinary standard of young 
well as her physical lineaments, and therefore it 
not to be wondered at that she became a special obj ^ct 
of attraction to the young men around. Cunningh.^un 
was a weekly visitor at Gateside, when working in "fcle 
neighbourhood, while Mary Allan was unmarried, eukd 
when he and other young men called there, the whislj 
bottle was of course produced. Miss Allan was generaJlj 
seated at the " Wee wheel*' on such occasions, but> i^ 
struck some of the lads that the " rock " continued frona 
week to week about the same size, though it might h^-ve 
been frequently refurnished. Besides, it was not a sec^e^ 
to them that some book or another received far more 
attention than did the wlieel. On one occasion, taki*^8 
advantage of her temporary absence, a dram glass %'^^ 
removed from the table and secreted in tlie heart of ±-'^^ 
•rock and wee pickle tow.*' Some weeks afterwar^^ 
when by any amount of diligence at all, several r(P^^ 
should have been exhausted, the number of young ir^^^ 
present being in excess of the dram glasses, one of tb^^^ 
opened out the " tow *' on the " rock** and brought O*^ 
the secreted glass. Among the many aspirants for t*^ 
liand and heart she elected William Copland, TS&^' 
merchant, Dalbeattie, and had a family of four daught^*" 
and two sons, one of the latter being John Coplai^ 
Esq., surgeon, residing in Dumfriea After Mrs. Cc^P 
land's marriage Cunningham was a frequent visitor ^ 
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llit.ir rL'sideiH.'(j oi GictiiliLad, iifiir iJalbuattie, pievimis 
to his removal to Loudon, and Lis letters to her, after 
taking up his abode in the gi'eat metropolis, were 
neither "few nor far between;" but of these, it is sad 
to think, that there is not now one in existence, every 
scrap having been committed to the flames in the same 
way as those written to G. D. M*Ghie were, alluded to 
in a former chapter. Mrs. Copland died in Newabbey, 
in the spring of 1833, and must have been greatly grati- 
fied at the success which attended the writings of her 
friend Allan Cunningham. 

Chantrey, as we formerly said, had the greatest affec- 
tion for Cunningham, and left him an annuity of £10<), 
"J^ith reversion to liis widow, but he lived to receive only 

* single payment, for in the year succeeding that of 
Chantrey's death he followed his master and friend to 

* t.he land o* the leaL" On Chantrey*8 death Cunning- 
f^^m was requested to execute the orders which had 
l>^en received, but he declined to do so, saying it would 
^*tke the longest lifetime to do that, but he would finish 
^U that his master had modelled. We fear he did not 
*^rvive to do even that. 

On the morning of the 29th October, 1842, he was 

*viddenly seized with paralysis, which was all the more 

otcunous from his having had a similar attack some two 

years before, from which, however, he had completely 

^"^covered, though his health of late had caused some 

^>ixiety to his family and frienda Only two days 

"cfore the attack he had revised the last proof-sheet of 

^e " Life of Sir David Wilkie," which was published 

•ft^r his death. Medical assistance was found of 
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wooed her in the woods of Arbigland. After a separa- 
tion of twenty-two years she now sleeps by his side. 

As a writer his fancy was perhaps a little too luxuriant 
— he loved nature in her wildest tangles, and to have 
trimmed the wild-rose bush, or the hawthorn tree, would 
have been in his sight vandalism which he could not 
endure. While to the trained critic of modem literature 
there may appear in his works too great an exuberance 
of imagination, and too strong a fragrance of flowers, 
we are much mistaken if these are not the very things 
that will embalm his memory in the minds of those 
whom he sought most to please, the peasantry of his 
native land. We now reverentially let fall the curtain, 
and would inscribe upon the monolith which covers his 
grave — "Honest Allan — a credit to Caledonia!" 

** Thou, like me, hast seen another grave would suit our Poet well, 
Greeuly banded by the breckan in a lonely Highland dell, 
Looking on the solemn waters of a mighty inland sea, 
In the shadow of a mountain, where the lonely eagles be ; 
Thou hast seen the kindly heather blown around his simple bed ; 
Heard the loch and torrent mingle dirges for the poet dead ; 
Brother, thou hast seen him lying, as it is thy hope to lie, 
Looking from the soil of Scotland up into a Scottish sky: 
It may be such grave were better, better rain and dew should fall. 
Tears of hopeful love to freshen Nature's ever- verdant palL 

Better after-times should find him — to his rest in homage bound — 
Lying in the land that bore him, with its glories piled around." 
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